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PREFACE! 

» 

TO THB 

FIttST EDITION. 

THE History of the Christian Church, when 
prosecuted in niinate detail, and in all its raudft* 
cations, is a copious theme, and has occupied the 
pens of many leamed men, both of our own and 
other countries. The elaborate treatises of Euse*' 
bins, Du Pin, Fleury, Mosheim, Priestley, Milner^ 
and others of inlqrfQr coosideratiq^^bav^ most of 
them been loiur befqrff .the iiup}ic, and are all 
well known. To disciitesrifi]^ lii^ibject at large, ot 
to «iter into any <^on^piel^on with those workl^ 
as it is not to be expected in l^e compass of a 
single volume, so it must not be considered as 
haTiBg at all entered into the views of the prsaeot 
writer. The following pages, whatever may be 
their ^ merits or defects, were not des%ned to 
instruct persons of general reading ; for the an» 
thor is fiilly aware that they contain little which 
is not familiar to that class of men. They weik 
(compiled with the view of communicating some 
interesting information to a few firiends wboM 
views of the gospel of Christ, and of the naturi 
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of his kingdom in this worlctt happen to coincide 
pretty much with his own, but who have been 
debarred the opportunity of explpring the volu-. 
miaous productions in which that information lay 
scattered. 

Those who have bestowed any considerable 
degree of attention upon tljie article of Ecclesi- 
astical History, will readily admit, that no period 
of it stands so much in need of elucidation, as 
that which intervened from the beginning of the 
ninth century to the days of Luther. . Th6 ori- 
^nal sources of our information are,, almost; 
exclusively, the Catholic writers — a: race, of men. 
who, while they had an interest in disguising thq 
4ruth, appear to have delighted themselves in 
calumniating all that dissented from their com- 
munion. AJmI. l^vfeii.* sibdcir li)|^.*;time of the Re- 
formation, while.fhe'ligBi.t'of jltvhie truth has been 
shining around u^kifH!i^{^*^sing splendour, and 
thus contributin^ito: 6^]^{g^ fn all its deformity , 
that " mystery of iniquil^,*''tlfe Roman hierar/chy, 
our Protestant historians have been but too im* 
pticitly led by those false guides. There i» 
scarcely any History of the Christian Church 
extant in our language from which it would not 
be easy to .exemplify the truth of this representa- 
tion; but in no case could it more strikingly be 
done, than in that which respects the leading obr 
ject of the present work. Not to multiply proof 
of this, where proofs are so abundant, an instance 
in point miay be adduced from a contemporary 
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writer of our own country, who, a few years ago, 
published, in our own language, the " History of 
France," in five vols. 4to, The following is the 
Account there given of the Albigenses, a class of 
Christians who, as the reader will see from the 
^bseqUent part of this volume, were only a 
branch of the Waldenses, inhabiting a particular 
district in France* 

** The Albigenses," says this historian, " be- 
lieved in two Gods ; one a beneficent beiug, au- 
thor of the New Testament, who had two wives, 
Collant and Collibant, and was father of several^ 
children, and among others, of Christ and the 
devil. The other God was a malevolent being, a 
liat, and a destroyer of men, author of the ancient 
law, who, not content with having persecuted the 
patriarchs during their lives, had consigned them, 
all to damnation after death. They also acknow^ 
ledged two Christs; one wicked, who was bon^ 
at Bethlehem and crucified at Jerusalem, and 
»h. kept .Shi, concubine Mary Magdalene, the. 
woman so well known for having been caught in 
the act of adultery; the other Christ, all virtuous 
and invisible, who never inhabited the world, but ^ 
spiritually in the body of Paul. They represented 
the Church of Rome as the scarlet whore men- 
tibned in the Revelations. They regarded the^ 
sacraments as frivolous things ; considered mar- 
riage as a state of prostitution, the Lord's supper " 
as a chimera, the resurrection of the flesh as a 
ridiculous fable, and the worship of images as 
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detei^ble idolatry. Had all their tenets heetf 
equally rational with the last, they would not 
hare been obnoxious to much censure. ThejK 
trere divided into two classes ; the perfects, and 
the belieVers. They all openly professed gr&A 
puldty of manners, and secretly practised tfaef 
iaoBt infamous voluptuousness, on the principle; 
that from the waist downwards, man is incapabler 
of sill/'* 

Such is the disgusting^ caricature which tfaiaf 
writer has exhibited to the world of the Albi^l 
^nses. But that any man with his eyes open, 
itnd capable of exercising two grains of discrimi*^ 
iiation, should have first of all peffnitted himself 
to be so far imposed upon by the Catholic writers, 
its to give credit to such a tifi»tie of absurd ana 
Hdiculoui^ fooleries, and then gravely to detajf^ 
thetn to^ his readers for the truth of history, is at 
Onee a striking instance of weakness in the author^ 
aiid of the necessity of exercising contitifial vigi1•^ 
Idnce on the part of the reader, if he would neither 
become the dupe of Papal slander, nor of Pro- 
tef ant credulity. The reader cannot fttil to be 

* His'soRY OF Fbamcb, Vol. I. p. 413. London, 1791. I am not in* 
sensible that there is tLgrossnesa in this quotation which renders it almost 
* infit to be transplanted into any other soil ; and I ate anxious to ap^b^ 
giaeto my readers for laying it before them; bnt the truth is^ that it il 
not worse than may be found on the same subject in many other writers, 
while the recency of its publication, and the high gronhd which Its 
aothor has lately taken among as, seemed to enHtle him* to te right of 
preference* As to the statement itself, it cannot but remind us of the 
words of Jesus, '' Blfised are yc when men Mhtillmy all numn&'ife^ affttinst 
y6ufSMy for my nBtw^M iake,** 



Muprised, nehen be is told that the author of thifi 
wretched ribaldry i» no otber than John Gifford, 
Esq. the iNogr^^pher of the late Right Honourable 
William Pitt, whose work, recently published in 
3 Tols. 4to. and 6 7ols. 8vo. is held up as a kind 
nf iia|i0nal undertaking ! Of the merits of this 
last publication it would^ no doubt, be prefNimp- 
tuoiis in the present writer to ofier any opinion ; 
but if the l»ogra()^er of our great statesman have 
been as regardless of the truth of history in the 
latter ins^ce as in the former, posterity will owe 
him but few obligations for his Ipibours. 

Afr. Hume had a much, more correct view of 
thie chavaoter of the Albigenses; and it is wigular 
tiifit Mr. Gifibrd should have overlooked it The 
([bUowing is the passage to which I refi^n ^' The 
Pop^ (Imiocent IH.) published a crusade against 
Uie Alb^nses, a species of entbusiaste in ^ 
south of J^rance, whom he den&mnated heretiei^ 
because^ ifke other enthusiasts, thejf m^lected th€ 
rights cf ih^ ckurchf and opposed the power an4 
n^fimeiMne fi^%hf tlergy. The people from all pari* 
of 'l^vrope, moved by dieir superstitioB «aid tfaeif 
passion /or wars and adventures, flocked to his 
standard. Simon de Montfort, the general of the 
(^:u99jde, .acquired to himselif a sovereignty 19 
these provinees. The Count of Toulouse^ who 
protected, or perhaps only tolerated the Albif 
gepses, was stripped of his dominions. Aud th^^e 
sectaries themselves, thougbTH£ most iNNOCENifr 
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nated with ♦kll tfie ^*circumstances%f extreme 
Tiol^ce and barbarity." History qf Enghnd, 
Vol' II. ch. xi. Nothing can be more just than 
this account of the Albigenses, provided we allow 
Mr. Hume his own definition of the term ** en- 
thusiasts" — a term which he uniformly employs 
to denote all tho^e who believe the Bible to 
be the word of God, and who receive it as the 
rule of their faith and practice. I may further 
add, that the reader will find his account of the 
Albigenses to be perfectly consonant to all that. is 
related of them in the follovnng pages. 

I shall here take the liberty to introduce, as 
expressive of my own sentiments, the language 
of an author, who, more than a century ago, was 
engaged in the same pursuit with myself, and 
to whose learned pen the following pages are 
much indebted. " I conceived that it was well 
becoming a Christian to undertake the defence of 
innocence, oppressed and overborne by the black- 
est calunmies the devil could ever invent. That 
we should be ungrateful towards those whose 
sufferings for Christ have been so beneficial to his 
church, should we not take care to justify their 
memory, when we see it so maliciously bespg^t- 
tered and torn. That to justify the Waldeuses 
and Albigenses, is indeed to defend the Reforn^a- 
tion and Reformers, they having so long before 
us, with an exemplary courage, laboured to pre- 
js»erve the Christian religion in its ancient purity, 
which the Church of Rome all this whil^ has 
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' endeaVoitred to abolish, by substituting an ille- 
^tiiii^te suid Supposititious Christianity in its stead. 

"^ So long as the ioiinisters of the Church of Rome 
thmk fit to follow his conduct who was a liar 
and a murderer from the beginning, innocence 
should not be deprived of the privilege of defends 
ing herself against their calumnies, while she 
williftgly resigns to God the exercise of vengeance 
for the injustice and violence of those who have 

^ oppressed her/' * 

It may possibly occur to some of my reader9 
that " the Portraiture of Popery," woult^ have 
been a title every way as appropriate to the 
ensuing pagies as that which I have given it And 
it certainly must be admitted that thc'odioug 
Matures of superstition and intolerance do but 
too prominently obtrude upon us, wherever the 
proceedings of that apostate church interpose 
ihemselves. 'the picture whjch invariably pre- 
sents itself to the mind, is that of a power 
'* speaking great words against the Most Hig:h, 
and wearing out the saints of the Most High,''t 
or, of a womaD " drunken with the blood of the 
'Saints, and of the martyrs of Jesus.'' :j; It should, 
' however, be remarked, that if the oiitlihes of this 
hideous picture have been sketched in the fol- 
lowing work, and in colours more sombre than 
may be pleasing to its friends, the circumstance 

is wholly accidental, since it is an object that 

, ■ * ■ . . I . . ,• t. /•...'.•■•/. •'■J ■ - ,y '..-*. -' - ^ J 

* Dr. Allix's Remarks on the Churches of Piedmont, prefkce, p. 6, 
t DiMJ. vii. «6. t Rev. xvii. 6. 

Vol. Lb 
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was entirely foreign to the intention of the writer, 
farther than a faithful record of well-aitthenti- 
eated facts might necessarily lead him to it. 

In sketching the History of the Christian 
Church previous to the times of the Waldenses, 
I have gone considerably more into detail than 
iKras my original intention ; but in that particular 
I have been actuated solely by the desire of renh 
dering the work more generally useful to that 
class of readers for whom it was principally de^ 
feigned. After all, it pretends to nothing more 
than a sketch of a vast subject, and no oiie caii 
be more sensible than the writer himself is, of its 
numerous deficiencies. Whether he may here» 
after be induced to Presume tiie subject, and fill 
•up the outline more correctly, must depend partly 
upon the reception which the present attempt 
ineets with from his contemporaries, and partly 
up6n other circumstances which are beyond th« 
Ireach of human control. For the rest he would 
^atdly offer His apology in the words of Father 
(Paul, the Venetian. ** He that shall observe that 
I speak more of some times, and more sparingly 
of others, let him remember, thstt all fields are 
liot equally fruitful, nor all grains deserve to ble 
kept; and that of those which the reaper would 
preserve, some ears escape the hand or the edge 
of the sickle; it being the condition elf 6Very 
harvest, that some part remain)^ to be afte^ards 
gleaned.*^ 
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., It may possibly strike some readers with sui* 
prise that no notice is taken, in the following 
jpag^, pf a multiplicity, of sects which arose, fron 
time tQtiqoe, in what is called the christian worlds 
and whose history occupies so very large a spaet 
in the Tolumes of most of our modem writers on 
thJ9 subject., But to speak the truth, my opinion 
pf these ifi^ general is, that they have nothing to 
da with the history of the church or kingdom 
iQif Christ ; and that to connect them with it, ad 
J>r. ]!^osheim and others have done, is scarcely 
more unwise, than the conduct of Mr. Hume 
woqld have been, had> he incorporated the Ty- 
bmm Chroffiel^ into his valuable History of 
JEiugland. . i . 

4 I^ .tracing the kingdom of Christ in tl^e world» 
) have paid no regard .whatever to the long dis* 
|)tuted subject. of apostolical succession. I have, 
kideed, re^-d much that has been written upon it 
by the Catholic writers on one side, and by iXr^ 
^ix, . jSir ' Samuel Morland, and several Pro» 
testants. on. the other; and I regret the labouir 
that Ms, been so fruitlessly expended by the 
latter, . persuaded as I am that the fo$tulatunt in 
ft iQ^ere %tiQn, and that the ground on which the 
Jlrotes^t, writers have, proceeded in contending 
for it, \^ altogether untenable. It is admitted,! 
t^a^ .th^^Moft Higjbi has had his churches and 
people in every age, since the decease of th^ 
Apostles ; but to attempt to trace a regular 8uc« 
cessidir- oT'ordaii^^ liiShopft'^lii-tfte valliea of 
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.piedmont, or any other country, is " laboufing** 
in the fire for very vanity," and seems to me-td' 
procieed upon mistaken views of the nature of<tt«' 
kingdom of Christ, and of the sovereignty of Qodj * 
in his operations in the earth, as they have re^ 
spect unto it Jesus himself, in reply to an mr 
quiiy put to him by the Pharisees, (Luke xvS* 
20 — 24.) compares his kingdom to the lightnings 
darting its rays in the most sovereign and uncon* 
trolled manner from one extremity of the heavent 
to the other. And this view of it corresponds^ 
with hiatter of feet. Wherever the blessed God 
had ills elect, there, in his own proper time, be. 
eeiids his gcispel to save them. One while we see 
it diffusiing^'its heavenly light on a particular re? 
gion, and leaving another in darkness. Then it 
takes up its residence in the latter, and forsakes ' 
the former. Thus, when Paul ^and his compa^ 
nions attempted to go into Bithynia, the Spirit 
penoitted them not; but they were instructed by 
a vision to proceed to Macedonia, where the 
word of the Lord had free course and was glori* 
fied. When Paul first came to Corinth, he met 
with great opposition, but he was encouraged to 
persevere by Him who said, " Phave much p^* 
pie in this^ city." When the first church^ began 
fo swerve from the form of sound words, to cor-r 
rupt the discipline of the house of God, and to 
commit fomicatioii with the kings of the earth, 
by forming .ah' alliaiice ^th ^ Ale state, we cease 
to trace the kingdom of Christ amesg them^ bul 
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w«.f(b^ jlrid it successively among the churches 
oC the Novatians, the fQllomrers of MrwSy the 
Panlicians, the Cathari, or Puntao&in Germany, 
the Piateriues, and the Waldenses, until the times 
of reformation. 

If the present work contain any thing of suffi- 
cient interest to give it a temporary buoyancy, 
upon, the ocean of public opinion, and prevent its 
rapid, transition into the gulph of oblivion — ^that 
insatiable vortex which has already swallowed 
K|> myxiads of much 'more important publicationis, 
i}^ author would persuade hiinself it must be 
tl]K>se excellent letters of our great poet Milton» 
which, in the capacity of Latin Secretary to. 
Cromwell, he wrote to the Protestant princes 
upon the Continent, pleadmg the cause of the. 
poor, afflicted, and grossly injured Waldenses. 
It is a mortifying reflection, that these interesting 
letters should now be almost forgotten as J^he 
jCompositions of our great poet. Whence comes it 
io pass, that while Milton's Defence of the Peo- 
ple of England is so generally known, no one 
ever speaks of his Defence . of the Waldenses ? 
It will be difficult to assign a, more plausible rea- 
son for this, than the unpopularity of the subject 
The Waldenses were " a poor and afflicted peo- 
ple," the subjects of a kingdom that is not of this 
world, and they were treated by their adversaries 
as >* tlve filth of the world and ofiscouring of all 
things^" But Milton understood their character, 
fmd duly appreciated it. ^e i^iecognized in them 
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♦ . ■ ■ 
his Christian brithfA ; * their distress not only 

reached his ears, but roused all the sensibilities 
of his soul; he participated m their sorrows, and 
his letters i^ theii; bfljialf do asmuch^ionour to 
the bencTolence of his heart as his immortal poem 
of Paradise Lost does to tlie sublimity of his ge- 
nius. It has b^n too much the fashion laititpiigst 
a certain class of writers to . inveigh iagains^ ^ha^ 
malignity and moral character of Milton, iwti 
surely we have a right to ask his revilers) Wfora^ 
they take such freedoms with, his iaji* iauMMtA' 
least no|; to bQ unjust tQ hi3 Tiitiiea«. ^ t- :< t .^> 
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THE favourable reception whidh this work has 
expelrieEiced from the author's friends and the 
jMblic^ hiitmg encouraged him ito present it a 
9ecoiid tilne at the bat of their Iribuhal, it'now 
Aakai^ilB ^|ipearance in a soitaewhat less impier- 
fect state than it origmally did: A careral revi^ 
sion has suggested the necessity of correcting 
some inaccuracies which had e$ci4>e4' his ncilice, 
both in point of style and of historical fact ; a 
few paragraphs which upon more mature con- 
sideration appeared not so immediately connected 
with the subject, have been removed and their 
places supplied with more interesting occurrences; 
but the additional information now introduced is 
80 copious that it would be no easy task to spe- 
cify it in detail, even in a general way. It may 
however be remarked that, in ch. ii. sect. 3. 
the narrative of the persecution at Carthage, and 
the account of Qrigen ; — a considerable part of 
ch. iii. .sect. 4. — with the Appendix to that 
chapter; the note respecting Charlemagne, p. 377, 
together with much of the third, and the whole 
of the fourth section of ch. iv. are additions to 
rthat part of the work which constitutes the first 
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volume. In the second, the angmentatiops are 
still more ample ; and it is chiefly in reference to 
them that the author grounds his opinion of the 
superior value of the present edition. Concise, 
and consequently imperfect, as was the narrative 
of the Waldenses contained in the former edition, 
he has been gratified at finding that it excited an im« 
usual degree of interest in the minds of Christians 
of every denomination ; and the anxiety expressed 
by many to be as fully informed as possible con- 
cerning this remarkable people, whose memory 
the lopse of a century was rapidly sinking into 
oblivion, has stimulated him to spare no pains or 
exertions to gratify this laudable curiosity. Since 
its first publication the author has availed himself 
of every source of information within bis reach ; 
and those who are at the pains to compare the 
two editions will at least give him credit for some 
portion of industry in research, whatever may be 
their opmion of his judgment and skill in the dis* 
position of his materials. From the elaborate 
works of Sl^idan and Thuantts, he has been 
enabled to enrich his narrative with several va- 
luable extracts, illustrative of the history of the 
Waldenses in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The whole of the eighth section of ch. v. in which 
is sketched the history of Wickliff, Huss, and 
Jerome ; of the Lollards, and Bohemian brethren, 
now first makes its appearance in this work. The 
same may be remarked concerning ch. vi. sect. 3. 
in which a view of the dreadful cruelties inflicted 
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on the friends of reform, particularly in Spain 
and the Netherlands, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, is now introduced, chiefly for 
fte sake of keeping alive the reader's 'attention 
to the spirit and operation of the inquisition. And 
should it appear to any, that this section is a di« 
session from the history of the Waldenses, the 
author flatters himself that he shall find some 
apoldgy for its introduction, in the aspect of the 
fte^ffnt times— lAie revival of the lately expiring 
cause 0^ antichrist^ — the restoration of the Society 
of the Jesuits— ^and' the recent persecution of the 
Protesfftnts^ in tS\e MUtfa of France. For although 
the catlike of civil and religious liberty never had 
a'inote decideiftfrieiid, however much he may re* 
jmcef to think that it has had many abler advocates ; 
and thdugU he trtists he shall never act the incon* 
sistent part'of i/trishing to deprive a Catholic of 
any right or privilege which he would be disposed 
to claim for hiitn^lf ; yet he considers it perfectly 
congenial v^ith this, to do every thing in his 
power, c6nsistent with truth and by an impartial 
sbteincint' of facts, to inculcate upon his fellow- 
protestant^ a due consideration of the persecuting 
spirit of' P6pery^^and to warn them of the in* 
ndBus iartifices of all the Jesuitical emissaries of ' 
fte cbutt of Rome. If the Catholics of the pre- 
sent day can Vindicate their forefathers from the 
black catfeilogue of crimes, with which they stand 
chki^ed'in the following pages, the press is fairly 
•pen to tbeflji, and no one will rejoice in wit- 
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nessing their exculpiation more than the author of 
these volumes. He fears, however, that it is now 
too late to make the attempt with the smallest 
Eiope of success. 

Towards the close of the second volume, se- 
veral additimuil letters of out great Milton's are 
now given, to complete the series of his State- 
Papers relative to the Waldenses ; the narrative 
of their extirpation from the vallies of Piedmont 
is greatly enlarged ; and an Appendix of fifty 
' pages is also subjoined, containing authentic co- 
pies of the Duke of Savoy's edicts for their ex- 
pulsion, and his correspondence with the court 
of France which had compelled him to the san- 
guinary proceedings that issued in the ruin of his 
Protestant subjects, with various other interesting 
documents that were deemed .of sufficient import- 
ance to be rescued from oblivion. And upon the 
whole, though the author is fully sensible that nu- 
merous imperfections still attend this work, and 
that much remains to be done before it can be 
considered as at all worthy of the subject, he 
contents himself with the persuasion that he has 
achieved something towards it; and that, imperfect 
as it is, the friends of truth and genuine Christi- 
anity may learn more of its real history from 
these volumes than from any other work in our 
language. 

Pentonville, 

January 25» 1810, 
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CHAPTER I. 



A VIEW OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 
FROM THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE CLOSE OP 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 



SECTION I. 
From the Birth to the Death of Christ. 

The kingdom of the Messiah forms an important article 
in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. Those holy men 
who, frmn time to time, were raised up to exercise their 
ministry in the Jewish church, had foretold the advent of 
this illostrious personage, and described, in the most 
l^lowing colours,* the majesty of his character, the extent 
and perpetuity of his empire, the blessings of his govem- 
ment, and die happiness which his subjects should enj<^ 
imder his mild and gentle reign. Accordingly, the chosen 
tribes, .throughout successive ages, anticipated his appear* 
anoe with eager expectation.* 

It was a custom among the eastern monarchs, when 
entering upon an expedition, to send harbingers before 
ibem to announce their approach, and prepare for their 
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reception^ Isaiah had taught the Jews to expect 
that such also sbquld be the case with their promised 
Messiah ; that he should be preceded by " the voice of 
one cryinfg in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a high way for our 
God. Every valley shati be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be 
be made straight and the rough places plain; and the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
it together, for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it."* 

• Ih conformity with thi^ prediction, the sacred historian 
in£(Mrms us, that tiive joyful intelligence of the Messiah's 
immediate appearance, was announced, in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of the Roman emperor Tiberius, by the 
preaching of John the Baptist in the wilderness of Ju- 
dea.+ 

Hie leading object of John's ministry was to proclaim 
the kingdom of heaven at hand; in virtue of which he 
called upon all who hear,d bipi to repent and be baptized 
for the remission of their sins ; whilst the testimony that 
he bore to the character of his divine Master was the 
most honour^tble that can be conceived .J 

The Jewish Sanhedrim hearing of his fame, sent to in- 
terrogate him, whether be were the promised Messiah; 
and if not, to inform them what he professed himself to 
be.. John iminediately directed their attention to the 
prophecy of Isaiah^ declaring that he was merely the 
herald of his Sovereign — " the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the wav of Jehovah.'* — That there 
stood among them one whom they knew not, whose cha- 
racter was in^nitely more dignified than his own— one 
who, though he came after him, was preferred before 
him, and so much his superior that he considered himself 
Aol worthy to loose even the latchet of 'fai« shee.§ 

* Isai. zl. 3. t Luke iii. 1. t Matt. iiL 1, § Mat 1 19«-^« 
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SECT. 1.] Tie Mimstry of Jesus Christ. 3, 

When Jesus had a4;tajned the age of ihitty, the period v 
of Ufe at which the priests entered upon their ministrations . 
in the temple^ and was about to commence his public, 
ministry, he was solemnly inaugurated in his sacred office, 
hj means of the ordinance of baptism, administered bjr 
the hands of his fore-runner. Impressed with sentiments 
of the most profound veneration for his Lord, John he- 
sitated, saying, ^ I have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me ?" Jesus, however, reminded hin^ that 
there was a necessi^ for this — that his baptism was to 
serve as an emblematical figure of the manner in which he 
was to accomplish the work of human redemption: for 
as in baptism the individual is buried under, and raised 
again from, the water, even so it became him to fulfil 
all righteousness, by dying for the sins of his people ani\ 
rising again for their justification. This being, accord-, 
ingly, transacted in a figure, the evangelists inform us 
that " the heavens were opened, and the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, alighted upon Jesus, and a voices 
was heard from heaven declaring, ''This is my b^eloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.*'* 

The ministry of Jesus, which continued during a period 
of three years, was restricted to the benefit of the Jew- 
ish nation. . The writer of the Acts of the Apostles suma 
it up in two words, " He did and taught."t He went a^ 
bout all Galilee '' teadhing in ttieir synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, healing all manner 
of aiokness and all manner of disease among the people.'^ 
His doctrine comprehended the iiature .and perfections of 
jGrod— the misery of fallen man*— a declaration of his own 
character as the Son of (jfid and promised Mess^iah — the 
design of his mission into this worlds which was lo seek 
and save the lost, to give has life a ransom for many, and 
call sinners to repentance — the immortality of the soul— 

* Malt, iiii tyyXr. , , . t Act^ v t^ t Matt It. 53. 



4 His{if^(ftJlff,C^^i^n,(^ [cBoKf 

t^eresujrpc)(^j{|}.f^(^%^^ fhtiire: 

state of x^w^rd^ ^4^p^^^iUh^ntg~tb9^ H^ ?f^ap|>ottt«dr. 
of God to judg^ i^ yfoicld ux rightoauetiesstetitWI^st 
d§y; ai^d^ finaUy^^tJbe graciqus prozni&e^,;thQt(wkhD06€nnerr 
beiieyeth the. diving testunopy coQcemkig binwelf^ shaU : 
not p^ns]^ Kut haye ey^lasting life,* . . r, l- ^*": 
In his doctrine he rescued tiie moral law from theiUao' ^ 
glosses imposed upon it by the Scribes^ and Pharisees ; un-^ 
folded its spirituality and extent, as requiring. perfee4t<. 
love to God apd man;- and enforced its^ indisipenstbli^ii 
obligation uponall men a^ the luleof theiFOorri^pondeBce'J^ 
with God-— declaring that, he hin^elf cfupe^'joot t9 th^^ 
rogate or anii\il one tittle ; but to fulfilits vitUKHii reqiiin»« is 
ments, bybis own o|>ediei^ and .confiH9nkyt'0iere^ailoyU 
«nd adopting it as the ^unalterable law of his idngdojay*] 
which is to, regulat;. the cqniyct of jbis .disctjplai.iQtliHi^ 
end of timeaTt* ,, \» t .t*; .: v tv..; vf.u^ib 

^Th^ fame of this ^iy^ipjt^f^^soojpf^pti^ ^ffhipngkHi: 
out all Syria^" and ** multitudpSijof peo^e.^£rQiDH5b}iliBc^w 
from De(^polU,£rpm Jerut^^kl^m^fromallp^sof Jiidni^«ii(ih£ 
even firom,.beyopd: Joridan».)nesorted: to:him'>t6'hearihifti': 
di^coui^ j^d be he^ed of tbeir infinoitiest^^j: . The mir-^ 
racles which he wrought from time to time, were this fv^ 
le|r|^f^testoti^upfi)is mission that eould possibly be gi«w 
ei|j^ fp^^^tjbey. d^inoj»»tpkted that '' God wjia wilh«him.^^i 

^^•^y )^^ JP^*^^™^ ^^ ^ wordi in an instsHt^on pef- o 
8oi|8^ Jbpt^^ y^^ a|id a 4i8t«ace— they were ilone byhimi^ 
in, jd)^iqpi^. P^jy^u^P^ <^n. mai|iier'--^at JeiiiBaiemi<aMli' - 
]il^ery,p^^^^i^4e^tai^4 GaliliOe— m>/eil»es,Aiii viUagaii^ 

^?|5[9afit9«?,^f*'-»iPriy^J^ ^iW^es, m the.ffiiUic.8trMta4 
an^^in ^f ftl^j^if^s ip,tlic^&el||sy.and'iii tkcrwiidenii»ips«^ - 
^P^^v3lf!l?**p4^uG^til«p-Tl^ore^ andiiSfaamees'^' 

^^4:^)^ p£ jl^if^ynag^^lfdTrnot^^mLy >-^ 

* Xomi IT. S4. db. ii£ S— 19, Matt. xvi. f0. JolniT. 27~29. Marie 
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iiiiilliiiideb'-Hididiha^ord; ^^fdi^tTien bf eVetfy'^Werafj 
of-dnMctar. - 'T!ltty were hi mediselves of such a iiieiture 
aato*lieiiir the 'itricteH eicatimation/ ;bid they 'had everjr 
tlUaf^ab^tit them^niiiich could ploksibiy distinguisii them 
from the delusions of enthusiasmi and' the artifice^ of im-' 
postnrew^' Acoordmgly we find hitn appealing to them 
with all thecoilfidetice of an upright mind, fiiUy impre»- 
Md with a consciousness of their truth and reality. The ' 
appeal was short/shnple, ahd decisive. He sieldom rea* ' 
smed ott either their nature or destgn, but generally point-^ ' 
ed to ihem^as ' plain and indnbitaUe facts, which spoke 
their Mm meaning' and carried ' with theni theit own' sia* 
tI|otfi^^ ' » The^" w^re too puBIic t6 be suspected of Jmr ' 
poetQie^ and behig the dbjects of sense, they were se^' 
cwKitd'agtinft-^tke'd^ge ik^-e^^ >They had ho" 

disguise, and were, in a variety of instances, o^such a n^' 
tm*!M f)l»!pret^k|detbeyery posdbllity'of to^ ' They 

w^wit|pMf€NrmMm the midst ^of 'his bitterest edemies, 
ailii«ri8rtisb.palpab^atid deitafinms to eictoni^'Qm'UL^ ' 
thriaaksDdwkdgm^nt thM ^ thi« tikati doth iD!My inira*'*' 
cleaff tfiire let him' thus akme^'all men tnlll^liev^ on'' 

jj^kriitMiti^xe^ reader <^ tb^ evangelic hfstbfy wonl^'^ 
b€^eikilbiicoiiok(de|> 4t>m the ^.t&aLhik thid: are'giv^ n^ ^^ 
of4lM| mvkJNnAeM^bo folldwed Jesu^, ttnt thenidiftiei'd^^ 
hiir:dUeit>l» >^as^immetfse; ' ' But '^e have fMijuent ind* ' 
mifcwinKiei, Aa ifcdlacy of » iifapliet% tarustiAg ' to ^ppfeai>>''' 
ancetfttvthese thiftgtt. ^ W^i^We-tecdtisider^'only th^^^ 
iat«iR8iliB9dMiiire)6f )m doctride, the \visdom and energy * 
witb^Jriofavit^wos dielii9ere# and the stnj^ndous' works'' 
of 4«pcnMtuial>poiwer4>y» which it-was aceompanted^-^ 
the> lit^ raeeese ^is^ taitteiided it, ^rnnst faavcf eVet iremiuit<; 
ed a scource of perplexity to us v but the problem is solv* 
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their fathers by the prophets, they seem in general to hftvc 
had noother objectinview than the establishment of atem- 
poral monarchy, like the other kingdoms of this world^ 
though doubtless, much surpassing them all in its extent and 
splendour. Accordingly, being interrogated by their leaders 
** when the kingdom of God should come," Jesus perceived 
the mistake of their hearts, and to correct it, told them that 
" the kingdom of God cometh not with observation*'—* 
Aat is, it did not at all resemble the kingdoms of diia 
world — it was not to strike the senses of men by the glare 
of worldly grandeur ; for, as it is wholly spiritual, consist 
tmg in righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 

- he added, '* the kingdom of God is within you/** So al- 
so when he spake to them concerning their bondage to 
^n and vassalage to Satan the god of this world, with the 
necessity of being set free from this spiritual tyranny be- 
fore they could participate of the liberty of the sons of 
God, they resented it as the highest insult that could be 
offered them. *' We are Abraham's seed,*' say they " and 
were never in bondage to any man ; how sayest thou, ye 
shall be made free/'1- 

If we keep in view these false principles by which the 
minds of the Jewish people were led astray, the invincible 
obstinacy of their prejudices, and the contrariety of the 
doctrine and character of Jesus tbereto, we shall cease to 
wonder at the issue to which matters were ultimately re- 

^luced |Mstween them. When he avowed himself to be 
toe Son of God, and claimed equality with the MosT 
High, they resisted his pretensions and accused him of 
blasphemy. And when be acknowledged his regal cha^ 
racter, they charged him with treason against the Roman 
government. On these grounds they demanded his death, 
and *' the voices of them and of the chief priests pre^ 
vailed.'*J 
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It cannot be necessary to pursue diis part of the nar- 
ratiV^ in detluly since the result must be* fluniliaf to every- 
Clttistiah.''"*"They that dwelt at' Jemsaleta and their ru-- 
J^, Becitfe^^they 'knew him not, nor yet the voices of 
Ae' jyrbphets ^hith were read every Sabbath day;— they 
fHffilfed thieriif ih^ condemning him; aiid though they 
ibtihd iiii dame of death in Idm, yet desired - th^y Pilate 
dS&t he should be sTain; and when they had fulfilled alt 
that w^ written of Imn, they to6k Kim dbwn from the 
ftee and T4id him in a sepulchre. ' But God BAtsBn him 
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SEgTION'Il. 

^Ki ,. .. , ..'■'. ^HB'STOJTBCT CONTINUE©. ' 

l:.iM. ».•*.■ • I ■ . ■ ' . '. 

&^^ t^ Hexfmredifm qf Christ to the Promulgation of tl^ 

Gospel among the Genfiles. 

"The resurrection of Jesus is' an article of such impcirt- 
anoe m the system ofChristianitVy that, like the key stotie 
m the arch of the buildings it is emphatically thai WhicH 
supports tlie whole superstructure. "IfChtfistbeliotnseh,** 
says U19 apostiey ' then is our preaching vain/ ^d^bti't 



ii'^e 'aay i)ii*'which It sfibtitd hili>t>^ri, iitit 'oYily- tA' MS 
ducipresliut'io Weneioiies also, afad^ven rest6cf^the*eV& 

• Acti »iL «7— ao, t 1 Cor. XV. 14—19. i PsaHi. Psal- 

XVi. 10,11. Isai, liii. 10— 12. 
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dence of his divine mission "upon that event.* Of the 
truth and certainty of his resurrection, then, the apostles 
were witnesses, and they were every way qualified for sub- 
stantiating the fact. " He was seen by them alive after 
his crucifixion. It was not one person, but many wKo 
saw him. They saw him not only separately but together, 
not only by night but by day, not at a distance but near, 
not once only but several times. They not only saw him 
but touched him, conversed with him, ate with him, ex- 
amined his person to remove their doubts.** f — " He shew^ 
ed himself alive to them after his passion by many infal- 
lible signs, beiag seen of them forty day^,'' during which 
time " he spake to them concerning the kingdom of God^'J 
which they were to be employed in setting up in the world- 
To qualify them for this vast achievement he had pro* 
mised to pour down upon them the Holy Spirit, the pro- 
mise of the Father, and directed them to wait at Jerusa^ 
lem until they were ^dued with power from on high. 
When thus fitted for their work, they were enjoined to 
" go and teach all nations,*' or proclaim to them the glad 
tidings of salvation, to baptize all who believed the gos- 
pel, and then further to instruct them in all his eom^ 
mands.^ In doing this they were to be witnesses for him 
both in Jerusalem and iti allJudea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth. || Thus having de* 
livered them his last injunctions, he led them out as far 
as Bethany, where he lifted up his hands and blessed them, 
md while engaged in the very act of benediction, he wa6 
^lited from them and carried up ihto heaven, a cloud re^ 
ceiving him out of their sight-lf 
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* See Matt. avL 91. and xvii. 2^ and xx. 19. also xu. 38. . Jckbn ijL 
18^20. and x. 17« and viii. ie8. abo Matt xxvu. 53.. 
^ t Paley'8 Evidences of Christianity^ vol. ii, ch. a. X Acto u S» 

J Luke xxiv. 19. Acts i. 4, 11 Matt xxviii. 19, JJO. Markxyf. l^ 

% Lokexziv. 60,51. ^cts i. 8. 
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When the seventh Sabbath from the passover was com- 
pletely ended, and the next day or first day of the week 
fiilly come, that is, fifty days after Christ's resurrection 
and ten days after his ascension, the apostles, with the 
hundred and twenty disciples, were all assembled together 
with one accord, agreeably to their stated practice.* 
** And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues, like as of fire, sitting upon each of them ; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.^t 

Such is the account given us by the Spirit of inspira- 
tion concerning this extraordinary interposition of heaven, 
and die eflPects which it produced upon the apostles were 
certainly of the most stupendous kind. For, it is evident 
that, a flood of light now broke in upon their minds, as it 
were instantaneously, instructing them in the meaning of 
the prophetical writings, vastly beyond what they had 
hitherto attainedf removing the films of prejudice which 
clouded th^ir understandings ; and leading them into just 
views of the spiritual and heavenly natme of their Lord's 
kingdom. Upon many occasions, during his personal in- 
tercourse with them, they had discovered strong prejudi- 
ces in favour of a worldly kingdom, and slowness of heart 
to believe all that tlie prophets had written ; and even 
when their Lord had risen from the dead and was about 
to ascend into heaven, they asked him, ** Wilt thou a;t t}^ 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel P*X But the il- 
lumination which now filled their minds, removed their 
Ignorance, rectified their misapprehensions, and conform- 
ed their views to the scope of all the prophets, as well as 
to the doctrine which they had received from the lips of 
Ghrisi himself. . 

• John zz. 19, 96. Acts ii 1. 1 Cor. zvi. 1, f. 
t ActB n. fh-4. t Acts i, 6. ' 
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It is also manifest that tliis effasion of the Holy Spirit 
had an amazing effect upon the apostles in animating them 
with a spirit of power, magnanimity, and zeal in their 
master's service. While he was yet with them, we may 
trace in the^r history numerous marks of timidity and 
weakness under the anticipation of danger. Such were 
their efforts to prevent his going into Judea; and their 
forsaking him at the time of his apprdiension ; on which 
occasion, it is recorded that they all forsook him and fled; 
even Peter, the most intrepid among them, denying that 
he knew him. But what a revolution took place in theijr 
conduct in this respect after the day of pentecost ! We 
behold them inspired with fortitude and resolution to de- 
clare their testimony before magistrates and rulers, regard- 
less of personal danger, and even *' rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for his sake,*' 

But the most astonishing effect of all was, that they 
were hereby qualified for speaking various languages which 
they had never learned, thus making known their message 
to men of all nations under heaven, and confirming its 
truth by performing such miraculous works as were an 
evident indication that God was with them. This indeed 
was in perfect consistency with Christ's promise to them 
when he said, ** In my name shall they c.ast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up 
serpents ; and If they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the 8ick,9nd they shall 
recover." An occurrence so renlote from the common 
course of nature, we may readily suppose would produce 
an astonishing sensation upon those who were witnesses 
of it. The sudden ability of so many rude and illitei^ate 
Galileans, to speak perfectly in all languages — ^to express 
themselves with propriety and force, so as not only to be< 
clearly understood, but to impress the consciences of the 
hearers, was a phenomenon which carried with it a proof 
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of divine interposition too incontestible to admit of a ra- 
tional doubt. Those who first observed it, spake of it to 
others, and a rumour spread abroad. Jerusalem was at 
Ae moment the resort of Jews and Jewish proselytes dis- 
persed throughout the various parts of the Ifibman empire, 
and multitudes had come from different countries to cele- 
brate the feast. The promiscuous throng, who were col- 
lected by so strange a report, and had been accustomed 
to different languages, were therefore greatly astonished 
to hear them declare, each one in his own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God. While some expressed their 
surprise at this, others ascribed it to the effects of wine. 
This weak and perverse slander was, however, immediately 
refuted by the apostle Peter, who, standing up with the 
other eleven apostles, liftied up his voice and said unto 
them : — ** Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Je- 
rusalem, be this known unto you that these are not drunk- 
en as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 
day* — but this is that which is spoken by the prophet 
Joei/*f He then quotes the words of Jehovah in which 
he had promised to pour out his Spirit upon all flesh— -at- 
tended with the most awful denunciations against those 
who should despise it, but with a gracious promise of sal- 
vation to all that should call upon the name of the Lord. 
The illustration of this remarkable prophecy ipd j$9 appli^ 
cation to what was now dbvious to all their a«ftilses> ^#ved 
the way for the apostle's drawing their attention to the 
great imbject of his ministry, the death and resurrectioii 
of Jesus of Nazaretii, whom they had taken and by wicl&* 
ed hands crucified and slain. 

The Holy Spirirt gaVe eiiergy to his doctrine. Like a 
torrait, it bore down all the vain imaginations and pre^ 
wmptaous realKmings by which the minds of his hearers 
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* X^orresponduig to our nine in tbe morning* 
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were fortified ; it reached conviction to their consciences, 
so that like men frantic with despair, they cried out in the 
anguish of their hearts, " Men and brethren, what shall 
we do V* To persons reduced ^ to this extremity, con- 
scious that they had been imbruing their hands in the 
blood of the Son of God, how unspeakably welcome must 
nave been the words of the apostle, " Repent, and b? 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost; 
for the promise is to you and to your children, and to all^ 
that are afar off, even to as many as the Lord our God 
shall call."* 

This divine declaration of mercy, to men in the situation 
of these convicted jews, pricked to the heart with a con- 
sciousness of their guilt and overwhelmed with despair, 
must have been like life from the dead. Three thousand 
of them joyfully received the apostles* doctrine, were bap- 
tized, and the sajgae day added to the number of disciples, 
that already existed in Jerusalem 

And here we contemplate the beginning of th^ establisih* 
ment of Christ's kingdom in the world ; or, which is the 
same thing, the . erection of th^ first Christian church. 
But before proceeding further, it may not be improper 
to pause and endeavour to trace out a concise description 
of it, in a ifew leading particulars. 

When Jesus was interrogated by the Roman governor 
concerning his claim to royalty, he replied that his Wwgdewn 
was fiot of this world; and in the church of Jerusalem we 

^' * " * • ■ . - J 

se^ the truth of this exemplified. We there behold p^ 
company of self-condemned sinners, who under the imr" 
pending wrath of heaven, had fled for refuge to the mer-, 
cy of God freely proclaimed to them in the gospel of sal--, 
vation. They were persons who believed ^hat thes^ m-^, 
spired witnesses testified concerning t;he mi^s^on, the char* 

* Acts ii, 38* 
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acter, the sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension 
into heaven of the Son of God ; and who, under all their 
accumulated guilt and wretchedness, found enough in 
these things to encourage their hope of forgiveness, and 
even fill their souls with peace and joy. The gospel 
which the apostles preached, was that Which exactly suit- 
ed their case — it contained no rules or directions about 
what they should do in order to atone for their deep and 
aggravated guilt ; for they found all that was necessary 
to satisfy the most troubled conscience in the doctrine 
concerning the Son of God as delivered for the ofTeiices 
of the guilty and raised again for their justification.* 

Hence we see that in obedience to his conunand, " thpse 
who gladly received the truth, were baptized" in the name 
of die Lord Jesus. In this ordinance they confessed their 
faith in him as the Son of God, who died for their siiis, 
was buried, and rose again the third day ; publicly pro- 
fessing that all their hope of salvation centered in these 
thmgs. They separated themselves from " an untoward 
generation ;" and " all that believed were together/* 
They received from the apostles the various ordinances of 
pubKc worship-^the apostles' doctrine, the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread, and the ordinances of prayer and praise; 
and in these thiAgs they continued stedfastly, having JGbU 
vonr with all the people, and receiving into their iiumber, 
from time to tiine, such individuals as it pleased the Lord 
to call to the knowledge of the truth. 

The doctrine which they believed, and in which thiey 
fbnhd all their happiness and joy, was the common \>ond 
of urnoh among fhem. They loved one another ybr t/ie 
trtah^sihkey Which dwelt mutually in them. To this they were 
naturally attached, as being the common centre ot their 
loj)e and joy, arid it prompted ttiem to take a lively inter- 
ftt ill each* ofliei^^' spiritual welfare. Having experienced 
lunchforgi^eh^d^ at *^e hands of God, they\^ereinfiuencett 
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to love much. And diis love was not an inactive, dor* 
mant principle in them, for it manifested itself in the most 
sabstantial iacte of kindness and liberality. ** There were 
none among them that lacked, for as many as were pos- 
sessed of lands or houses sold them, and laid the amount 
down at the apostles' feet, and distribution was made ac- 
cording as every man had need/** It is evident, there- 
fore, that they were not connected together by any of 
those ties which constitute die spring of action in the 
kingdoms of this world. In men actuated by such noble 
and disinterested principles, human policy could have no 
place. Their fears, their hopes, their joys, and their sor- 
rows were all of a spiritual and heavenly tendency ; and 
they were animated by one object of pursuit, the attain- 
ment of that glory, honour, and immortality, promised 
them by the Lord Jesus. . 

Thus was the kingdom of Christ established with all 
possible evidence that it was not of this world. What 
laws were given were of divine origin and authority, they 
were held superior to all other laws. We ought, say the 
servants of Jesus, to obey God rather than man. What 
power appeared, was the power of God, working in a mi- 
raculous manner, and with supernatural efficacy. The 
design of this eii^traordinary interposition was not to res^ 
tore again the kingdom to Israel, or to bestow the honours 
and the riches of^ the world on the followers of Christ ; 
but to deliver them from the present evil world, and save 
them from perishing in the destruction that awaits it. 
So far were they fit)m being allowed the hope of reigning 
in this hfe, that they were assured of being exposed to 
poverty, contempt, and every form of persecution. Nei- 
ther their principles nor their practices were conformable 
to this world; nor were their hopes or fears to be engag- 
ed by the concerns of it; but they were to wait for the 

* Acts It. 34* 
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return of the Lord Jesus Christ, and expect to reign with 
him in glory. 

If such be a just representation of the church or king- 
dom of Christ as it appeared in its first establishment, it 
is manifest that, wherever we trace it in subsequent periods, 
we must find something that resembles it in its leading 
features. We shall discern a people, holding the same 
views of the character and work of the Saviour ; owning 
subjection to him as the King whom God hath set upon his 
holy hill of Zion; evincing their allegiance to hiin by an 
implicit obedience to his Ia\^s, itistitutioits, and ordinances; 
and rejecting the doctrines and commandments of men. 
As the church at Jerusalem was the first Christian church 
established by the ministry of the apostles, so it was de- 
signed to serVe as a pattern, in its fahh and order, to all 
succeeding chmrches, to the end of the world; It was con- 
stituted under the direction of the twelve inspired apostles, 
who for ' a* course of time acted as the elders, bishops or 
overseers of the flock of Christ, took up their station in it^ 
and, under divine direction, gave forth the law to regulate 
the practiees of all other' churches : for out of Zion was 
to go fbrth the law and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem.* 

Having briefly glanced at this heavenly kmgdom in its 
first establishment, and seen its origin, nature, laws, im:- 
mnnities, and the character of its subjects, I now proceed 
to trace its subsequent history, agreeably to the account 
given of it by the prophet Daniel. ^^ And in the days of 
diese kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall 
not be left to other people, but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all other kingdoms; and it shall stand for ever." 
ch« ii. 44. 

• Acts XV. 6. 22—29. Isaiah ii. 2. 
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The success which attended the first publication of the 
gospel, is very beautifully described in the book of the 
Revelation, ch. vi. 1, 2. by a yision which the apostle had 
of the Lamb,; opening the first seal. '* Ana I saw," says 
he, '^ and behold a white horse ; and. he that sat on him 
had a bow, and a crown was given unto him'^ abd he went 
forth conquering and to conquer/* The history of the 
apostles and first preachers affords a striking couiift^tit oil 
these words, at the same time, that it illustrates to us an 
ancient prediction concerning the Messiah ;* for now ^e 
see the standard bi^ Christ first erected as an ensign to the 
nations ; from hence went forth the rod of his strength, 
by which be ruled in the midst of his enemies, and (from 
that time, or) in that day of bis power, thewinin)g hatiohs 
submitted to him cheerfully, and ** numeroi;u;|'^ drop^ 6F 
mommg dew." 

Among the Jews there iitrere daily tpree stated hours of 
prayer, at which times some went up to the temple, and 
others prayed in their own houses with their faces di* 
rected towards the templie. Th^ first of these stated times 
of devotion was at nine in the morning, which was the 
time of their offering the lamb for the morning sacrifice; 
the second at twelve at nooti, called by them the time* of 
the great meat-offenng : and thie third, at t^ee in the 
afternoon, Wten t% oflFerea Ad lito^ for Ae evening 
sacrifice. Two of the ajpostles, viz. Peter and John, 
going up together into the teihple,' on one of £hese occa^ 
sions, w^e addressed by a poor cripple who H<E»licited alms 
from them. The inan had been lame A*om his infancy, 
and was carried daify to the gate, of the temple,' where he 
importuned the almB of the worshippers as they passed 
him. The apostles fixing thdr eyes upon bim,'^demandied 
his attenbbn to what they were about to say ; assured lum 
that silver and gold they ha;d ibbne, btat that s^ch as they 
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had they were leady to communicate, adding, '' In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk."* 
The power of the glorified Saviour gave energy to the 
word of his servants,. Peter took him hy the hand and 
lifted him, up ; his feet and ancle bones received strength, 
and the invalid wits in an instant restored to the entire 
and perfect exercise of his limbs. Wonder and ama!^e- 
ment seized the minds of the spectator^ of this miracle ; 
the people^ cpUected together in vast concourse around 
the apostjes in Solomon's porch, ^^ greatly wondering'' 
at what had ^ken place, but wholly unable to account 
£or it. Peter seized tfa^ opportunity^ a most favourable 
one EUiquestiopibly, to draw their attention to the grand 
dieme of his ministry, the death and the resurrection of 
his tiord. He first reprehended their stupidity in sup- 
posing^ for a monijent, that a work so far exceeding the 
power of man, and so much above the course of nature, 
could have been accomplished by their own agency, or 
in virtue of their own holiness ; pressed home upon them 
ibax guilt in putting to death the Prince of life ; boldly 
ti^tified that G6d had raised him again from the dead ; 
and^ (glared that the miracle which they had witnessed, 
Wf9 effected solely by the power of Christ. The apostle 
adinitted t|pt their guilt had arisen from their own igno- 
rimc^, and that -^ of their rulers; and that God, whose 
province it is to educe good out of evil, who makes the 
wrath of man to praise him, and ordereth all things after 
the ..counsel of his own will, had over-ruled their wicked 
devices to subserve at once his own gloiy and the happi- 
ness of spfid man. He, therefore, exhorted them to 
repent and beUeve the gospel which he now preached, 
and which it was the divine good pleasure should first of 
all be made known among them who were the children 
of the prophets, and of the covenant which God made 

• Act» VOL tfke. 
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with the fathers. He declared to them that Je&us of Na- 
zareth was that great Prophet whose coming had been 
foretold by Moses ; and of whom he was only the type ; 
that it was their indispensable duty .to hear Him in all 
things whatsoever he should speak ; and reminded them 
of the warning which Moses himself had denounced 
against every one that should not hear that great Prophet* 
'* Unto you first ^^ says he, " God having raised up his 
Son Jesusy sent him to bless you, in turning away every 
one of you from his iniquities." » 

This discourse produced a second harvest of converts 
to the Christiaii faith;, for ^ many who heard the word 
believed ; the number .being about five tibousand."''^ By 
this time, however, the enemies, of Jesus began to take 
the alarm, Peter had scarcely Aoae speaking, when the 
priests and Sadducees, with the captain of the temple, 
rushing upon them, forcibly apprehended I^eter and John, 
and committed them to prison On the following day 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, their si^reme court of judicatm-e, 
was convened. It consisted of the. rulers or chief priests ; 
the heads of the twenty-four courses ; the elders of the> 
o.thex jtribes; and the Scribes who were doctors of the- 
law, commonly of the tribe of jLevi. This great national 
council sat at Jerusalem. Anniis, who had formerly been 
high priest but was ejected by the Roman procuiat^,> 
was with them, <and Caiaphas (his son-in-law)* who was 
now high-priest; the very persons who had procured tlie 
death of Jesus Christ, and who of course were highly 
conqemed to suppress this nejv doctrine. John and 
Alexander, two distinguished personages among Ae^ 
Jews^ with others who were related to the high prie^t„ 
were also present upon this i^teresting occasion. It was.* 
the jcnstom for the Sanhedrim to sit almost in « drcle> 
and to place the prisoners in its centrcu T)ie Qpostleftf' 

^ Acl8iv.4. 
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being now t^rought out and placed in the midst, it was 
demanded of them to say by what power or by what 
name they had performed the wonderful cure on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Peter, who had formerly trembled at the voice of a 
girl, was now not afraid to use the utmost freedom with 
the council and beads of the Jewish nation. He con- 
fessed the name agid cause of Jesus ; charged home upon 
their consciences tii^ir guilt in putting him to death ; as* 
sured them the miracle was wrought in his name and by 
his power; and while be pointed their attention to the 
voices of their owti: prophets, declaring that '* jhe stone 
which should be set at nought of the builders, would be- 
come the head of the corner ;" finally averred that Jesus 
was Abe ajone medium of salvation to the children of 

A litde reflection upon this strange scene will be suffi- 
dexkt, to .apprize us of the dilemma in which the Sanhe- 
drim was now inifolved. On the one band, the fortitude, 
the wisddfn, and the composure of the apostles struck 
them with surprise : for. they perceived that they were 
men Restitute of the Advantages of education, and had no 
ppetensions to whai lihe world eails wisdom. They were 
recognized by some as the former eompanions of Jesus 
pnevioiis to his ^crucifixion, in whose name they, now 
declared the miiueie to have b^en wrought ; and the. man 
who had been healei) stood before them. There was no 
rcas<miMg against mattel* of fact ; th^ thing carried its 
omu evidence along with it. Bat the question now was, 
how should the difficulty be got over ? They, therefore, 
ordjemd the apostles out of court ; held a solemn council 
anong themsielyes ; confessed that the miracle was incon- 
trovertible ; b»t Aat the Ijest way of getting rid of the 
business was, as far as in them l^y, to quash all further 
inquiiy into this myst^ious a^f^ir^ a^d dismiss the 4po«* 
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tks with a strict injunction that th^ ^hpijild teach no 
more in the name of Jesus ! 

The number of the disciplea cpntinn^^d to increase in 
Jerusalem, and, from the chiirch there, the word of the 
Lord sounded out into the adjacent parts. The pr^esence^- 
of Christ was conspicuously displayed among his people, 
" The multitude of them that beUeyed werei of one heart 
and soul;" the apostles were armed with fortitude to 
bear testimony to the resurrection of the Lord Jc^us; and 
'* great grace was upon them all." The m^itituted ^s- 
cipline of the house of Godwasmanifestec^jby.punishii^i 
in the persons of Ananias and his wife JS^pphira, th^ 
odious crimes of dissimulation and( hypocrisy ; and thii 
awful manifestation of the divine j.ea,lousy aQd holiness 
impressed the whole church with ceyereiic^. js^id feari 
while " believers were the mpre added tq tl^, Lqrd, x^ul- 
titttdes both of men fuidji^om^."* Th^ jj^^n^as that 
Zion ** looked forth ^ the nM>rning, fmr as the sup, (dear 
as the mopi\, fm^ tei^hle as |ti^.an^y.i;i;^t|{ bampiersv f 

The Sadducees, it would.se^nv.l^f.^at th]|| jinne,, the 
chief sway in the Jeinrish state. Jost^pjbv^^ ^}ieir, own. |ds- 
torian, has described then(i/^as remarjkabJe/pr.a fiierce 
and cruel temjper ; and that^. particularly wh^ they sat in 
judgment, t]^ey were, much mqjife rigprpus and severe than 
the Pharisees "t Of ,this ^s^ct were Caiaph^t, the high 
pries^ and I^js party^ Th^y heard^of^the pi;ogress of the; 
gospel,^ ^d were ftjl^ .iiyith indignation.^ iVpon this^ 
occasioQ s|ll the apostles ,j^e^m to have be^ th^ yictin^i^ 
of their rage. Th^,/yere seized and cjpnfiAed in the 
common pri^P^t,. But boisrfp^^^ 13 the rafge of man^ 
when opposing ^^e couiiael^ of h^ven!. One stronger 
than the. wbcfe j^ajjihedrim, , .eyfsp ^ th^ , Lord Jesus, dis- 
patched Jbyis|U|gd Jhat .?am^ mght^^i^p qpent^dfthe prUoa 

^ Act»y. 14. - ' t ciDt; a.'m:' ' - t Aatiq. wi^. ^ io.f&, 

aBdb«i0.^9.M* Jew, Wm, b. ;• cb. 8. ; irff . 
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doors, and brought out the apostles^ directing them to 
go in the morning into their very temple, and tl^re speak 
to the people all the words of this life. How great must 
have been the amazement of the Sanhedrim at hearing, 
on their assembling on the morrow, and giving com- 
mandment to have the apostles brought forth, that the 
officers found the prison doors shut with all possible 
safety, and the guards at their posts, but not a prisoner 
within ; and that the apostles were, at that moment, in 
the temple, tetohistg the people. 

The in6|k)rtj ^ ^may easily be imagined, struck an un- 
usual diamp'^ipdti'fh^' whole court, who finding them- 
selves so'- Mqu^itdy foiled, began to hesitate about the 
restilt of all thi^l^ They had oT)i§tinately resisted the 
divihe iiii^ifdn 6f 'Jekusy supported as it was by the most 
unquestionable inir^l^s ; and they had at length suc- 
ceeded in putting him to death. Now they congratu- 
lated them^elVei' that there wasi an end to him and his 
cause. But When th^y £5und his disciples, after his death, 
affirming thsLt Otid had raised him froni the^ dead, and 
exalted Um to the'liigfae^ glory in heaven; that they 
cttried on the same design, and that they brought mi- 
ractes in his haihe, they could see no end of the aSair, 
and were wholly at a loss what course to take. Add to 
aD this, that the sentimehts of the multitude were now 
evidently with'&e aposdes, and some little prudence was 
necessary, wMIe they piiiiilshed the latter, thisit they did 
Bot bring down tipbn their bwli heads the Vengeance of 
die former. Thie officers, however, were* seiit to take 
diiem, being 'etijoitied td do ii widiout violence.* The 
apdstks peaceably yielded theiliselvei'; and being brought 
bdbre the cbundl, W6re severely reprfehended fc^ disre- 
garding the late' prbhibHion th^ h^ fecdved from the 
edmibil. They 'leUisWered with'' dieir usuetl firmui^^s, as 
A^ bad done .u|K)n a former occ^^ion, that if, was only 
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reasonable they should obey God, rather than man ; but 
they avowed their determination to persevere, arid even 
charged the Sanhedrim, in terms more pointed than eVer 
they had yet done, with being the betrayers and mur*- 
derers of the Lord of life. They, at the same time, as- 
serted that " God had raised up Jesus from the dead, 
and exalted him to his right hand in heaven, to be a 
Prince and Saviour, to dispense rfeperttance tb Isriael, and 
the remission of sins/' ' 

It is manifest that matters were now arrivefd at the ut- 
most crisis, between the apostles and the Jewish rulers, 
who were cut to the heart by the answer which the former 
had given them. The rage of the Sadducees could no 
longer be restrained; and the destruction of the apostles 
was the first thing that occurred to themi — A true pic- 
ture of the spirit' of bigotry in every age, when men armed 
with power have' been engaged in opposing the cause of 
tnith and justice. But God, who in his over-ruling 'pto^ 
vidence, had hitherto guarded the lives of his - serVftnts^ 
and had still further occasion for their labours, restr^ned 
the wrath of the Jewish rulers, and averted the purposes 
of this confederacy. There was among them, a certBkk 
doctor of the Jewish law, of the sect of the Pharisees 
(said to have been the son of good old Simeon, mentioned 
Luke ii. 25.), and certainly the preceptor of the fan^ous 
apostle Paul, a person of great eminence in his profession^ 
and deservedly venerated for his prudent counsel in cases 
of difficulty. Gamaliel, after requesting that the apostles 
might withdraw a little while from the hall of justice, 
gave his advice that they should let those men alone. 
He reminded them of the fates of several impostors who 
had risen up among them from time to time, but whe> 
bad all come to ruin; and that if this new sect were a. 
mere human institution, it was unnecessary to give them- 
selves any trouble to suppress it, for it would (^itself 
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come to an end quickly ; but if it were really of God, all 
their opposition would be in vain, and they themselves 
would only be found ultimately fighting against heaven. 
The advice of Gamaliel prevailed; the apostles were 
again called in, and again commanded not to speak any 
more in the name of Jesus ; yet, to save appearances, they 
were not dismissed until they had been scourged and en- 
joined silence. But neither the stripes nor the injunction 
had any influence upon them ; they " retired from the 
presence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to sufler shame for the name of Jesus, whilst daily 
in the temple, and in every house, they ceased not to 
teach and preach Jesus Christ."* 

At this interestitig period, while Satan's kingdom fell 
like, lightning from heaven before the preaching of the 
everlasting gospel, and the number of the Christians was 
daily encreasing, a circumstance 'arose in the church, 
which demanded the attention and engaged the wisdom 
of the apostles. The church, though consisting wholly 
of Hebrews, comprised two classes of persons : one party 
understood only the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, 
which was used in their synagogues at Jerusalem and its 
vicinity, while the other had been accustomed chiefly to 
the use of the Greek language, into which the Old Tes- 
tam^t scriptures had been translated (the version which 
we now call the Septuagint), and which had been for 
some time in common use, previous to the coming of 
Christ, in all the Jewish synagogues, dispersed through- 
out the cities of Greece, as well as in Egypt. These last 
were called Hellenists, or Grecians, and of them, it would 
appear, there were at that time many in Jerusalem, mem- 
bers of the church. As the multitude supplied out of 
the common fund was very great, it can excite no surprise 
that a few individuals were occasionally overlooked'.' 

• Acts V. 41 i 
Vol. I, E 
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Hence a " mnrmuring is said to have been excited among 
the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily imnistnation/'* 

Hitherto the tweWe apostles had executed the different 
offices of apostle, elder, and deacon-— the former or high- 
est office in the Christian church, being evidently con- 
sidered as including every inferior one. To redress the 
alleged grievance, the apostles Convened the whole 
church, stated to them that the ipinistfy of the word of 
•God was that which claimed their own primary attention, 
and how unsuitable it would be for them to lieglect it for 
the sake of looking after the poor ; they therefore re- 
commended it to their brethren to look out among them- 
selves for seven men, full of wisdom and the Holy Spirit, 
to be appointed over this matter. " But we," say they, 
" will give ourselves wholly to prayer and to the ministiy 
of the word." The proposal met the cordial approbation 
of all the church ; and thus the office of deacon was in- 
stituted. They chose Stephen, and Philip, and Procho- 
rus, and Nicanor, Timon, Pannenas, and Nicholas, a pro- 
selyte of Antioch. Some of them (probably all) were 
"occasionally engaged in preaching the' gospel, But this 
was no part of their office as deacons, the latter being 
restricted to the serving of tables, or ministering to the 
Wants of the poor. 

There Were in Jerusalem a great number of S3magogues, 
to which the people resorted for religious instruction. 
One of these was called the synagogue of the Libertines, 
that is, such Jews and proselytes as had been Roman 
slaves, but had obtained their freedom, or were the de- 
scendants of such free men. It was also the resort o# the 
Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and those who came from 
Cilicia (among whom, in all -probability, was Saul of 
Tarsusf), as well as others that came from Asia Minor. 

* Acts vi. 1, &c. t Acts xxiii. S4» and xxit 39. 
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Stephen, by the boldness of his doctrine, and tb^ muracles 
wbich he wrought among the people in attestation of it, 
had attracted the attention of ceitaiu persons belonging 
to that synagogue, who undertook to dispute with him ; 
bat not being able to resist the wisdom and the spirit 
with which he spake, they had recourse to tlie old me- 
dK)d of persecution. They suborned men to accuse him 
of blasphemy against Moses and against God. By tliis 
artifice Stephen was brought before the Sanhedrim, where,, 
though alone and unsupported, in the midst of furious 
enemies, he stood firm and unmoved, like a rock in the 
midst of the waves. " And all that sat in the council 
looking stedfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the 
&ce of an angel.'** 

The noble defence which Stephen delivered on this oc- 
casion will be found in the seventh chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, to which I must refer the reader ; its length 
precludes its insertion, and to abridge would be to inr- 
jure it. 

Bat what avail signs and wonders, the most splendid 
appeals of eloquence, or the most forcible convictions of 
truth among the obdurate and incorrigible i For, not- 
withstanding the goodness of his cause, the miracles 
which he had wrought to support it, the lustre with which 
he now appeared, and the eloquence which flowed in tor- 
rents from his lips, " they cried out with a loud voice, 
and stopped their ears, and ran upcm hivi with one ac- 
cord,, and cast him out of the city, and stoned him to 
deadi."f His dying deportment evinced how eminently 
he was fiUed with the spirit of his divine Master, and is a 
pattern to all who are called to suffer in the same righte* 
OQS cause. He kneeled down with the utmost tranquillity 
and composure, and having committed his departing soul 
JDto the hands orhis Redeemer, his only remaining €on« 

• Acts vL 15. t Acts Yiu 57— 60. 
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cem was for his murderers, and, in the temper and spirit 
of his dying Master, his last words were, " Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he 
ell asleep." 

The death of Stephen was so far from satiating the rage 
of the Jewish rulers, that it seems to have been regarded 
inerely as the tocsin to fresh scenes of slaughter and 
blood. They now gave full vent to thdr cruelty, and 
raised a general persecution against the whole church. 
The loss of this first of " the noble army of martyrs '* was 
deeply bewailed by his brethren ; and as the only remain* 
ing token of their affection, " Devout men carried Ste-* 
phen to his burial, and made great lamentation over 
him.'''"' During the last tragical scene, when his enemies 
were . about to carry their vengeance into effect against 
him, they laid down their clothes at the feet of a young 
man whose name was Saul, and who was one of those 
that gave their voices for his being put to death* 

Saul was bom at Tarsus, the chief city of the province 
of Cilicia. His parents were both of them Hebrew Jews, 
and his father, who was of the tribe of Benjamin, was a 
JlKtemm of Rome. Having received the first rudiments 
of his education in his native city, he went to Jerusalem, 
where he entered himself of the sect of the Pharisees, and 
studied the law of Moses, with the traditions of the elders, 
under Gamaliel, a noted doctor of the laws. When Ste- 
phen was put to death, Saul, though but a young man, 
appears to have taken an active part upon the occasion ; 
and now flushed with the blood of that eminent martyr, 
he became outrageous. Armed with authority from the 
high priest, he made havoc of the church ; pursued thenr 
from house to house, dragging them away to prison with- 
out mercy, and scomrging them in the synagogues, com- 
pelled them to blaspheme the name of Jesus, not sparing^- 
^ven the weaker sex.f 

* Acts viii. 1, 2« t Acts xxvk 9| 10« 
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Conformably to tlie instnictioiis which Christ himsrif 
had left them,* the disciples gave way to the stonn, and 
dispersed tbeooselTes thnraghont the cities of Judea and 
Samaria, spreading the knowledge of the gospel wherever 
they came. And here it is scarcely possible for us not to 
contemplate the short-sightedness of human policy, as 
contrasted widi the wisdom and oyer-niling providence 
of God. The very methods taken to quash the cause of 
Christ became the direct means of promoting its pro» 
gress. PhiUp, of whom we have lately seen that he was 
chosen a deacon of the church in Jerusalem, went down 
to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ among the 
inhabitants with great success. Intelligence being 
brought to Jerusalem that Samaria had received the 
word of God, two of the apostles went down thither, and 
cqynmwiicated to the new converts the supernatural gifts 
of tfae-Holy Spirit, and thus the second Christian church 
was planted. Soon after this, we find Philip, by divine 
direction, meeting with the Ethiopian euauch, to whom he 
communicated the knowledge of Christ, and baptized him 
into the faith of it, by which means the gospel would be 
carried down to Ethiopia, and the prediction of the Psal- 
mist consequently fulfilled, ** Ethiopia shall stretch out 
h&t hands unto God."t 

Philip, on returning from this interview with the 
eunuch, called at Azotus (the famous Ash do n of the 
Philistines)^ J a town on the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and from thence passed through several cities 
that lay in his way, preaching the gospel in each of them, 
until he arrived at Caesarea, at that time the metropolis of 
Palestine, and residence of the Roman governor, where 
he appears to have afterwards settled for life.;}: . 

In all this time the malice of Saul was raging with»un- 
abated fury. Intimation had probably been given him, ; 

♦ Matt. X. 23. t Psal. Ixviii, 31. t 1 Sam. vi. 17. § Act* xxi. 8, 9. 
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that many of the persecuted disciples had taken refuge at 
Damascus. This was a most noble city, situated at the 
foot of mount Lebanon.* It had formerly been the capi- 
tal of Syria, and was still very considerable. Josephus 
says it abounded with Jews, and in one place mentions 
that the inhabitants shut up in their baths, and destroyed, 
in one hour, ten thousand of themif and upon another 
occasion he represents the Damascenes as having mur- 
dered eighteen thousand Jews with their wives and chil- 
dren, without the least colour or pretext. J To this city 
Saul petitioned the high priest to grant him letters of au- 
thority to go and search the synagogues for the disciples, 
of Jesus, iand that, if he found any, he might bring them 
bound to Jerusalem. .Caiaphas was still in office, and, 
no doubt, every way as anxious as Saul himself could be 
to stop the growing heresy. The request was cheerfully 
complied with, and, in the capacity of chief inquisitor, 
and breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
Christians, Saul fastened on his journey to fulfil, a^he 

* So Milton, in reference to the Syrian idol, whose temple was fixed 
in that city, Urns writes ; 

■ " Rimmon, whose delightful seat 

*^ Was /atr DttmasctUf on tiie fertile banks 
*' Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams." 

Par. Lost. B. 1. 1. 467, &c. 

Mr. Manndrdl describes it as '^ situated on an even plain of so great ex* 
tent, that one can but just discern the mountains which compass it on thft. 
farther side. It stands on the west side of the plain, about two miles 
distant from the head of the river Barrady which waters it It is of a Umg 
strait figure, abont two miles m extent, adorned with mosqoes and steeples, 
and encompassed with gardens, according to computation, full thirty miles 
round.*'— The fruit tree called the Damascene, and the flower called the 
Damask Hose, were transplanted from the gardens belonging to this city ; 
and the silk and linen, known by the name of Damask, wiere probably the 
iirreiition Of its inhabitants. 

An. Univ. Hist» 8vo. vol. 1* p« 260t 

t Wars, b, d« ch. 10. ^ 2, 1 Ibid, b. 7, ch. S. $ 7. 
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thoughty the holy errand of extirpating heretics. About 
noon, Saul and his companions arrived in the vicinity of 
the city of Damascus, when suddenly there appeared to 
him the Schekinah or glory of the Lord, far more bright 
and dazzling than the sun in his meridian splendour, and 
this great light from heaven shone around them. Saul 
was sufficiently versed in Jewish learning to recognize 
this as the excellent glory, and he instantly fell to the 
earth as one dead. But how inconceivably great must 
have been his astonishment to hear himself addressed by 
name, " Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?" And yet, 
if alarmed at the question, his surprise could not be dimi- 
nished on asking " Who art thou Lord f '' to be told in 
reply, " I am Jesus whom thou persecutest, — it is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks." Trembling and as- 
tonished, Saul inquired, " Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?*' Jesus said unto him, "Arise and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do." And 
Saul arose from the earth, but the splendour of the vision 
had overpowered his bodily eyes, so that he was led by 

» 

4he hand into Damascus, where he remained three days 
without sight or food. 

The Lord afterwards appeared in vision to a certain 
disciple, in Damascus, named Ananias, and .directed him 
where he should find Saul, and what instructions he 
should give him as to his future conduct, telling him that 
he was a chosen vessel unto him, to bear his name before 
4he Gentiles and kings^ and the children of Israel, " for I 
will shew him," said the Saviour, " how great things he 
mast suffer for my name's sal^e."* Ananias obeyed the 
divine command, and laid his hands on Saul, when a thick 
film Uke scales fell from his eyes ; his sight returned, his 
mind beeianie tranquilized^ and he was baptized in the 
.name pf the JLprd Jesus. 
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Thus the late persecuiihg Saul was niimberecl with tqe 
disciples ; and in a few days " he straightway preached 
Christ in the synagogue, that he is the Spn of God';" an 
event, no less* wonderful to the disciples ^hich dwelt ajt 
Danias^tts than to their eniemies : but *' Saul increased 
the liidre iri strength, and confoiunded the "Jews which 
dwelt there, proving that Jesus is the true Messiah."* ^ 
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THE SUBJECT COKTINXJED.* 



Tvium , the, first preaching of the Gospel among the : Gentiles^ 
: to the, return of Paul and Bamabui^ ^r&m their first 

The conversion of Saul of Tarsus to th^ faith of Chrisst 
IS a memorable event in the annals of the. Christiaa 
church. Whether we consider the nature of the change 
which then passed upon his mind; the extraordinfiry 
signs which accompanied it — such as the miraqulous 
shutting and opening of his eyes ; or the astonishing e^ 
fects which these things produced; we.sh«^ll find some- 
thing to excite our admiration^ and lead us tp admire the 
riches and sovereignty of divine grace. Suqh a revolution 
was now produced in all his sentiments and ijn all the springs 
of his life, as resembled the courge of a njiighty river 
changed from east to west by the shock of au earthquake^ 
The supernatural signs which affected his bodily ftame^ 
shewed what befel his mind, and at the same time served 
to exemplify the eflfects which his ministry should pro- 

• AcU-k. tj^ . ^ .: 
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doce among the Gentiles, unto whom Christ now sent 
Iiim '^ to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.*** 

** When it pleased God,** says he, '* who called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the Heathen, immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood; but I went into Arabia, and re- 
turned again unto Damascus." i* In that country he 
appears to have spent nearly the tenn of three years, ;{: 
but the inspired historian has given us no account of the 
fruit of his ministry there. Our own reflections, however, 
may teach us to contemplate the wisdom of God, in di- 
recting the steps of Saul into Arabia, at this particular 
juncture of his life. His conversion to the christian faith 
must, in the eyes of his unbelieving countrymen, and es- 
pecially of his former associates, have been in the highest 
degree provoking. Engaged as he had formerly been 
in the most active measures for destroying the subjects of 
the kingdom of Christ, they must now necessarily have 
regarded hi|n as a grand apostate, whose conversion 
tended gpreatly to weaken the cause in which thty were so 
zealously engaged, while it strengthened the hands of the 
Christians. 

But, notwithstanding the interval that had elapsed, and 
which, humanly speaking, might have given time for the 
fiercest rajge to cool, Saul had n6 sooner returned to 
Damascus, liian ^* the Jews took counsel to kill hiin."§ 
Tlie Lord, however, opened a way for his escape. For 
although, lus adversaries had prevailed upon the governor 
of the city to aid them with a military force ; and though 
centinels were placed at the gates of the city night and 
day to prevent his escape ; his friends let him down by 
night through a window in a basket, by the wall of the 
city, and thus frustrated their malicious designs«|| 

* Aeti snri la. with di. ix. 17, IS. t Glil. i 15—17, % Ver. 1$. 
{ Aeti ix. tS. 1% Cor. xi.SS. 
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Saul, upon this, Went up to Jerusalem to have an in- 
teifview with some of the other apostles, where he met 
with Peter and James, and abode with them fifteen days. 
It IS perfectly natural to suppose that such of the disciples 
6f Christ; in that city, as had a personal knowledge of 
him, and had witnessed his former persecuting zeal against 
them, would, if unacquainted with his conversion, take 
the alarm on his agdn appearing among them. Such, in 
feet, was the ca^e ; for when he attempted to join himself 
to them, ^* they were all afraid of him, not believing him 
to be a disciple.*** Their fears, however, were instantly 
dispersed by the intelligence which Barnabas gave them 
of hid conversion, and of his subsequent preaching at 
Damascus. He Was, therefore, received of the churdfi, 
and gave them the most convincing proof of the since- 
rity of his profession, by the boldness with which, dtgring 
fhe short time he was among them, he spake in the iname 
of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the members of 
the synagogue with whom he had been formerly connect- 
ed. The Consequence was, that another effort was made 
to destroy him; which coming to the ears of his brethren, 
he was safely conveyed down to C^sarea, and from thence 
sent to Tarsus, the place of his nativity. 

The persecution which had arisen in consequence of 
the death of Stephen, and which occasioned the dispersion 
of the greater patt of the church, had now raged during 
a period of four years. But it pleased Grod at this time 
to grant his people a season of repdse and tranquillity. 

Tiberius, who had swayed the impertiEd seeptre at 
Roine for three and twenty years, was now dead, and had 
been succeeded, as emperor, by his grandson Cains Ca-* 
Kgula. So infamous had been the conduct of the former^ 
and so odious had he rendered his character in tfie eyes 
of his subjects, that, if we may credit historians, he was 
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suBpected of choosing the latter for his su<icess6r^ '^ as 
foreseeing' that Coius atone would outstrip him in what 
was vile and abominable*"''^ Certain it is that his exces* 
sive wickedness, aQd intolerably shocking behaviour, 
tended in no small degree to obliterate the recollection of 
the horror and infamy that had attached itself to the name 
of Tiberius.f 

The eommencement of the reign of Caius was rathei' 
auspicioufi than otherwise. He signalized himself by se- 
veral wise and beneficent actions, and gained .upon the 
loye and popularity of his subjects. They retained an 
affectionate remembrance of his father Germanic us, and 
hoped the son would tread in his steps. But the atrocious 
diaraeter of the new empetor speedily began to develope 
itself. One of his first vile actions was the murder of the 
jonnger Tiberius, who had been appointed by the late 
emperor Tiberins, his colleague in the. government of the 
empire. Another was the murder of Macro, a person to 
whom Cains himself owed the greatest obligations. 
When Cains did any thing unbecoming his dignity, it 
had been the custom of Macro to admonish him boldly 
of the impropriety of his conduct, a freedom which the 
despot sopn grew weary of, and therefore ordered him to 
be put to death, To such a pitch of extravagance and 
impiety did he at length arrive, that he set himself up for 
a deity, and insisted upon being worshipped as such ; a 
diing to which the Jews, of all nations^ would, never con- 
sent, and b^ice they incurred his resentment. Altars and 
te&ples were erected to Caius throughout the various , 
covoktn^ then subject to the Roman arms^ and the image 
of tfajs detestable tyrant was set up as an object of ador- 
ation. An atteihpt was even made by some heathens who 
dwelt at Jannnia, a eity of Judea, and who had an aversion 

* Dion. Cassiiis, b. 58« t Snetoniiis' Life of Calig. c. xi. 

JoiepbBi Aotiq. b« 18, e.6*i 10. Xotrof • Brev. Hlrt. Roan, b, 7. § it. 
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to the Jewish laws> to build an altar of brick ia honour of* 
CaluSy intending probably thereby, at once to vex die. 
Jews and ingratiate themselves with the emperor*, The 
Jews /jn^t^n^y demolished the altar, and the^ Heathens 
complajn^d to Capito^ ^ questor (or collector of the' 
Ron^^n trij^ute)) whp t^a^^mitted an fMiu^oiint of the aJBTair 
to the emptor ; though C^pito himself was.suspected of* 
being the real aut^fso; and contriver of daye plot, in order 
to ensnare and destroy the Jews^ Cains, without delajr^- . 
recalled Vitellius, the rRpman gp-vemor of that province, 
fr^m hjs station ; a -man whose mild ai^l gentle deport**^ 
moit had greatly conciliated the Jews ; and sent Petro^ 
nius X0 succeed him, giving him orders to go to JerusiUu .. 
lem with an army and setup his statue in th^irtempley in - 
the most holy place, with the name of Jupiter inscribed- 
upon it; enjoining him to put to death every Jew thai. 
diye4 to resist, ^d to make all the rest of the nation ^ 
sl^v^. This order from Caligula came^ upon them like a-* 
cl^p of . thunder. At first, the Jews could scarcely credit .^ 
thf^ repori^ of so /execrable a design; but.theii: incredulity ^ 
was ; soon dissipated. Petronius marched with a large. 
bo4y of ai^iliaries raised in Syria, firom. Antioch into. J n*'^* 
dea, and even advanced as far as^Ptolemais.. The Jewa 
were thrown u^tp the utmost constc^noiation. An immensa - . 
multitude of; then^ wer^e ^lected^ jtogether, who, with ■ - 

* 

their wives and child^ren,; ^ent intg the {dun near Ptole*; « 
rnais^ and'supplicated, Petroipius, first for their laws and 
^next for 4|iemselves^ The friends of Petronius seeing. . 
them, ^t a ^is^ce, n^stook them fop a large army ; 4>u^ ^ 
on ^ n^er^ approach,., they found them pnly an unarmed, ,., 
lamej^tinj^ multitude. : Ad vanping in sight of Petronius^ >y 
whp was seatjed npo|i an em^ence^ they threw themselvei/^' 
down upon the ground before faioi, uttering the. deepest- - 
lamentatipns. When ord/ered to rise, they approached : . 
WoJk !Yil% iB4 ?y?ftftll^ir,Ji^ 
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them lite tliM c^dtideitiii^^ td'dte; a(nd the Senate address^ ' 
ed PetkTE^itfs fb tSie felldWittgf eflfect : *' We come to you, 
sir, as y<rtr'%e^; ilti4rli(^d;^ We havt^' brought with us our 
wWes', ^difidyete, *lB*id r^latiotts ; tthd Wfe throw OtAselves 
dpwh bcfoif*ybttAs*Ae the'fefet'Of^^aWs, hiving left ncrti^ 
arlK)toe/ifl»t^cMy'<^tPiliay i^V«fair;^ all ;" Vrith' 

nAtch-ilfiKiiffsr^t^) the sseme fiui^ort, declaring also that their ' 
lov^ feif'tteirlemple and laWs was greater than for their - 
liyedj 'kobotHpe^yin^ the whole with expressions of the ' 
bUiterest tliiifeiitatioil, and' eVery token of anguish and 
distress; Tht^ir i^trtreatic;* preVatiled^ ; Petrortius humanely 
granted the&^reqttest; and deferred eictecuting hiscOttralis- 
sioa. ^m^> j<id^d>'attribute his lenity to another cause/ ' 
Ctfgiil^'Wfls' ekp^ted to visit Alexandria in Egypt the 
eri^viog'tsrmn^ft^tV^ad li^tronids-ptllldi^d mattei-s to an ex-> 
trwuity at- tb^^mi^eilt witfe the Jews, it would, in all ' 
pnoblibilityv hfetveiedtbeAb to neglect their hatvest, and 
die cidtiftadbn of^tbei^fehds;- antt as the emperor's jour*' 
B^ must ittiir^dably^be made dirough those parts, it 
wafe apprehended'thatsucih'n^lect would have prevented 
thatpliBiity**w*ich"Mrfti«r^m^e to accommodate the vast- 
eonebisirse tbtttiAight be ^pdfeted to aecomptoy him oil" 
su«h 'in ^(kfcasidn.''*Hfe therefore wtot* to the emperor, 
arginfg this tiofest pianitrtWe' pretexts **r the delay, and es- 
pefSmlly ^h^iiee^iiity^that eixii^t^ of *d^emng the matter, 
for <feark)f#kfe«*ialneity'tha^'tti*gbt ensile; ' -^ 

It htdl^iy^iM witii ceMtnentatbrs to attHbnt^ th^ ' 
ce^tttiem 6f 'jffeHi'eiiutioniat'tJii^ tln^ to ijie cotiVersioA of 
Saut'OfTlif^i^^)!%tit^ I apprehend a mrtich mor^ hdeqixiii}^ 
csme'^'Udf B£ fbtiild' in* *th^ ci^cunistatoes tow t^ated. 
The W*^s Were fuHyeiripla^i*d in warding off 
bl(Wr'fioml!heilisfeiVed''and thm teinpfe which^w^ theit 
gloi^r and' <S8hj5d^ce? and, id such a state of things, we - 
may be folly assured that they would want both the lei- 
^ure^xiAihpineiimpof^^^!^ perseciit^ the C^bii^ 
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dans. Caligula died soon after, in the fourth year of hia 
reign, being assassinated in his own palace by one of Im 
officers. And thus " the churches had rest, throughout all 
Judea, Galilee, and Samaria ; and walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in the comforts of the Holy Spirit, were 
edified and multiplied/' It is probable, also, that during 
this interval of external peace, many of the Christians, 
who had been driven from their families and houses, by 
the cruel hand of persecution, again returned to Jeru- 
salem,* 

During this auspicious season, Peter revisited the 
churches already planted in Galilee and Samaria, and 
among other places came down to Lydda, where there 
appear to have been a few disciples not yet organized as 
a church. Here be wrought a miracle by restoring a man 
to health and soundness who had becQ afflicted with palsy^ 
and confined eight years to his bed. At Joppa, a neigh- 
bouring towii, he raised to life a female disci]^ej named 
Tabitha. These things were spread abroad, and drew the 
attention of such as heard of them, '^ and many believed 
and turned to the Lord.'' !Peter took up his re^dence fos 
some time at Joppa ; and while he continued there, aa 
event took place which merits particular relation. 

The church of Jerusalem had been now planted about 
eight years, duringwhich time the preaching of the gos- 
pel had been restricted to the natural descendants of Ab- 
raham, The period, however, was now at hand^ when^^ 
according to the divine good pleasure, the Sub of Righte- 
ousness was to arise upon the benighted Gentiles with 
healing in his wings. This mystery, which had been hid 
from ages and generations, was now unfolded to the mind 
of the apostle Peter, by means of a vision which he had 
while he abode at Joppa, f and by the interpretation of 

* Philo de Legat. ad Cainniy p. 1010^1021. Josephns de BeOo Ja4« 
ih 9. e. la f 1. LMdaer^ Credibffity, ed. ITIQ. p. If l<^45b 
t AcU z. 9. 
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that memorable vision, he was instructed to consider the 
middle wsdl of partition between Jews and Gentiles as no 
longer in force ; that henceforward he was to call no man 
common or andean. He was sent down to CttsaVea to 
preach the gospel of Christ to Cornelius the centurion, 
and his household ; and while engaged in making known 
to these Gentiles the way of salvation, the Holy Spirit 
was poured out upon all his hearers in the same super- 
natural manner as had been formerly done upon the Jew5 
on the day of Pentecost, to the astonishment of the apofl- 
tie imd of all the Jewish brethren who had accompanied 
him from Joppa. Thus was his mind instructed into this 
part of the divine will ; the believing Gentiles baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and received into the 
kingdom of the Messiah: and thu3 was Peter now ho- 
noured by his divme Master in opening the door of faith 
to the GentileSy as he had previously done to the Jews at 
Jerusalem, for unto him were committed the keys of the 
kfiigdom of heaven.* 

Wb«i Peter returned to Jerusalem, he found his fellow 
i^xwdes and ail his Jewish brethren, labouring under;the 
same mistiJcen sentiments concerning the admission of 
die Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ, which had re- 
cmtly occupied hi^ own mind. They had heard with 
some MirpriEe that the Gentiles had also received the 
wovd of God, and waited the apostle's arrival, probably 
inAsL some impatience, to explain to them his conduct in 
geiag in to men uncircumcised and eating with them. 
Petnr recapitulated the whole matter in detail, and termi- 
nated llie nanrative with this pointed appeal to themselves, 
** Forasmtich then as God gave them the like gift as he 
did unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, What 
wu I that I ceuM mth^ani GodV* This silenced all 
their scruples \ for it is said, '^ they held their peace and 

* Matty zYi. 18. 
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glorified Gody saying, then hath God alsQ ta the .Geptile^ 
grantf d repentance unto life."* 

When Saul of Tarsus was called by divine grace to^e 
knowledge of the tiiith, he> at the same time^. received ai 
commission from the glorified Setvi<;>ur, to execute hi^ 
ministry among the Ge^tiles< Hence, in explaining jU\ 
the Churches of Galatia bis apostolic authority, he saysy 
" He that wrought effectually in Peter tothp apost;leship; 
of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me towards, 
the Gentiles." t And to this great undertaking he de^, 
voted himself most unreservedly, as we shall perceive by^ 
taking a brief review of his labours* The place, where wie* 
begin to trace the hisiory of this great appstle of tb^ 
Gentiles, is 

Antioch. There were formerly, many cities which, 
bore that name ; . but this was the metropolis of Syria, and< 
indeed of all the ea§t. For situation, magnitude, .popu^jt 
lousness, and various other advantages, it ranked as the^ 
third city in the Roman empire, being inferior only, to^ 
£ome and Alexandria. . The greater part of its inhabi-i 
tants were Greeks, but Josephus says,; that many Jew».j 
ajso settled in it«^ . ".The kings of Syria sJlowed the Jewa, 
the freedom of An|io.ch ^ually with the. (greeks, so that^ 
thek numbers iricrei^^ed. exceedingly, and they were sd-, 
ways brining aver^a great .many of t;l^e Greeks to tbeir^ 
religiojos wpr^hip,";}; ^ This city, whicji is sitjifited on the. 
river. Orontes, was. remarkable, not^only.fpr its local.- 
scenery,, bjat A^ofor^the magnificence ^tit^.buUdiags^ 
the extent pfats comm^rc^ and the learning of its inhax^^i 
bitante, insomuch tji^tit seenis to have been, considered iii; 
those days as an jipnour to be one of its citizens* H.^ce 
Cicero, in his oration for the poet ^.rchias, ,a Qa^ive of Aji- 
tioch, calls it " a noble city, once eminent j^d w^tby^^ 

*Act8xii— 18. t6al.iL8. i Jo8epbin^t^8n,b.7.^ 
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ftbounding in taden eminent for their great learning and 
true taste." 

But however famous Antioch was fdr the things men-, 
tioned by Cicero^ it became more remarkable iii havingf 
the light of the glorious^ gospel bestowed upon it ; for the 
success wlHCh the gospel had among its. inhabitants, the: 
fruit of which appeared in the erection of a iiumerons 
Christian church; and for its giving the name of^CifRis- 
TiAN" to the foUbWcrs of Jesus Christ. Here Christianity 
flourished to such a degree, ibr many ages, that it obtain* 
ed the appellation of Theopplisy or the city of Gody and 
diis church wks considered as the first and chief of the- 
Qientile churtjhes. ' 

The gospel, indeed, had found its way into this great 
erty previoiis to its being visit^ by Saul ; for it appears 
from the inspired history that some of the teachers who 
had been driven from Jerusalem by the persecution which- 
arose about Stephen, had reached Antioch, where they ' 
made known the glad tidings of salvation among thef 
Grecians or Hellenistic Jews ; atid ** the hand of the Lord 
was with them, and a. great ntiiraier believed and turned^ 
uiito the Lord.*'* When the report of these things reacb^. 
cd Jerasalem^ that church sent Barnabas to Antioch, who 
rejoiced at seeing the grace of God so illustriously dis« 
played among them ; and, by his own exhortations and^ 
dbcouTses, he was eminently instrumental in promoting 
die interests of the Redeemer's kingdom among themi 
Hearing that Saul wasT at Tatsus, Bamabais went in quest' 
•f him, and having found him, he'brought him also to' 
^tioch, where they both continued a whole' year labour^* 
ing widi much success in the work of the Lord. 

Cains Caligula, whose death has been already noticed,'" 
tad which took place. about this time, was succeeded in* 
the eippire by Claudius Caesar, who, soon after his en- 

• Acts^i. 19— se. 
Vol. I. G 



trance on the goveirhmeritj ti6'St<iifreA'theterig(Joiil 6^^ 
dea on Herod Agnppia,' ' grahdsoh" of ' Herod' "the greit 
(mentfoned Matt; irOrahdhephfew to k^od fl^e Tfela^ 
who ptit td dieafli John the Bkp&t/ tteroH Xgrip|m 
peridid^iiificb ^f tge'^ii^s/^itiide )A^ ybal^^ accbin^ 
ni^'tke tiurl(uU of 'aibbftionl "'tie hm '^'urred Ihe xfis* 
pleasure or TiD^nus, oy whose order he was pilr in chains 
said comniitti&d to pi^sbn.'^ The account "j^M Josephus 
^ves Vs' or'thiskfiTaitiskslfoll^^ ' !^^fe Cittn»*C^- 
gula ascended tWihrone of ^ ijaraai^'wif Hlih!>^ iml^he 
were ope day riding together ip their chanot, tlpeToniier, 
who w 
parent 

gone,, and Cams emperor in qis stead. . Eutychus, who 
drove tne chanot, ovejrheard the woras, out conc^ed ni9 
knowledge of tnem at the moment^ iSqme mne after- 
wards, however, heing ^ccuded by his. master H^erod of 
thert, he'drscoivered flie treason, to *Kl)enus, wto instSkrfly 
Had him arretted j and conifined duntig th^-^fe of ^^^^^ laV 
tfeir. /When Tiberius die^, Caius not only iib^era^d nis' 
old fnenci, but invited him to his* ptdace/ put ^' ^^w^^ 
upon his hiead^ and constituted him iii^g of the t&tcBitcl^j 
of Philip, and bestow^ on blm a chain; of jrold^ .pf Um? 
same weight as^ the iron one which' he had worn diuring' 
his imprisonment.*' ^ ^ . 

Herpd was a professied zealot for th^ t^# of Moses andt 
the peculi^ties of Judaism) aiid studied by eVeiy means 
in his power to irieriati&ite' himself tlie Jews. , He ex- 
pended large sums in the defence and ornament of thirair. 



Chnstfans; and , the motives of vaiiity'^nd .popular ap- 
plause by which he ^iras governed, prompted him to em-, 
brace the opportunity.^' He Began t^yapjpr^Wding'tiie^ 

* Joiephoft' Antiq. b. 19^ A. 6^ $ 5. aad Wan, b. i.cib 9* $ 4. 
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apostl^^wt^^th^^^.pfZ^edee^f^d brother of Jo^, 
^hpm hehfLstiljjiutto 4^atb4^ and finding the Jpw^ were 
lu^faljr plea^fid v^i^ t^is,stc|)^ he canaed Pet£r ^Iso to be 
apprehended and ifBprt;pncd^;iDtending tp, haye bim c^yS; 
cubed after ijje Pas{ipT^_; a,,p^pdj;i[h^^ by re^n.of ^i^ 
influx of .sGraiiger^ fn>D\fill porj^f.^ th^ cjtj, hf ahofild; 
have^ opportunit^^of ^hewing bis w^lag^ new 

^^t to^ A inca^ nimiber 9^ spectators, - Jfta^es.indeed 
httd.$iu^^ ms worse, il^^i yf-9^j ^°M M*- receive the crown 
^f.iijght^uuussfroi^diflunds of !);& iliviae master in 
ibe ktagdom^of G^. ^_ut.tfae,yprkof Peter was notyet 
accompUsbeil,: and though, markedj out by M.erod for a 
sjwedr aac^ce, ,|ie, w^ still ^secil^e. So intent was He- 
rod, ho^vcvcr, uj>uii bis (icKtrpcdon, that he not pnlj com- 
mitted biui to prisuiij but loaaed.him with fwo chains^ 
and consigned iiim to tlic- cti^ge Qf sixtti^n ^Idiers, who 
were to walcli liitn by turns, four a^ aume, twp pf tiem 
being chairu<i to liiin, one on either side, and two placed 
as centiucls ut tlic prison door. 'TIS probable that the. 
Jews stili recolJcctcil how ^1 tfie.aposttes.had f<»merlf 
■escapee! ivlx'K jmt. in prison, and. perhaps they »uspect(^ 
the fidelity pi' ilie giuLids; "or.is it yiilikely tlut at their 
[}'artit;ular retjutst, all Un-'se pf^caijtions were takenja the 
case of Peter. \\'c may rt4ize sometitinfi; of the'anxiety 
and concern ivhich must luive pervaded the church oa 
diis disii£8sine occasioi). . ,They had lost Stephen and 
one apostle; and'tlic lite,bf Uie'srei^Apostle of the cir- 
ciimc|kion wa^ in the t)(most jeopardy :J^" Bnt prayer 

was. ihade without, cea^inir of tlie'cburch unto God for 

^^^•-■„-i'^.v-tiir.^.\-i\-i>i,^-^3iP.\'j ! ■•iii r.- '.'.■,■.:>■ ■ .y. .:■.■ 

How long ic pleased God,' in mis iiutance, to exercise 
me fidQi «iid pohEdetice of the cbiirch, d^es not clearly 
appear/ It 'is thought by some,* that Peter was. appre- 
hended pbbut me beginmne of jApril, or duriiie the days 

* SeeBeiwoii'iFOTtPlutuiBorCliriitiMlit]', ^S. f6.^ 
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of unleavened bread, which was the beginning of the feaat 
of the passover. That feast lasted ei^ht days, and thef 
date the transaction in the third year of the reign of Ciau<* 
dins. It was the usuaKpracdoe of the J^ws, daiing thd 
festival, to indulge in mirdi and jollity, and at the end to 
release the prisoners. .On this occasion^ however, they 
were anticipating the high satis&ction, of seeing, as soon 
ias >the paschal lamb was eaten and the festival qtiite 
finished, the foremost of this sect brought out and put to 
ideath. His enemies congratulated themselves in the 
bought that they had him secure. The next day waft 
appointed by Herod for his' being pubHcly executed. 
But the night before this was to take place, the Lord in^ 
terpoi^dand rescued him out of their hands. Peter, m 
«11 probability, knew the time they had appointed for his 
martjnrdom ; but he seems to have been in the enjoyment 
,of a serene and tranquil mind, and not in the least alarmed 
about their machinations. He was sleeping very com- 
^posedly between the two soldiers, chained by the arm to 
^oh of them, when the angel of the Lord came upon 
him, accompanied by an effiilgent brightness, and smiting 
Peter on the side, raised him up, saying, Arise up quick- 
'ly ; land his chains fell off from his hands. And the 
angel said, *' Gird thyself and bind on thy sandals ; and 
he did so. And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment 
about thee and follow me, and he went out and followed 
him,'' apprehending that he saw a vision. The prison was 
in the suburbs of Jerusalem, and when they had passed 
the first and second watch, they came unto the great iron 
gat^ which led towards the city. This opened to them 
of its own accord ; and the angel having escorted Pet^ 
through one street, and completely delivered hitn out of 
the hands of his enemies, he departed fironL him. 
' In the morning, Herod found himself disappointed of 
his prey ! The guigrds were examined^ but being unable 
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to give, a satisfactory aocount of their prisoner, he cont- 
ipanded them to be put to death. It is not improbable 
that Herod- might suspect a miraculous interposition in 
this instance ; but to punish the guards as if they had 
been guilty of conniving at his escape^ was the likeliest 
method to stop furdier inquiry, and prevent the people 
Drora 'Buspeetiog any thing extFaordinary in the aflair.* 
. Herod did noC long survive this event. He lived and 
died a manoment- of the instability of human greatness. 
He was muc^ devoted to his Roman masters, and had a 
taste £Dr dieir mi^ificence. This induced himtocel^ 
hrate games and shows at Caesarea in honour of the en»-. 
peror; on which occasions he laboured to display the ut- 
jBiost of his grandeur* His pride was farther flattered bjr 
0n embassy fixnn Tyre and Sidon. Those cities had in- 
.cnrred his displeasure; but as they chiefly drew their 
subsistence frotn his dominions, they were compelled tb 
supplicate peac^ which, though they had highly oflended 
iiim,- they obtained by their interest with Blastus his 
chamberlain. -.* The king appointed a day on which to 
receive their submission, when' he appeared in the theatre 
with a splendour that daosled the eyes of the spectators. 
He addressed himself -to the ambassadors in a pompous 
oration, suitedywemay suppose, to give them the highest 
idea both. of his po^er and clemency. When he had 
ended, he heard taispiaisea resound from every quarter ; 
r^the multitilde • shouted, ^^ It is- the voice of a god and 
jnot of .a man;'' > His Vain heart was lelated with this im- 
pious compliment, which, considering that Herod pro- 
fesaed the Jinowledge of the true God, displayed an awful 
instance of pride and impiety. The angel of the Lord 
smote him r with an irresistible though invisible stroke, 
because he gave not God. the glory ; and while surround- 
led^wkh tb^.fancied insignia of majesty^ and in die inidst 

. ■ . ' ; . . t • •■ . ■ . -■ ' , ' u .. ' 
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of their idolatrous acclamations, be was seized \^^ith ex,, 
cruciating pains, ^' worms bred m his puJiriQed flesh, and 
devoured himalive.^ In this wretched cohdition he cob^- 
tlntied five days, and then expired an awfuUlnstance of 
God's just iuderment, who resisteth tbe proud, "and wiH 
not give his glory to a-nother, * 

While these things were transacting mjiiciea, the 
church of Antioch increased greatly, both jn number ana . 
in gifts. For besides the stated ofiice-bearef^ of .bishopa 
and deacons, which were common to all the ^churches, 
this at Antioch had several eminently eift^a perspns, a» 
prophets (or exhorters), and teacbeirs (br^mimsters ot .the 
word) ; among whom wer^ Sarnabas and Siihebn! 'an^^ 
Lucius, and Manaen, and SdiiL By meaps of a certain'' 
prophet who had cbirid'dbMrii from jfertisalem^W Antioch 
in thddi^ d^ys, the Lora-wiis pleased to mtimai^' lii^ will 
that, among other 'thitigs, a season of Scarcity was ap- 
proaching which would severely affect Hii d^lsciptes in 
Juddft'; to event which aiccordinglytbbltplAce the 
latter end of the fttirth or beginning Bf ^e iihli'ye^ <^ 
the teign of Gliiudius, a^ iiJ noticed by J^ephus, ExHer^ 
bins, aYid Oro^ius, In this calamitous ey^nt, we nave'a" 



* tliiEi iccoi^t whidi' Jiwepfaas gires of flkfe idei^tli bf Herod, coincides 
witktbBtgtvien bylAikJe m-fheAttirof UMi Apo^tlM;'^««J|^tfalKf: ttd ftMeP '- 
goes idDie into Retail, i^pd .has ij^tbrjlxi^UTfy j^^ hamtOt"' 

could not bnt acknowlf^dge tli« hand of Grod-in^his SBffmgngs, ftnd Iwvw.;- 
nattenng and QDJost the acdamatiojps were, whicl^ ascribed divinity t4^ < 
liinr, liin^rtal hSig, ndiri^d wlili a disea^ t^ctt wdSd'^iiibfc^^^^ 
hiwiMt qfitte'^ataikd; He l^Miind Iibn as^ eUietf A^ii^K-tli^iJie.^ ' 
ventej^n y^«{^{]^^, biQ$9nK.ipr|4mPa«l aftentards^ipipeftdltitf^^ ' ' 
weU jKn^^^^pplopr^/^ hj wWcb^ h^ /^fl^f,j)|^|^^rt!!**!i 

Agrippa to be a^Chnstinn.'' He also left two*, dao^l^rs iihQ are^ notio^ r 
in themW T^tatiiedt, yU; ]»l!ft'^icF;^iio wks nm^SSS fien^^'kL^'^^ 
Chalcis, her father's brother, when she ¥Ms only' liktW^iea^tSt^^^M^ 
DRUH^-ljAiA >whi|ti^filtewitf4iMi«friad tx>llieeNifni9r.8eli9^tiAllttii&s 
dea^iof perj>d,^ijVV^,fi >^W«dW^W,^ai<^|«VfSP«lffif,aJ^^^ 
proyince, and then tjie persecntion of the Qiiailians, for a ffhiiey^bated. , • . 
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signal display, not only of the care of the blessed God 
over his people, in revealing its approach by the ministry 
of this prophet, and thus giving them an opportunity to 
provide agiiinst it, at a time when many of the Christians 
in Jerusalem had forsaken, ail for the gospel's sake, and 
were lal^ouring under peculiar difficulties; but we. have 
also a manifestation of his divine wisdom and goodpe^s 
in so.ori^enng the course of events, as that, in the gene- 
ibas and disifitei[ested conduct of t)]e believing GeAtiies,. 
the church at Jerusalem should have a pledge pf their 
fervent love and aiFection towards them as their Christian . 
brethreti, andl of the sense they entertained of thieir ohli-.. 
gations to those JFrom whom tl^ sound of, the gaifpel first, 
came out ; for '^ haying been madj? psuiBkers of their spirits 
ual thin^,they dioughtit perfei;t|,yTea9onable to.nmiister 
nnto them ip,. temporal things/' And if we also.JtdJf^ into 
the accQunti tjl^t^eyen ajxiong^thebeiieyingjew^. there, 
was at tiiat timemme little remains of the antient jealousy 
about the'^^mi^^ion of the Gentiles into the kipsdqm of 
Chnsti we cannot b|it see how wisely adapted thi3 was to 
dissipate all evil surmising from, the minds of ^the former,, 
and to promote the most cordial amity and concord bet- 
ween the^ difier^t classes of Cbosti^ns. Nothing has 
so J|fm^^(f^i9k^iiS^d^^lQy. ,to meUorate th« human. heaiFt, as 
aetettfUndnesSAiind^i^vejnc^mg softens the mirid of 
nutlt iM MSfisd^ fiitd it a fevotoable opinion of others^ 
liKe expiessiopi p{ c);iarity ! Hp sQo;aer yras th^ iipprp^l^.. 
of^t^.fiHillfft^^i^timated in the cbmrok at Antioeh, than 
" flbetdifilBqplM^ cyeiy matl aeoordhig to hi» ability, d^ 
leMtttttlff'ltii'^safttd'rafidrto the brelKreh which w^re'in Ju- ^ 
deS,"w&cfi jbIso! they did, wd sent)t tp the elders by<.ttie 
h4R08<^Sw^basraadSa4]JL'' . .: V » 

StoBti40hsafi(!BBrsakm and Saul had retained from Jeru- 
satetti-4o^Mt!belf,'theLord ^r^as pleased tb thake inown 
his will, thilt they should be sepairated for the great work 
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whereunto he had called them, which was accordingly - 
done by fasting and prayer, accompanied with the impo- ' 
sition of hands. Saul had long been invested with the ' 
apostolic office; for he received it not from any man> or ' 
body of men, as he himself declares, but immediately * 
from Jesus Christ. We are not therefore to imagine iAM/.} 
the act of the church, on this occasion, constituted eitiier/ "^ 
Saul or Barnabas apostles — but it recognized them as the i 
apostles of Christ ; and from the whole transacdoii we*-, 
may at least deduce this instruction, that a& God is not< - 
the author of confusion, but of order and peace in all the 
churches of the saints, so it is his will that all the affium/i 
of his kingdom should be conducted, not as human wii^> 
dom may suggest, but from a regard to his authority^* * 
under the control of his revealed will, and in a dep«idence»- 
upon him for his blessing, without which the wiaest and^ 
best concerted measures must prove fruitless. 

Thus sent forth " by the Holy Spirit,'* concurring with* '-^ 
the act of the church at'Antioch, they aocordingly de-^^ 
parted unto Seleucia, a place fifteen miles below An^'*. 
tioch, and situated upon* the same river, Orontes, and five* ^ 
from the place where that river runs intothe sea; From 
thence they sailed to the island of Cypres,- situated in the*' 
eastern part of the Mediterranean, being die native eoun- *. 
try of Barnabas. As this island lay contiguous to Judea^- > 
it abounded with Jews, as is attested by several ancient* 
authors. The first place which the apostles visited in that ' 
island was 

Salamis, a city lying on the eastern «ictremity> and 
one of the nighest ports to Syria. The gospel had al*^ - 
ready reached that island, but the knowledge oS^ it wa»* 
confined to the Jews.^ The apostles here found JewialL' 
synagogues, which they frequented, and in whick they ' 
preached the word of God to both Jews and GendiBi. : 

• Acta xi« 19. 
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After this they travelled nearly the whole length of the 
island^ iill they came to Paphos, which was situated upon 
the western extremity, a place famed for its temple and . 
obscene wcNTship of the Paphian Venus. This was the 
residence of Sergius Paulus, the Roman Proconsul, who,. 
hearing of the arrival of Barnabas and Saul, sent for them, 
dflBiring to hear from their mouths the word of God. . 
Here the apostles were withstood by Elymas, a noted 
magidan, who sought to turn away the deputy from the 
&ith* Saul, however, detected bis malicious intention ; 
and, as Peter had formerly done in the awful instance of - 
Aimanias and Sapphira, so Saul by. his apostolic power, 
d^ounced upon Elymas the approaching judgment of 
God for his iniquity. : Scarcely had he uttered the words 
when the sorcerer was struck with a total blindness, inso- 
much that he went about seeking some one to lead him 
by the hand."*^ The Lord was pleased, by means of this 
judgment upon Elymas; to awaken the attention of the 
Proconsul to the things which concerned his everlasting 
peace, for '' when he saw what was done, he believed, 
beiQg askmished at the doctrine of the Lord.'' . 

On 'this occasion, we find, the first intimation of the 
diange of tiie name of .the great apostle of the Gentiles ^ 
from Saul to Paul. Various conjectures for this have 
b^en oSened by the learned. By some it is supposed that . 
Urn latter title was given him because he had been the ; 
means of :<sonverting Sergius Paulus to the. Christian 
fidth ; as Scipio obtained the appellation of Africanus : 
from the ciicomstance of his having conquered Africa. 
Others, however, and among them ranks the judicious 
Btnson, account for it, by supposing that at the time of .. 
lus rcinmmoision he received the two names of Saul and . 
Psol-^tbe latter as his Roman name (for he was bom a 
freeman of'Jlome), and the former as Jiis Jewish, nam^, ^ 

• Acts xiii. 5—12.. 
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for he was a Jew, or, as he calls himself, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. As, therefore, he had been called Saul, while 
he continued among the Jews, and as he was hencefor- 
ward to execute his ministry among the Romans, he* 
adopted his Roman name. And the same reason hath 
been assigned, for changing the name of his com{>anion 
Silas into that of Silvanus. Paul and Barnabas quitting 
Paphos sailed to.Perga, a town in Pamphilia, not far from 
the coast of Asia Minor, from whence they passed on to 

Antioch in Pisidia. And here we may remark, that, 
in executing their mission among the Gentiles, it was the 
invariable practice of these apostles, on their arrival at a;ny 
city or town, where they had not previously been, in the 
the first place to inquire whether there was any Jewish 
synagogue in it, imd if they found one, they attenided its 
worship on the ensuing Sabbath. Such was the case at 
Iconium, Acts xiv. 1. — at Thessalonica, ch. xvii. 1. — at 
Corinth, ch. xviii. 4. — at Ephesus, ch. xix. 8. and other, 
places, and such was the case at Antioch in Pisidia, where 
'* they went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day and 
sat down." * This manner of proceeding doeis riot ap- 
pear to have been arbitrary or capricious*, but conformable 
to the revealed will of their divine master, who, in the 
commission which he gave to hij £ypostles to preach the 
gospel to every creature, commanded them '^ to begin at 
Jerusalem,** the place where he was crucified. This was 
altogether in unison with the nature and with the proper- 
ties of the grace revealed in the gospel itself — which 
" Grand as the bosom whence it flowed, and kind as the 
heart that gave it vent, — outshines the. thoughts of shal- 
low man.*' So we find Peter reminding the Jews that 
unto iAiem first God, having raised up his Son Jesus, had 
sent him. to bless them, in turning away every one of 

* Acts ziiif 14, &c« 
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them for his iniquities,* And the conduct of Paul at 
Antioch was strictly conformable to this. He first ad- 
dressed himself to the Jews, briefly glancing at their his- 
tory from the period of the exodus of their fathers from 
^ypt till the times of David, that eminent type of the 
Messiah ; and from the mention of whom he is naturally 
led to speak of David's Son — the Saviour promised unto 
Israel. This, he proceeds to prove, was none other than 
Jesus of Nazareth, of whose character John the Baptist 
had spoken in the most exalted terms— whom the Jewish 
rulers had put to death, but whom God had raised again 
the third day, and of whose resurrection the apostles were 
witnesses. The important inference which the apostle 
deduced from these facts and doctrines is, that " through 
this man, Christ Jesus, is preached the forgiveness of sins, 
and that by him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which they could not be justified by the law 
of Moses f and he enforced the whole by the most awful 
denunciations against those who should despise his doc- 
trine and reject his testimony. 

Many of the Jews had no ear to give to this doctrine ; 
but to the Gentiks it was indeed glad tidings of great joy; 
and- even some of the Jews and religious proselytes took 
part with the apostles, who exhorted them to continue in 
the grace of God. • 

The Gentiles having thus tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, expressed their earnest desire that the apostles 
would again preach to them on the following Sabbath ; 
to which Paul and Barnabas consenting, almost the whole 
city came together to hear the word of God. To those 
who know any thing of the value of the gospel to human 
happiness, one can scarcely imagine a more interesting 
spectacle, than the bare idea of such a multitude flocking 
^r ound these inspired teachers to receive from their lips 

* Acts iii. f6« 
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the words of eternal life. Vastly different, however, was 
its eflfect upon the unbelieving Jews ; — " they were filled 
with envy, and spake against those things which the 
apostles taught, contradicting and blaspheming/' Paul 
and, Barnabas, however, animated with that fortitude 
which became them as the ambassadors of the Most High, 
thus solemnly warned them ; *^ It was necessary that the, 
word of God should be first spoken unto you, but seeing 
ye put it from you, and thereby deqlare yourselves, un- 
worthy of everlasting life,lo, we turn to the Gentiles; for 
fio hath the Lord commanded us, saying (by the prophet 
Isaiab}| I h^ve set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation to the ends of the earth,^ 
I This intelligence, that such things had been prophesied 
. concerning them many ages ago, and that the Lord had 
commanded his apostles to receive them as subjects of 
his kingdom,, without subjecting them to the lawof Moses, 
was most acceptable to the poor Gentiles, who rejoiced 
in it. as those that find great spoil ; and thfey glorified t|ie 
word of the Lord. Thus " as many of them as were- or- 
dained to eternal life believed ;" the word of the Lord was 
published throu^out all the region, and the disciples 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit/** A per- 
secution was, however,. raised against the apostles by the 
unbelieving Jews, whq stirred up the devout and hpnotu'- 
able women and the chief men of the city, who speedily 
succeeded in causing them to be expelled out of their 
coasts. They therefore shook off the du4t of their feet as 
a testiiQq^y against them, and. came to 

IcoNxujtf, which was then the chief city of Lycaonia, 
and even .to this day subsists as a considerfible town under 
the name of Cogni, situated at the foot of .Mount Taurus. 
Here also they found a synagogue of th^ Jews, in which 
they preached the gospel with such success that a greet 

• Acta Mfi. 16— 5^ 
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muUitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks believ- 
ed their testimony. From the number of those who in 
Iconiiim are said to have believed, we may infer that it 
was a great and populous city, as wdl as perceive the rea- 

• son of the Apostles' conduct in prolonging their stay in it 
to' establish th^ disciples in the faith, and to comfort them 
tinder the persecution which the unbelieving Jews raised 

; a^gainst them. But when matters arrived at such a crisis, 
that the city bectoie divided, one part holding with the 
•Jews and the other with the apostles, the latter, having 
received' intimation that an assault was about to be made 
lipon ihekn to use them cruelly and stone them, they pru- 

* dently withdrew and fled to 

Ltstba and Derbe, two other cities of Lycaonia, in 

* which they preached the gospel. At the former of these 
places, the apostles met with one who had all his days 
been a cripple, having never walked ; and Paul by a word 

» restored him to the perfect use of his limbs, so that he 
leaped for joy. This extraordinat-y cure, performed so 
instantaneooisly, excited a kind of extacy and surprise in 

' the minds' of the spectators, who shouted aloud in the 
language of the Qtppadocians, that the gods were come 

- *ddwn in the similitude of mortal men. And they named 
Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury, because he was the 
chief speaker. The next thing was to make preparation 
fbrsacrificihg oxen to them, and crowning them with gar- 
lands, as wdiS' custom&ry with their heathen deities. But 
the apostles were very differently minded fr6m Herod 
(who received the blasphemous adulations of the people 
upon a far' less occasion): they no sooner heard of it than 
they ran into the midst of them, and after the eastern 
matiner of expressing, grief or indignation, they rent their 
cloathes and exclaimed, *^ Sirs, why do ye these things— 
we are men of like passions with yourselves, and preach 
unto you that ye should turn from these vanities to th^ 
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living Gody who made heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
all things that are therein, See." Nor was it without 
diflSculty that, even with these arguments, they prevailed 
upon them to Resist from their absurd purpose. 

Among the fruit of their ministry here, however, at this 
time, the apostles had the satisfaction of enumerating^ 
Timothy, afterwards an evangelist ; as well as his mother 
Eunice and his grandmother Lois, whose native city seems 
to have been Lystra,* But the adversaries of the apos- 
tles who had formerly driven them from Iconium, at 
length pursued them to Lystra, where they seized Paul, 
drew him out of the city, and stoned him, leaving him, 
as the;^ thought, dead. While his friends stood around 
him, however, he rose up and walked into the city, and 
the following day Barnabas and he took their leave and 
departed for Derbe, where they preached the gospel with 
much success, and from thence returned to Lystra, Iconium, 
and Antioch, establishing the minds of the disciples in 
the truths they had received, exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and warning them that they must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. Upon 
this second visit, they also ordained elders or bishops in 
every church, which was done by fasting and prayer, com*- 
mending them to the blessing of the Lord Jesus Christ 
on whom they believed. After this they passed through- 
out all the region of Pisidia and came to Paraphilia, where 
they again preached the word in the city of Perga, and 
passing through Attalia, sailed for Antioch in Syria, the 
city from whence they had originally taken their departure. 

Thus having accomplished their first journey, they re- 
ported to the church all that God had wrought by their 
hands, and especially how Ke had opened the door of feidi 
to the Gentiles. Tliis done they took up their abode 

• Compare l Tim. u 2* afidsTim. i. 5* with Acts shr. SI. a^ diap. 
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again for 9. considerable while with the disciples at An* 
tioch.* 



SECTION IV. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 



From the return of Paul and Barnabas after their first 
Journey y to the period of PauVs arrival at Jerusalem with 
the contributions for the saints; being his second and third 
joumies. 

While Paul and Barnabas were prolonging their stay 
with the church at Antioch, previous to their setting out 
on a second journey, a circumstance occurred in that 
churchy which, on account of its great importance to all 
the Gentile converts, appears to have engaged their most 
serious and fixed attention. 

- It seems that at this particular juncture, ^* certain men 
«ame down from Judea, and taught the Gentile brethren 
at Antioch, that, unless they were circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, and kept the law, they could not be 
saved.^'f Some suppose these teachers to have been 
Cerinthtts and Ebion, the founders of two noted sects, of 
which the mention frequently occurs in ecclesiastical his- 
tory ; but the opinion rests solely upon tradition— a very 
doubtful guide in all -cases, and more especially so in the 
concerns of religion. It is probable that, whatever were 
dieir names, they had formerly been of the sect of the 
Pharisees ; and that when they became professors of the 
Chns-tian faith, they still retained something of that old 

* ActsxiT.i9-*>;28. tAcUxv. 1,34; 
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goapi^ltlnitbiii: fdhi]dr?>l^'-t>J>>>tlfi!filty^;f^ttafi''W»JAtli^'t 

chitsdfeis od Gaiatia.hiil) giiinjai-VT =' » nrrit bz-il o» »d i>l aan 
stitute essential to their salvation, met with the'^6«^^ 

poii^ff^{|}j^Jri«fi ,|kmi>b4ht»& ^«^tfesd i>!F&«^^' 
jec|>,|iim(iAr(^j ^Mwh»i# ^«M!h^%t^ AtftiB@lP'^iiP 'afe^'' 
8eiiiiiq<iiNiK,>|diiipM«tktMV )Ki<l<«t«Mh%kti!dHiir U^^mhkf''^ 
agi^BHltniH)hrt> n^ik/pmMkkt^itti^mim^^PmvmS'iB^ 
na^l^y|i;|liist9V4N^4itif6M^ <KhiMI»>^il^ ««^9«^^^itfifo^ 
coi^ lli»»^tb»tBikdvtl)«<«M^i>t#4ftifi» a4s^^»^'^^ 

theMwwthts T|^hMilliiWftDli^^2(^4(Je#>tMiei#faW^ di^i^^ 
to tl^ojiMitlp^aaiti^ «MM»t}itti!«f«^ J fe #ia t W>fth tff<gff. ^^* 

tlesi4aki;#Ai^«s«alfe4il«i^^^or>^^ 
queQe^o£«wfaii3fc^'A«k i^l^hlMNlK ^«!j»v«!iil!H^ ^^^^-flli^'^ 
subjetuS jitttf^<faUtiBWityte.- gn i> ii ig i it 4tnt^<k»>S^^V<!R "ft*^ 
that «diiKrifebi«», t^«<pnf»«aiiHlil Iwi^WrtlflrigC R fia i t M^ liir^eii-^i^ 

ciple». M4M>ika4f«^SlM{lgpiKe« ^ M|ea«^ itf'^'Pliiiii*''^ 

■i.*Ti'..'-.«, :.•:' (?«•.'.•••■.■■.> Jf<.'W;i.'««;». ■;i.:i'J«!''-^i>tt''Jf ,/<»^«»i**r*i .w 

* JLciMXYm-St "f» 
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with the dispute, Peter rose up and reminded them how 
God had formerly made choice of him to be the means of 
opening the door of faith to the Gentiles, and how he 
had also ponred out the Holy Spirit upon them, making 
no distinction in his kingdom between Jew and Grentile^ 
hat parifying the hearts of each by faith. He therefore 
expostalated with them for attempting to bring the G^en^ 
tile brethren under the severe yoke of Jewish oeremoies 
—a yoke so intolerable, that neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear it; and pronounced the project of these 
Ben to be no less than a ^^ tempting God." And he closed 
Ids iqpeech by declaring the su£Eiciency of the grace of th^ 
Lard Jesus Christ to effect the salvation of both Jews 
and Gentiles, without. any regard to the peculiarities of 



When Peter had ended his address, Paul and Barna- 
bas gave the dinrch a particular account of the miracles 
and wonders which, by means of their ministry, God had 
wioa{^ among the Gentiles; and when they had finished, 
die apostle James, who seems to have acted as President 
of the assembly on this occasion, summed up the whole 
subject^ .loecapitulating what had been said, and giving 
his own judgment as an apostle of Christ, which wai, 
** That th^ should not troiible those who from among die 
Genydles were turned unto God; but that they should 
write unto them, that they must abstain from pollutions 
of idols, ai|d from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood*'' This met the unanimous approbation 
<^ the whole church; and accordingly letters where writ- 
ten to all the Grentiles, disclaiming the authority of these 
new teachers, protesting against their doctrine, and com- 
pletely fipedmg the disciples from the yoke of bondage 
which WS8 thus attempted to be imposed upon them. So 
Paul and Barnabas returned from Jerusalem to the church 
at Antioch, which being convened, they read the epistle, 

Vol. I. I 
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to the great consolation of all the Gentile brethren. The 
apostles, after this, continued at Antioch, teaching" the 
disciples the commandments of the Lord Jesns, and 
preaching the glacl tidings of salvation to all sorts of men^ 
fn which it seems they were assisted by many others on 
whom the glorified Head of the church had bestowed Ae 
gifts necessary for the work of the Christian ministry.* 

The interest of the kingdom of Christ was a subject 
that, of all others, lay nearest to the heart of the apostle 
Paul. l!*he church at Antioch was now confirmed in the 
faith and obedience of the gospel; the question which had 
lately agitated them was set at rest; and it abounded with 
labourers in the Lord's vineyard; he therefore proposed 
to Barnabas that they should leave Antioch and pay a 
second visit to the different places in which they had for- 
merly preached the doctrine of Christ, and eicamine the 
state of the various churches they had there planted. It 
IS not at all improbable that Paul's fear and jealousy 
might be excited, lest these comrpt teachers, who bad trou- 
' bled the brethren at Antioch, might alito get access into 
other Gentile cburches, and propogate the same pernici- 
ous sentiments, thereby subverting the doctrine of divine 
grace, and stumbling the Gentile disciples in their pro- 
fession. Barnabas yielded to the proposal ; but when they 
were about to proceed, a difference of opinion arose be- 
tween them as to the propriety of taking Mark with them 
as an evangeliist, or assistant in the woik of the ministry; 
and this diversity of judgment was over-ruled by their 
common master, no doubt, ultimately to promote his own 
glory and the happines of niimbers, by inducing the apos- 
tles to travel asunder and in opposite dil^Ctions; for the 
result was that Barnabas took Mark, his own nephew, 
and sailed unto Cyprus," his native countty — While Paul 
chose Silas^ one of the brethren that had rettuned with 

• Acts XV. 33. 
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him from Jerusalem when he last visited it; and being 
commended by the qjburch to the divine benediction, they 
took their leave and proceeded for Syria and Cilicia. 
r Many Christian churches were collected by the ministry 
of the first preachers of . the word, of which we have no 
express mention in that very concise narrative, — the Acts 
of the Apostles. Thjus, for instance, we have no particu- 
lar accoont of any Christian churches being planted in 
Cilicia, yet Wje are informed that Paul and Silas wient 
through Cilicia cowfirmit^ the churches^ which of course 
mast have been previously gathered and set in order. 
And when we consider that this was Paul's native coun- 
try, and that previous to his being first brought to An- 
tioch by Barnabas he had spent some y^^f% in it, we mav 
leascmably infer that his ministry had been owned by his 
divine master, and that he was the spiritual father of many 
in the regions of Cilicia* 

Of the labours of Barnabas and Mark in the island of 
Cyprus, the sacred history is silent; but, that he who 
commissioned his apostles to go into all the world and 
preadi the gospel to every creature, and who also pro- 
mised to be always with them while thus engaged even 
to the end of the world, did own their labours and grant 
Aem success, it were unreasonable to doubt. 

Pan], accompanied by Silas, however, among other 
places, revisited Derb^ and Lystra, at the latter of which 
he had, daring his fonp^er visit, converted Timothy, them 
qoite a youth, to the faith of Christ. The father of Ti- 
viothy was a Gentile^ probably proselyted to the Jewish 
religion, but his mother and grandmother w^^re both .Jew- 
esses. From his earliest years, he had been instructed in 
the knowledge of diie Old TestameAt writings — and, it 
voald seem from an expression which Paul uses in one 
of bii letters tf> hioi,* that, upon his being first brought 

* 1 Tim. i. 18. 
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it was built upon a hill. Afterwards it took the HiiM'w 

e«abkdi^'^d^btM^ t)^%^^t'%%<lii^ 

name of Philippi in honour of MSgH» 'liy&j^/^f^ 

iABSib i»''«eS^^i4»«, 't«i^''i^f'ftWblit»b4iai^ whifeR 
theiJIfyJiil^^^pM^hmii." l^^ff^fi^ Synopsis 
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prefixed to this epistle, meDtions certain coids of several 
Roman emperors, and particularly one of Claudius, -the 
inscription of which intimates that a colony of Romang 
was planted at Philippi by Julius Caesar, and afterwardij 
augmented by Augustus, who sent the adherents of Mark 
Anthony into this and other cities of Macedonia, so that, 
having twice received inhabitants from Italy, of a small 
town it became a great city, and enjoyed all the privileges 
of a Roman colony. 

It appears as though there were but few Jews resid^il 
at Philippi, since we find no mention made of any synar 
gogue in it. There was, however, an Oratory or Pro^ 
seucha, a place in which the Jews and their proselyte 
were accustomed to assemble for prayer, without the city> 
by the river side, to which Paul and his companions re- 
sorted on the Sabbath day, and being sat down, they spake 
unto the women which resorted thither. Among these 
was Lydia, a Jewish proselyte, of the city of Thyatira^ 
who had taken up her residence at Philippi for dbe sake 
of commerce. The Lord opened her heart so that she 
understood and believed the doctrine which Paul taught. 
Lydia and her domestics were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and with this Christian family the apostle and 
Iiis associates afterwards took up their abode, during theur 
stay at Philippi, which is said to have been '* manjr 
days." 

Upon several occasions, as they went to the place 
where the Jews assembled for prayer,. they were annoyed 
by a certain damsel, possessed with a spirit of divinatioil, 
or of the Pythian Apollo — probably a species of fortune- 
teller, by means of which she brought her employen 
much gain. She seems to have indulged herself iju poui^ 
ing. ridicule upon the apostle and his companions', whom 
she followed through the streets, ^exclaiming aloud, " these 
iiien are the servants of the Most High Qod, wMch sliew 
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imto us the way of salvation." Paul, grieved with her 
conducty ejected the evil spirit out of her — which greatly 
enraged her masters, for they perceived that there was 
now an end to their emoluments from that quarter ; and 
seizing him and Silas, they drew them before the magis- 
trates and rulers of the city, making bitter complaints 
against them as persons who " exceedingly troubled their 
city, teaching customs which it was not lawful for them 
to observe, being Romans." This speech incensed the 
populace against them, and the too credulous magistrates 
used them in a manner that Was both shameful and bar- 
barous ; ordering the lictors to tear off their clothes and 
beat them i;^dth rods, which they instantly did and with 
great severity. We find Paul afterwards alluding to this 
cruel treatment, 1 Thess. ii. 9,. and again 2 Cor. xi. 23. 
where reciting some of his sufferings he says, *^ he had 
received stripes above measure." Not satisfied, however, 
with this brutal outrage, they cast them into prison, en- 
joining the jailor to keep them safely. The latter well 
understood their meaning, and to comply with it, " thrust 
-diem into the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the 
itocks."* 

In this situation, distressing no doubt, and, in the eyes 
of many, very contemptible, at midnight Paul and Silas 
prayed and sang praises to God, in the heanng of the 
other prisoners. And now the Lord caused a great earth- 
quake which opened all the doors of the prison, and loos- 
ed every one's bonds. The jailor was by the noise roused 
from his slumbers, and thrown into the utmost conster- 
nation ; and finding all the doors of the prison open, he 
drew his sword and was on the eve of committing suicide, 
suspecting the prisoners to be fled, and probably recol- 
lecting the strict orders he had received the day before 
conceding Paul and Silas. The apostles, however/ per- 

* Acts xxi. Him. 
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ccividg that he was about to lay violent hands upon him- 
self, cried with^ loud voice, ** Do thyself no harm, for we, 
(the prisoners) are all here.'' Upon hearing which, the 
jailer called for lights, and rushed into the prison, and. 
trembling, fell down before Paul and Silas, whom he 
brought out, and said, ** Sirs, what must T do to bcf 
saved f The answer was direct and unequivocal— ** Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house/' And they spake unto him the word of 
the Lord, and unto all diat were in his house. 

Nothing could possibly be better suited to the jailer'ii 
case, ths^ the doctrine which the apostle now preached 
unto him. It was an immediate and ah effectual relief 
under all the horrors of a guilty conscience. He found 
in it what reconciled his mind to God. and filled him wiih 
joy and peace, as the sequel shews ^ for, believing, he 
rejoiced in God with all his house, and i^as baptized, he 
and &11 his stittightway. The fruits of his faith Were in-*' 
stantly apparent by his kind and tender treatment of Piehil 
and Silas ; for he took them the same hour of the night 
and washed their stripes, and, having brought them into 
his house, exercised towards them that Kospitldity wtiich 
became & christian brother. 

Such were the transactions of this memorable nigbt« 
Tlie earthquake had, no doubt, been felt over the whole 
city; and the miraculous opening of the prisoti doorft 
would soon be communictited to the magistrates, who, 
when morning arrived, sent an order for (Ke discharge pt 
the prisoners. Paul^ however, did hot think it inooosigtx* 
ent with christian meekness to demand from them an 
apolbgy for the illegal treatment he and his friend h^. 
sustained, especially considering that they f^ere Romaic 
citizens. Of this latter circumstance^ the magistnitea 
seem never to have had the l^aat appcehensioa'; but o% 
being told it, tliey took the alarm, waited upon them per^ 
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privileges to ^ji^hi^jfw^ ^yiJ^ ;§q,ftiMttij(g ^hj^jfri-,,, 

hi3^est^e,(a^.SP(l,f^ff^ctipi^,,i B|if th^ir Iwve fftia^^)^4*j(»Mjf;,i 
Kcipipi;a.\, , For it is manifest t^li^t the ^un'^rj^M^^^bi^,^ 
dK^apostlfE ljad,^tH(lergpiie iii thoir city, fur ^tJje. sfliffl (^f 
communicating lo them the knuwlwlge of Siilya|i9p, W^i^,^ 
precious than goUl, hat! greatly einitared him, to__(Jie^,. 
church there ; wliile, on the other haptl, tlie^,ljre)iiren Jit., 

tnaonlbeSffabUhow wi w^t out of tbe citf, bj^ a river tide — and ii^ 

"l^&cae^nasb^relameJTbT d« ■I'l'rMS ; udVB lukd^am'Pb'iJippi 

Ui way fi«n Cotnd) to Syito, CMM to Elul^pi uid took him with dieoC 
Vol. I. K 
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Philippi lost BO opportunity of evincing their gratitude to 
the apostle ; for when he was at Thessalonica, they twice 
iient him a pecuniary contribution, thus enabling him to 
make the gospel without charge to the Thessalonians. 
They, also sent him money during his first imprisonment 
at Rome, that he might want nothing necessary to his 
comfort- which they could supply .** 

Passing through Araphipolisi a city built in an island 
formed by two branches of the river Strymoui and a co- 
lony of the Athenians, and from thence through ApoU 
lonia^ they came to 

TnEssALONicA^t now the metropolis.of all the coun* 
tries comprehended in the Roman province- of Macedo- 
nia. It was the residence both of the proconstQ bbA 
.qusstor, so. that being the seat of gbvernmeBtt, it was con^- 
stantly filled with sti»ngers, some to attend the courts of 
judicature, and odiers to solicit officesr- Placed- at the 
bottom of the Thermai<»-guU; it was conveniently sitoated 
for comm^x^, and many of its inhabitants were m^ 
chantS) who carried on an extensive trad^ with- fi^^eign 
countries. The Jews resorted to this cityin such nmnb^ps 
as to form a large synagogue, to whieh, aceonting tohb 
usual custom, the apostle^ on his arrival there, bad re- 
course. 

Th^ account which is left iis^ by the 3acred hisloiian, 
of the apostle's method of procedure in die synagogfie of 
Thessalonica, though concise, is remnrkably com{ire* 
bensive. According to his usual custom^ he^ during thr^ 
Sabbath days^ reasoned with them out of tbe scriptiiies 
(of the Old Testament, which were esteemed by/ tbem- 
selv^ as the oracles of God) ; opening up 'their uj^smiug, 
and alledging from their true import, thist the^^ie»9$i^ 

t Andentljr called Thtna^ it stjiXk submts is a frisee of flone n^tt, 
and b now in poMenkm of tiie Tarks, iUi4er tliemnia:of4Moy^ 
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must haTc tken come; and, moreover^ that be must of 
iKoeBity have been a sufleiing peraoa, siace their own 
im^ihels bad clemij deBcribed him onder this view; naj, 
that be mast also have risen again firom the dead, con* 
ceniing which event the spirit of prophecy had also 
qiokcB patticokrly ; and, finally, that this Jesas of Ka- 
taretfa, mito whom he bore witness, was the Christ, ortme 
Messiah, whom they were anxiously e^qiecdng. The 
lesult was, diat some of the Jews believed that Jesus 
whom he {peached was the Christ, the Son of God, the 
Saviour of sinners, and conse(|uendy consorted with Paul 
and Silas, and of the devout Greeks a gremt wmititud€, 
and of the women of chief note in the citv, not a (ewJ^ 

It seems probable that Paul and his associates con- 
tinued dieir attendance on the synagogue worship no 
longer tbun three Sabbath days, though it appears firom 
iPhil. iv. 16;. Aait Aey remained some considerable time 
.ifter ibatiuThessalonica. But having now repeatedly 
dedteied tjheir testimony, they withdrew, and sepamted 
lh0 disciples. After this P^ul and Silas appear to have 
jveiidied, without reserve, mBjoag the idolatrous G^aitiles, 
ani to hav^ wrought many mkraeles, all which were at- 
tended wilh the most Muazing success ; for in the first 
:cpistljB, wbich he wrote not long afterwards to this chureb, 
be reflects with the most grateful emotions of luind upon 
duB suGoess which his ministry had among tbem — that the 
gffBpiA «bi^ 'hi0 preaohed game unto them not in word 
m)|jr, IhU: m^piower, and in the Holy Spirit,, and in much 
{issmninee ;, so tbat th^y hee^me followers of the apostLes 
and ^f tb#- liord, having received the wprd in much affliic- 
tifffkf with, joy of the Holy SpirU, insomuch that the Thes* 
ijJoniaits beoaiiMi ^sainples to^ all tbat believed in Mooe- 
donia aa4 4Eplwa;«'-'that iM gospel souuded out from 
theni; ai|4.ui e^erylpl^c^ tb^.^Mth tQward».Cfod was 
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spoken of; so that the xmbelieTing Jews who. persecuted 
them, were ready to attest the power which the gospel 
joad upon these idolatrous Gentiles, and how it became 
the means of turning them to God from idols to serve the 
living and true Qpd, and 1,0 wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raided from the dead^ even Jesus,.who delivered 
them^om the wrath to come.* > 

Paul and his companions were, ultimately driven from 
this city in consequence of: a persecution raised by. the 
^envious, unbelieving .dews, who instigated the. rabble 
against them, setting 9II the city in an uproar, and^assault^ 
ing the house of Jason^ whom they drew, aloag .wit^ other 
brethren, before the • rulers of the city. . In- fhis state of 
things it was judged prudent to withdraw, which th^ aip- 
cordingly did unto 

Bebea^, where also they found a synagogue of the 
Jews, and into which they entered, declaring their testi- 
mony, as at Thessalonica. To the honour. of the Ben^ans^ 

it is, recorded that they i*eceived. the doctrine wbichtit¥ 
apostle preached, and with the utmost readi];iess of niii^ 
examined . the scriptures daily whether the thin^ h^, de-> 
clared were so or not — the l^s^ppy result of which was that 
** many of them believed, of honourablje women whi^h 
were 'Greeks, and of men not a few." Intimation, hov(* 
ever, having reached Thessalonica that Paul was pre%c:h- 
ing with great .success at Berea, the unbelieving Jews, 
who had tj^centlv driven him from that city, followed him 
to Berea also, and there excited the multitude ag^st 
him. The brethren therefore, sent him away, as though 
he were going towards the sea, reserving. Silas and.Tii|Qia*« 
thy among them, who s^m to have been less obno:iddus 
to the Jews than Paul was. But the friends of the latt^. 
anxious fo; his ^afetjr, privately conveyed hiin to 
Athens, ^tiled^ hy general cp^^nt, ^' the se^it of the 
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hknfies'* — once the first city 6f Greece in every point of 
view ; and though it had at this time passed the zenith of 
ltd political splendour, it Was still as famous for learning 
as it had ever been : for at the time Paul visited it, the 
city was full of philosophers, rhetoricians/ otators, paint- 
ers, poets, statuaries, and of young men who resorted 
thither to be taught philosophy and the liberal sciences. 
-PausanilLS says that there were more images in Attiens 
than in all Greece besides, and that they worshipped the 
gods more than all Greece did. No place could possibly 
afibrd a greater fund of speculation and amusement to a 
curious mind than this. Temples, altars, statues, histo- 
flcal memorials, living philosophers of various sects, the 
works of thie learned of eveiy age, a confluence of the 
most polite and literary persons from various countries, all 
indulging the luxury of leamied leisure, were objects that 
must at once have obtruded themselves upon the apostle's 
notice. Nor was he incapacitated, either by defect of na- 
tural taste or of education from relishing the beauties or 
tqipreciatiiig the value of such things. - He had enjoyed 
a liberal education, had read their poets, and we have Re- 
peated instances 6f his quoting striking passages from 
'them. But in Paul the christian predominated over the 
philosopher and the critic. He plainly saw that with all 
their advantages, they lacked " the one thing needfuP'— 
the knowledge of the true God; and the enjoyment of his 
life-giving favour, "without which, all their luxury was but 
tpliendid misery. 

« 

* Having carefully surveyed the city, Paul found the in- 
habitants were almost wholly devoted to idolatry, and ht 
therefore sent an urgent request to Silas and Timothy, 
who wfere still at Berea, to come to him with all possible 
expedition. Fiiiding a synagogue of the Jews, his first 
bbject was to diirpute with theiUf and with the Gentiles 
prosielyted to dieir religion; aad «ftei: that, with such of 
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the idolatrous inhabitants as he met with in the market- 
place. The apostle, was soon attacked by some of. th^ 
philosophers belonging to two of their most renownea 
sectS; viz« the Epicureans and the StqjieSit The Epi- 
cureans are said to Imve ascribed neither creation nor 
providence to Ggid^ but held that the world was niade bj 
a casu^ conflux of s^tpms— That tbe.gQds,:if tbere were 
any, were of human shape^ who lay lolling iq>oo the 
clouds in eai^e and indolence, entirely unconc^rn^. abou]^ 
human affairs. They ^sq beld, that in the presieQt 9tate^ 
pleasure is the chief gpod ; and th^t m^n >re nqt. to es^- 
pec^t a resurrection froni^the dead or any fut^f « stAt^ pf 
rewards and punishments* : The iStoic^, who wereantolec- 
ably proud and arrogant, held that matt^ wie^. el^riial^ 
'God cpiporeal). and. that either God was the squ1.<|£ tfai^ 
world, or the world it;self a gpd. They looked. jbpQa^ 
things as subject to an irresistible &tality ;. .tbat,TirfjDiie.,i^9|^ 
its own sufficient reward, and yice its gwn yifficipjirt.pii^ 
nishment. Iliey fluctuated as to th^ belief. Qf;4tfiil3^ 
state of rewards and. punishments, though .they.b»d«9me 
^pectation of an hereafte^i i^ well «s of the c0nfl«gratiQi|| 
and renovation of the world. j » „. 

In the eyes pf these philosophical gentleiiiei)* ^iPf^ 
tie appeared a me]:e babler ; and in the plepitudeiof. tMf 
.aHperior wisdom, tioey looked.down upopt himfwi^ ^ thf 
.pride and disdain that h&s ever ch^racteri^, pemovf^r of 
similar tenets and pretiension/s. . Whe^ Eau^.pipich^ ,t9 
them Jesus and the resurrection, they regaj|fded4)i]n iis a 
setter forth of new deities. Hpwever,; |Wf,i]t bejloiiged to 
the court oiP Areopi^s to. take cognisuMiqeof such things^ 
they brought Paul before it. . ; 

They had at Athens two courts of jadicature, of which 
one was chosen annually, consistmg of five hundi^|>er- 
sons. The other was. perpetual ; and the meaibets of it 
^ere accustomed to 938$mble in the fonimje^Ufesi ^Azeo^ 
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pagQS, which stood ujK>n a hitl, and was the highest 
foram in Athens. The judges belonging to this latter 
court were held in such veneration^ that, to be an Areo*- 
paigitsd was a term Used proverbially among them for an 
excellent persob.''* They were the Athenian senate^ or 
standing court of judicature ;i' and^ besides other things, 
iilatters of religion^ blasphemy agaiiist tHe gods, contempt 
oF the holy mysteries, and all sorts of impiety^ the con-* 
secration of new gods, the erecting of t3emples or altars/ 
ahd the introduction of new ceremonies into divine wor- 
ship, were referred to the judgment of this court. Con- 
eeiving^.dierefore, that the apostle had some new object 
of worship to p^ropose to the Athenians, it was perfectly 
natural for them to conduct him before this venerable as- 
sembly, which having done, they requested him to explain 
fannself 'conteming this new doctrine ; they frankly ack- 
nowledged iimt he brougiht strange things to their ears, 
ill tfiiHdiig td them about Jesus and the resurrection, and 
"tbtj desired to know what these things meant. 

The apostle's discourse upon this occasion has always 
fieentubiuied a^ a model of fine address and of cogent 
reasoning. He had carefully inspected their religioun 
nt^ and worship*; and, among the multiplicity of their 
altars, had blMerved one that was dedicated to '' the un- 
biowii God/* He'began, theiefore, by stating, that he 
perceived^ l}i^m tO'be extreinely religious ;j: for besides 
the Biuaber of templer and altars which they had in cooi- 
tecm irith the oth^r cities of Greece, hie observed onie 
with |hi9 peculiar inscription, '' To the unknown God.'' 
'He miglit therefore fairly presume that it wdiild not be 

unacceptable to them to be made- acquainted with the 

'■' ■'■'.'.'.■. ... . . 

* Aaktt Gdfins, b, it. ch. 7. f Pottei's Gr. Antiq. vol. l ; p. 105. 

t ytrjfnUgimUf foe so the word, deisidmtiumegtirmf should be trans- 
Itteif m htm been j&eqoeady remarked by cridct , and net too ntpeniiii9V9^ 
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character 6f that/ Being /i¥hbin tihiey igiibfiffi^'iformp. 
ped. '<God>V «ayB he; ''who iniiae fli^ i^^l^'aUa IfA 
tUiigs ttfemn^ seeinj^ that he is Lord of Ue^^'^ttMI. 
earthy dwen^th'nblhl^ temples ibade wiih^^ai^^Hli^ 
w6c9fakpt)Ad with iileif^*h&tid», as though- 'h^^ iiieatiP^43^ 
tfaittg/fiino^ be gi^h Ix^'dl Kfe Md bxMlb Aidiatflffi^ 
and iiailr mfeide^bf Mier bkidd aH ih^ niitktas t$^t£e^4b^?^ 
^d heittwe may lemafk, ift pstssmgy-^^flSyi&ft Atef^dtt 
which .the apostle porfciied^ in itBsclmii'g %MFth81dBllP 
trotis Gentses; fbdm that wMcfc'-he-tiiltfbFtt^^^ 
with^theJeWs. t Thcf liAterhaditt d«nrii(8tf)il^th^'^f¥ltf^ 
of Moaea and their propbets, .whi«i)r 4M5« ^ilfeillikl^iLtiiikfi^ 
fiowledged'td be tht^ omoles <^ Godi^' 4n^'ii!^tehif>fliil^^' 
engagietl^ atteiitioB:%<i^hi8 testinioRy> h^ fiM#nMfffil^^. 
do but make his appeal to those scriptur^'%^di6ii'iHflM? 
themljbflit tfaeirowii pmphetshad foretoh^^lft 
testifiod imto thwi^ for that in reality ^hi»i»td<i O i i!) rt^ 
thinga thaa iriiat Moses atid4ie {mflic^ dklt^f iHSMSf. 
come, vizw that Christ 8faDiildsbffer>^irf^«ha«%i^lBhMi^^ 
the fiist to rise irom iheid^l^; and stfatM^^^ligM'tg' 
hiB^people IsraeL atfd 1x91 the Oendlei;^^ 'Bivt^witfi^^ 
Athenians; who had no written ietet£(tioii 'hi ^i^'l^il^ 
he proceeds npon quit^ otter prindplesr^^f^apj^liaK^^^ 
the Volume of c3reatioii;«id'«tg«s^^4kta^the^ii^^ 
of power; wiydcmi^ and goodhods leff^i^^hete-^ffifftij^ 
before their eyes ; he asserts th^>prdvii(fth^^ ottM 

nipresence of God V that he is the "feuhtayisf lif^^ikfid'^ 
its €^mifortfr-^the supreme dispoiNfr of ril'e^^htsy^urid'^l^^ 
common father of mankind; appealing in proof ttf mSS^ 
part ()f bia.^:>ptti]ii! to Ai^m»yofm int^^^trnf own^ i^b#t '^- 
Tourite:poet8u ^ Esom ^liied^ ftfst ' pririfeipl»> -^lit^^ 
rea^jiTf aad'WluGhcom&iMditi^Mselves I6itoe consfeiettci?^'^ 
of all met^ tjicapostte justly infers the foliydfthehriad^g-:* 
Adflttittiiiy a* dtty .did, that tfeey themselves were th*^6jBS" 
spring of :6od,^ how atsntd wai^ it ift theBT^'ixflttg&o* 
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** the Godhead like unto gold, or ^ilirer, or stone graven 
by art or man's device*'' Thus having shewn tlie gross 
ijMurdity of their idlqlatrous worship, he declared to them 
that tbe.,Mpat;High.had for a course of time allowed mei^ 
(P go,|9a,iA their ignorance, without instructing them hj 
iQemoglsrs diyh^jr,.c<Mnmissioned, that he might shew 
them hy ^ts and their pwn experience, the insufficiency 
qf theii: re^^Mon in the concerns of religion. But the state 
of thjnga was. now changed ; for the time was come when 
God commanded all men every where to repent of their 
Ignoruce, idolatry and wickedness, having ^' appointed 
^. dMJ^ia the which he will judge the world in righteous^ 
M8a^l^|E,h)B,3Qn Jesus Christ, whom be had rmsed from 
^ifkt^AT w4 in that event hath given tlie highest cer- 
tWH^jof tbe^iact, 

^.l^Thfli^^y: heard of the resurrection of the dead, the 
SfMWVtui* '■ knocked him, and the Stoics found so little 
mpss^t ia hji^ reasoning, that they gladly adjourned the 
^txfjg^^;pi;Qim^fi9 like Felix upon another occasion, 
to.h9Mrhi(a'ilgWof this matter at a more convenient 
iraat^i;, '£»Qme few .individuals, however, were struck with 
his, doctrine,. and received, it as divine truth; amongst 
wboflflL3iras Diony^ius, one of the Areopagite judges, and 
a wcimen of some no|e named Damaris, with a few others, 
who consequently clave. to the apostle and consorted with 
hiau The handfiU of seed, however, sown at this time, 
at Athens, produced, in due season, the harvest c^ a nu- 
meroua church, as will he seen in the history of the next 
century. 

While Paul was thus employed at Athens, Timothy ar- 
rived from Berea, and informed him that the enemies of 
the faith at Thessalonica had raised a dreadful perse- 
cution against the disciples theire; on hearing which, the 
apostle thought it best to be left alone at Athens, and 
without delay dispatched Timothy to Thessalonica to 
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beam, abd |ihgi»^t^}»-li<eiA'g XmUtA elA&t^frmidikf^jMi. 
pifoiy dbir 'tbiiy^Htid Aiddte; ' Mf <tbe idM&tfbatf *'6Sbf''if^ 
lirbtir eii^aWlti'g^'' ttairafdirf '8^ MlerWttrdi^'«fefnuWea'<l» 
d^e iBt|J6iid^; briti^ini^ Itiiti'ft' ttioM plfelullil||i'ri4ib«ittft1<$f 
dli^'^faktiieiis ifi'the''fUtVtbeiy>i«^ii)iAtfiM<'FMt^<M)d 
Weii''iai'k^s d^ife tb %ti6 hib -agi^ til JMrkfolr-gvHtt^ 

ceeded t6 ' ' ' "' ' '"•' '" ' " '' ' ' ''''' '" '^'"! '' "'J<f''<J«J 
' doR¥»fnr,< a '^iitilat«d'ta>'a<littrN>#'4«tfk<if'libid 
whidt i)6i6^ thb VeldpiMiiiieflay «^ GiteMy (tf OtftM^MMe 
Ijf Wfilcli'it d6nitbiinafed'1ih«'c<intoib^ 

t&g«S(Jiisly'^fuated fdf cbiiitntMM'{Mirt>4^>< iV>sMy W. 

^ 'fip)^;' MH diMil^ ttt(<^»i»iieaft^Wai',^tK«''^l«iil^ 
cb'ilsiJi;')tftitUin1tiif, mm. itld'ihe ^yidl'* 'U'iIHU; IWWi 
evyrr'-r^ilt by7uliW<er««^, '«^ KMHi^nd&g^MM'll 
M aiiih^V and V:f bis'bomihii&dit-iK^aM c&K«il^ m 
aAy^stbt^ of 'ib6^ Gi^f^'tbwbiM VM fmiSeSMBk 
fe^erK^tibg ^^p^l: >Wbdf A'bb^'<«Hifc >ttillile«iii1EMiital 

stiroction 'of ybiith-;' and ib snbh M^ i«piitiittbit4frei« hi 
i^iit^,' liHl«'^ i^ifuCiiiibtl^f^ CdJinft hmMe t^^f" 
VTa^ Wffi^iiid^flliNKed '«tdtiv8HoilW«iiijii)feii^'4h'«v<(!<^ 

4 Thus tl^ Roman poet Horace, ^ 



*-: A: 



«^4V^^|lMi|#i}lMcMfllvie^^^^ ^^ ;j^ 



fi^Bteg^ ibow^ver,, kseems to have ouUtripped every 
^ulgr of Qjoeece- in laxjity of morals; insomuch that a 
Gxwk ifordy fprm^ by. the name of this city, has been 
9^J(0^'l¥gn]iy aU .that Ifi^iviovsness and profligate cor« 
l^plim Kbi(4^ l^yj^.the hnmaii heart en&layed to the basr 
^ and.mo^t >hM4sUoog pasfiQQs. , . Aqcpjrding to Strabo^ 
thfipne. wiff itf it i^ jeipple dedicated .to Venus, a^ lyhich no 
kiiB9; tliiaii. f^tj^^usfjj^ priei^tc^sses att^ed, njrho, made pros« 
titution a part of their devotions to the Goddes^. 
'■.J^l|ly 0lLjbiaanrival.in this city, found a JewishChris- 
twi^,;^,.^e.9iame ^^Aq^uila, a^ his ivifjs.Pnscilla, jus) 
fWFfJiy^/frQinJt^ia ^nsequc^ace of a decree which had 
^n j««^^.l](]ir the Hoqian emperoi: Qlaudius Osar» com^ 
imK^Ajjig.all Jef^rs'to^ dep^frpm .Rome. It ip aSirme^ 
bjP ]p!^:S4i ancii^tzhistoriani ihat Claudius did not haaish 
4^bj^1i(%J^Ha]p»Bf9ne onljf prohilnted their assefnbJ^^ 
3|^;^o9;^€^,eve^Jl^ngh))iis di^cree pro«ce^ded »p fuirr 
t)|^ w|i%iineflR55^,ljl^isbipg all tJUose wh^^hijd: |iny Qon- 

llf»9W!e;.;«f*(i^iW- '.mt SeijUtonius, . -whA Ijy^ ^e^m 
^ i^iW4^««aW?^X;^y?i^^.t^ ths Jpws 

^»WI>ft<W«i W)>q ^r«,.qc^.tij?»ftl)y^^ing ,t^fu^UaJ 
fi^M^fis jj^ ^t^]^^ or ^he^occ«^?iQii .ojf tiv?p A^ 
twl m fi^ ' •:* It ?ft? V^^/f^ l4i*R«i^ raiopng th^ Je^wr 
!^il«bel^.by:QaL» w meant J^su^ phrisJ^ 

CHtiM^ii l?ie.jif9b§lMlitiy;}s fhftl^e did; fp^ iflo|bpr places 
i|f,.ljif8,,j^he?frjft>,lpiflf8^ jgcflliwly virul^t.,^^ Jthe 

(i^ ffls iji w^ fti Ap^ad|m)ttmg,tib^/0.^^ 

Vf^fjf^fhfim&^^^ti)^ C^^dius yjr^ occasion- 

^ *y^«^*6'J>w»*i^iWWph,^Q;^u^ ^e^i^ wei^ ppn- 

%¥i4t7 Jnylws fj^.'^f)^^^ ^^^gftuVt .the.dificiples of Christy 
JWMMhex pfii^^ttte^Uful wd l)w.paity ^ Lystra, Thea- 
««ioiyffa,./MHl ^erea, .«9A,«f^95^ »^ Coiint^, npt^ to 
mention their conduct in the cases of Stephen, the apos** 
des, or fixe librd ilekus himself. 



I'f f." ■^■- ■■ 1 •;! 
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The Jews being numerous in C6rintK,"iAAd''htfvlft 
synagogue, Paul, accoftfing toWs ciistomj'fcW hrtm^ii* ' 
ate recourse to it, and tHerfe, *for sbnie'thn^/^^ifr'rtil^fc- 
ed every sfibliatii,* ahd''^ii5Uaaed tH6 JeWi^^add -jN^rtsfh*' 
|)rqseljtes/^testi in tlie boldiest mAiteiHhrffc JigW*'^*^^ 

tieWe^ii^k'' But wK^ii ih^j dpptfSetf^kHd^WrtfediWS:^ 
4ctnM,;% shook his rafeifetit;' td lridlrffefe''«aii life -WUl^ 
dpiie witK'j&ein, aSidiii^, '* Your blbodbcfujfkAybiiy "bwli^ 
lieids; r am c?lean ; 'trpin hehttfefetth t Wilf ^*td«tfife t&^tft^ 




to it; 'trrispui, ho\^^Ver;^ecIifeFrtlef'efl!lte#^ 

feceiyed^Paul's'iestimoiry;'^ 

^miny' of the Ccwiithiaa^, Kearteg^,' bfeHe^^d/ Jkhd^" wcfliqr 

^aptize^ ■ ' " '•■■ '^**'' '^-^ •■'•' ^" ''"*' '-'''■•< *-i i^.^2iK.'f*it 

It U ni>Viiiipro1iabl^'te^^ 
much opposition as he at first did' ilt(kfa''ft*^lJfei«o|t^ 



^.:. ? i'*.'i 5 .*•* i>'' 



city, was'ailibut to take a 's^^dy' d6iftrtA^^flts«?1t»^^^^K^^ 



if such was liis purpose^' h^ ^ai'^ireTmi^om^^ti^bt^ 
li; mto'yir^ct;; b^ a yidion wBch he had^^uriWg «k^^^ 
The tiord ^ Jesu^ 'k^ppesif^ to hiin, t6 dhMi At^ ^d^^mfHK^ 
^ge tiu^ to p^vefe in pre^-hmg tb^ gt^l ^ €^nAt, 

»16hd4hall 




citv^^'^^s^y^riiilag^d, ii^ ct>htMii«r'iihwt<(i y««r ^ntwl 

SIX monifeK,'''teatW^ *^6^ bf •e«cJ,'HWi6 >^IW«qfe«fe|. 
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chnidhBi irf Galatk^ and that he did it at Antioch, befone 
he left that citj to take hk present journey idio Greece. 

JDning these eighteen months that Paul is said to 
hprvtt passed at Corinth, it seems probable that he made 
an.eKcvsioQ from that city into the regiou of Achaia, or 
the Pelopponesns, where were many synagogues of the 
JewBf and from whence he returned again to Corinth (i. 
Epb ch. jq. ¥er. lOi); and if we consider diat his second 
epistle is addressed '' to the saints which are in all Achaia,^ . 
ii plainly sh^ws that he had made many converts at 
othcvphees in- that quarter besides the city of Corindu 
AceoidiDgly his return to it is spoken of as a secoid com- 
ing. to, Corinth, for he tells them, 2 Cor» xii. 14. and chap, 
M« K thai he was then coming to them the third time, 
though in the Acts of the Apostles there is no mention of 
his hai^ngheen atCorinth more than once before he wrote 
hb second epistle to that church. 

: The gieat* success which crowned the apostle*s ministry 
allhis time, seems to have exasperated his enemies to tlic 
bigliest|Mtcb. .'They formed a conspiracy to i4>preh<md 
fain^ urwbicb they succeeded^ and dragged him before 
dici jndgaiketit 9eat of the deputy of Achaia, complaining 
Utteily that'fae-persuad^ men to worship God contnuy 
INi^a If^w of ^ose94 Gallio wa^ the present proconsul, 
add had Jns|: enteij^ upon bjs new 4ignity- This man 
^WfB» th^ eld^i,i»iiDtber of thi^ famous Seneca, .the Stoic 
phikM^pher^l^^d tutor to Nero, and it is conjectured ho 
;eht*iiwd^the.o^Bce tjarough the interest of his brother Se- 
j|ieo%«.' Tbf^ laU)er,hai| describ^^. Gallio,* as a man of the 
most ful^-^aiifl Wiilib^ disppsition, of -great suavity of 
iBaa|ifrs,( : and Jieiiiga Ux n^^ in general. Ilioi^ Ca^suis 
shp ..»comfpf n4q . bii|i ; as >. tpoa- of great wit and good 
.•eQ0e«t»' ^lAiSL^^craduct regf^rd^ the case of Paul, Ke has 
4ieei|? 8<9Kefely »f;iii^u^ J^y .^n^y- Christian writers, but 

* 3eiiecs Pneftt. ^ Nata^ Qaest. lib..4. t Lib. 10, p« 688, SiQ. 
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'ljm^oiwpr4$ aoii IMW$A valid i^itttiirtr Qfgavitif^ tfawdbwf 

w>t M^i^dly t;aw«rd«ijbim.| butoaftnnmidb-tajuiifgt hih 
i^oomjWAiied' by Aqvila^attd'PisioSl^ ^flu"!^ 

GomA ttQ»i«ii«ftii^1<i^. wfaik.at CcDehm^it was nttae^st^ia^ 
titip/fjAijoSSi^ the op^iiited slMnfices Btf4^&nini&ak^ ^nibtt 
eosigiBg feaat of die pfntfoviMv «()iiolkwafli tlreftljvttetliMiA^ 
Hewtberefooe h»A^ thtmikfewettf jiaotiiipeioeiiM 
Bpbefttts fitood Jttooh^ki'iiee^of tfaBi|]|^lrS6t<tfiit||ioiia«b 

diotiM penmtvaod (jttittiiig thstciilfy^daiide&sMClMci^' 
VBiBt, ^jmYibeime. he>weii|;>iifr ta^ Jeni^ieitt«tidMlttiedilil0 
chuiicb^ p€iforiti£d^'|M9^^v09ir^Lwid>grel^^ 
After «p$iidi]ig^60!Bie»tBii^ fkem^vijitblkh qiM ' Mends^^llft': 
went lOfrer all therccaadT'^il 6^|jaicltStSh](7^ft!^ Mdety^ 
itoeiigAeniiig th€t4i3ei|de^ii did^pilwteg4ft#Mgtolte k^* 
pel: coasti, )K>«t loigtlt velnmgd '^^^ >'jtM7*7M^:- .^o /i}'.o?r 

IMviiioeiof :JUia» ^ mA^tm eapcg<diagiy y < ^ttt i n ^eilrf. > 4i 
was jwliwleid ^pon tli^TitieiiZMipfltei^^iA^ <fameiM^ ■nwiig^'^ 
other thiifg^ for »i^^ Mlbplbddttditod M ^e^rot^ 



Aip^wfttegoddieli IM«M.'tUsttniamgf edifice wBsfcmr 
h im ft pcd niMd timiit]r4^er'feet lott^y'ttid Ui^ hwidted ud 
mmof biMd^ wii^iieMfcd 4hif w httttA^ and Moity-wiRen 
ilttdf iriRhiif^:«tM:ilof<AKlti tut^lfei^tUi^ thewcMrk<tf * 
lBig^-j|i%o-«Mecsiifed- dienli «b a iokeil of bM piety «imI«ii^w 

MkeviVf yem in btiU4bi|^;«iid Mu«d A« tbe b6aMMfl4^kilge 
ef dl^ Asi«:)mgpiiNr>'a&d^80 dBolil^Ue Mru it, that it nuked 
ar^Mrtrf tiw wi39» wonden of the wt^rid. • It had bee^ 
«wiea> fcatiqji ad 'fcy fiie pt«viou» to its praMit cSidarged^ 
aai . iflipTOffad-staleiitiiie fint- time^'on the Tctir day (hat 
Sociates was poisoned^'^and^^dus'-^eeond <m the4i%h€-w 
iriiidi.Akfleaodei^ihfi<]irieaa#a*jlMi^ wasdeBign- 

edlyset on &pa hyiEnstmtiu^ 'Who being oandeomed to 
dM forilv coiiaamdi thatlie }iad: destroyed «o*ejiq«iisite a 
il B wlMC> JBJridif^y that^he imvf^ be remembeied in fatura 
<giHi" 7Ihe^ean9miln>oaimciliof Aaia^ihoweT^i^notoidy^ 
gnfriniafte adealik^ but passed ^adecieethjtft'-'^hi^- name 
dMiaU: neatr ^be motioned tnom.^' The f«ne of' EiM-^ 
Mtnt; nea^rtfaeksss^: sorflved': iheir dcttree ; ftfr -thoagb 
dknem^^haire baoDrtDupestd'Upon; that g«M»iitt4|)to^'faii 
aiBdi9CtrhaB»befniiecordied bjF>Unest areiy hoitoiiai^wlid 
kp.wiillen^f tfaoiirtiflHSB;^^ Itwas^bowevary again vebailt^ 
Ipori Ofjplan.ttf the>aelebrated 8rchitect'.Senoc»«i^ 
]ilpit;iiiaghififsatid(f :adora«L byotheol^esians^'; W<hett 
J^mk)vitiltitSyflh!tiiAtaii^.iii^ im: sdl" itatglctijr' 

UfeMiiffirQd»gMisrjoondiMi3§ »f vpeojpl^ 
8Qlti^-?t0ff«iiilTlbip^tikQiigoddesa l)ian%0then'to^lepaii^th^ 
^M#C MNi^pry' flM«inuigki^«#bicfeaMfeitaagbt aadr^ptae^ 
tiled jMhlllk€kiiieif9mti^ tho aogieaifc 

words or sentences nse^ btwmt f tjmarii Uium iroin>tbfl^ 
Mmi^riot^{^if!^^jiemg^!ca^ Mahy 

(Mne. t^ pnHMHila^a>«^^ dm^ 

%)l9Mi9(«RHHMrlafBt^9i7^^ jespded iM«e; M^ 

^^fihtA 9^fafoflAd^iAMit wd ^ i ii i rihi jwli:teji<^hi itfearr 
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the purposes of commerce, or. were continually passing 
through it in their way to and irom Europe. 

But that which more especially renders Ephesus inte- 
resting to die Ecclesiastical historian is, that Satan had 
there erected his very throne of idolatry, superstition, and 
magic, and reigned over the minds of his dieluded sub- 
jects with uncontrolled sway. The apostle on his way to 
Jerusalem, had caught a transient glimpse of the state of 
things in that city, and having discharged his vow, he 
returned as expeditiously as was consistent with his pur* 
pose in visiting the countries that lay in 'his way, now to 
jnvade this empire of darkness, and storm the strong holds 
of the prince of the power of the air.* Thus Ephesua 
became his residence during a space of three years. -. 
• On his arrival, accompanied by Gaius and Aristarchns, 
two of the brethren out of Macedonia, called his compa^ 
nions in travel^f and by Timodiy, and Entstus the cham- 
berlain or treasurer of the city of Corinth, and. piobebly 
by Titus also, Paul found here twelve men who had been 
the disciples of John the Baptist, and, as some understand, 
baptized by him. These men appear to have believed 
the preaching of John, as it respected the immediate ap- 
pearance of the Messiah and tlie setting up of his Idng* 
dom, but they seem not to have been a<M)uainted with 
Christ or. his apostles, nor to have known that the Mes- 
siah had actually appeared, tbat he had been crucified, 
and was risen again. They, therefore, knew nothing of 
the pouring out of the Holy Spirit upon the disciples, in 
bis miraculous operations, which was now communicated 
to them by the apostle, in consequence of which they 
spake with divers tongues and prophesied. After tins the 
apostle went into the synagogue of the Jews which he 
found there, and for three months reaiKHied with them, 
and persuaded them cpncerning die things of the king^ 

• Eplk ii. 2, 5. t Acts six. 29- 
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;:.dop^of Ghnil^bttt fincUng nuiny of them obstinate, their 

minds filled, with prejudices^ aad that they began to revile 

'Jum and. flos doctrine, Paul separated the disciples ; and 

s JiroDirttiatjMriQd m^tdaily in'die school of Tyrannus, who 

avJhad pfDhabiljr>. himself been conTerted by the^ preaching' of 

fti^.ap!Q8|;)e*-fiAj|d this continued during the space of two 

.* yovsyrtthiclb gave an opportunity to 'Oiany who resided: in 

'1 diii|antr4pAtts ofitbevprorinceiand who had heard of Paul's 

^,pnBihchii|g'm4.'|iurBde6,:jto Eph^us, and to hear the 

.-words o£.Gk>d&Qm his mouth, so that bv this ineans the 

; biowlfidge of the gospel was communicated to sdl Asia. 

:■: -AlldvnQWtheLiliyine power manifested itself reoiavkably^ 

.in A^rniog^e missi<m and doctrine of Paul; for ''^ God 

^v^'01i|^8pclf^ia1;illiraGles byjiis hands ;''-«-<diseasegYanjsh- 

•itfdf. ||0l^.fmly .at his touch but at his word, and evil spirits 

.^Jr:Cye eJ0Cted out of many> that were possessed with them. 

.^Sgm^,,J9f ihfi'Wittfideriiig Jews, who had practised the art 

T(i»r:,£j(iQiii?CJ»]^ that PauFs miracles bore some af- 

rJMtJJo iheir own tricks, undertook to imitate diem, by 

^.«iP^ng.i^dfmuHi out, of one that was possessed ; but 

«:Wbe4ijthegr invoked the name of Jesus whom Paul preach- 

<d^^.tlie;maniB whom the evil spirit was, leaped on them, 

• TjW^.Qf^came t^jiemf and prevaUedngainst them, so that 

tbejj&ift^ put otf that bouse naked and wounded," to the 

.ycpstfflnn^tiom of • all the Jews and Greeks that dwelt lit 

^£pl^<iflm ^A-;. aQdJBaffdi on ^tbern all, and the name of the 

:Lqi4,.4e8U9..iKas .magnifi^/' The most amazing conse^ 

•^i^Qp^. ft^ft^eeded this display of divine power ; for many 

.of . d^^^iMcipjnancers.rieceived the apostolic tesdmony, 

aiid cfMe and /poA&ssed their diabolical practices^ and 

the oits.bjt whiph. they had deceived. the multitude. Many 

of tbcoe jdao.who .bad )>e^ engaged in the devices of 

esonriftm, cf99lucQt^OK>aind magic, brought their books, 

iii^.wJiMf^ W^filBsmb^ t]i? jrarious forms of incantation, 

and spontaneously set fire to them in the presence of all 

Vol. L""---'- ' H . •. - ^ - . 
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the people ; and they computed their value, and found it 
fifty thousaiicj pieces of silver, equal to seven thousand 
five hundred pounds sterling. — An amazing effect of the 
prevalence of divine truth over all the powers of dark- 
ness! 

Yet notwithstanding the success of his mihistry, Paul 
had many adversaries at Ephesus. A number of the in- 
habitants enriched themselves by manufacturing repre- 
sentations in miniature of the temple of Diana, and of the 
image that was said to have fallen down from Jupiter ; 
by means of which they amassed considerable riches. 
Percfeiving that if Paul's doctrine were suffered to spread, 
their trade would be ruined, they convened a meeting of 
all that were of the same occupation, and very gravely 
deliberated what was best to be done, in order to check 
th^ growing evil : *^ Sirs," said one of them, '* ye know 
that by this craft we have our wealth. It is evident, 
moreover, that not only at Ephesus, but almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath turned away much people, 
saying that they are no gods which are made with hands ; 
so that not only our trade is in danger of being destroyed, 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana will 
be despised, and her magnificence destroyed, whom all 
Asia and the world worshippeth." Interest is a powerful 
stimulus to the passions of men ; and oti this occasion the 
speech of Demetrius, which was founded upon it, pro- 
duced the desired effect ; for " when they heard these 
things, they were full of wrath, and cried out, saying, 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians."^ The utmost con- 
fusion ensued throughout the city : the artificers r?m about 
the streets, spreading the alann to the multitude ; and 
having seized two of Paul's companions; viz. Gains and 
Aristarchus, they ran with one accord ' into the theatre, 
intending, probably, to cast them to the wild beasts usu- 
ally kept there. The apostle would himself have also en- 
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teredy but his /riends dissuaded him. Anarchy had now 
reached its highest pitch,— ^ome exclaimed one thing, 
and some another, — the multitude was confounded, and 
the grelater part knew not the cause of their coming to- 
gether,r-they continued, however, for the spaee of two 
hours, crying out, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 
The rage of the rioters became at length exhausted ; the 
proconsul's secretary ^appeased the people, and addressed 
them to the following effect. " Ye men of Ephesusj 
who is there that knows not that the city of the Ephesians 
worsbippeth the great goddess Diana : since this is evi- 
denty ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. 
For ye have brought hither these men, whom ye have not 
yet proved to be either spoilers of temples, or blasphem- 
ers of the goddess ; if therefore Demetrius and his crafts- 
men have any thing to al ledge against them, the courts 
of law aie open, where the matter may be fairly tried." 
He also reminded them, that they were in danger of being 
called to account by the Romans for the riot they had 
raised, there being no justifiable cause for it. On saying 
which, he liberated Gaius and Aristafchus, and dismissed 
the assembly. 

'During Paul's stay at Ephesus, a church had not only 
been gathered, bat set in order with its bishops and dea- 
cons.* By means of his preaching, multitudes had been 
converted to the Christian faith, amongst whom were 
" certain of the chief of Asia," supposed to have been 
priests of the temple of Diana, who had the care of the 
games celebrated in honour of that goddess.+ These, the 
Itj^sde having called together, after the uproar, embraced 
themi, and then taking his leave, departed for Macedonia. 
Qaving visited the churches in that country, and given 
them much exhortation, he went into Greece, and there 
continued. about three months ; after which he went down 

* Acts .An. 17, 23. t See Whitby on Acts xix. 31. 
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to TroaSi a place he had fonnerly visited^* and where he 
preached with great success. f 

The disciples of Christ being at this period reduced to 
great straits in Judea^ Paul bad written to the Gentile 
churches in Macedonia and Greece to assist them by a 
general contribution ; and during his ^.bode among them 
at this time, he received the various collections which 
those churches had made for their relief. Having carried 
into effect this important service, he sailed for Syria^ and 
landed at the port of Tyre, from whence passing by Pto- 
lemaisy and thence to Csesareai he arrived at Jerusalem^ 
where he delivered the contributions^ and was most co|:^ 
dially received of the brethren. 



SECTION V. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 



Ffom sPauPs arrival at Jerusalem with the contributions 
from Asia, to the period of his death. 

We are now arrive^ at a period in the life of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles^ when a circumstance arpse which 
has occasioned np little perplexity to commentators, an4 
drawn from many of them either unmerited reprofu^hes or 
needless apologies. 

It seems that previous to the apostle's furrival in Judea, 
a report had got into circulation, that he was in the prac- 
tice of teaching the Jews who were dispersed throughou| 
the Gentile countries, '^ to forsake the law of Moses, and 
neither circumcise their children, nor walk after the Jew*- 

* A$t9Xvi. 8. t 2 Cor. ii. U, 13* 
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ish customs/'* This was an nnfonnded representation of 
his conduct in regard to this matter. He indeed taught 
the Grentiles that they should observe none of these things, 
but be well knew that the time which God had appointed 
for putting an end to the political constitution of the 
Jews, had not yet arrived. He, therefore, conformed to 
the rites of Judaism, himself, though aware that the 
whole of that typical dispensation had been virtually abo- 
lished by the death of Christ ; and he instructed his Jew- 
ish brethren to do the same, until, by the destruction of 
their temple and city, the providence of God should co-* 
operate with his word in rendering it impossible for them 
any longer to adhere to Moses. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary that the Jews in Jerusalem should be undeceived 
in this matter ; and, in order to this, it was recommended 
to him by James the apostle, and the elders of the church, 
to give a proof to all his Jewish brethren that what they 
jbad heard of him was incorrect, by joining himself to four 
men who were under a vow, and subjecting himself to 
the charges that were necessary to the performance of it, 
^* that all might know that the things which they had 
heard concerning him were nothing, but that he himself 
walked orderly and kept the law." Paul complied with 
this advice; and the following day, purifying himself 
with them, they all entered into the temple to signify to 
the priest their resolution to accomplish the seven days of^ 
their purification. But before these were ended, the Jews 
from Asia^ seeing him in the temple, stirred up all the 
people against him, and apprehending him by violence, 
cried out, *• Men of Israel help ; this is the man that 
teacheth all men every where against the people, and the 
law, and this place, and hath polluted this holy temple by 
bringing Greeks into it/' By this m^ans an universal 
ferm<^at was excited throughout Jerusalem^ for the people 

* Actsxxkjn. 
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ran together and took Paul; and drew him out of the 
temple and closed the doors, being resolved, it would 
seem, to put him to death. At this critical moment, when 
they were actually engaged in beating him, Claifdius 
Lysias, the commander of the Roman garrison, interposed 
with a band of soldiers, and rescued Paul, demanding to 
know who he was and what he had done. Finding it 
impossible, however, from the contrariety of their reports, 
to arrive at any certainty in the affair, he ordered the sol- 
diers to take him into the castle, whither he was pursued 
by the multitude, crying out, " away with him." 

Having reached the top of the stairs, Paul asked leave 
of thechief captain to address, them ; which being grant-^ 
cd, he beckoned to them with his hand, and when he bad 
obtained silence, accosted them in the Hebrew tongue, 
recapitulating the most material circumstajaceis of his his- 
tory, particularly his conversion to the Christian faith ;: 
appealing to the high priest and elders for the truth of 
what he said ; and closing the narrative with stating the 
coinmission he had received from Jesus Christ, to go and 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles. The very mention of 
this was enough for these Jews. Hitherto they had list* 
ened to him patiently, but no sooner had he spoken of bis 
commission to the Gentiles, than they became outrageous, 
exclaiming, "Away with such a fellow from the earth; 
it is not fit that he should live , '^* on saying which, they 
rent off their clothes and threw dust into the air. 

Lysias, in all probability, understood nothing of lyhat 
Paul had spoken in Hebrew ; but seeing the effects which 
his speech had produced upon the Jews, and that they 
were driven to frenzy by it, he concluded that certainly 
he must be some notorious malefactor, and, therefore, 
cdmmanding him to be brought into the castle, he was 
preparing to have recourse tathe Roman custom of ex-i 

♦ Aotsxxii. i-*fj. 
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toii^ing a confession from his own lips, by means of 
torture, — one method of which was by binding the person 
to a pillar and severely scourging him.* 

When the soldiers had stripped Paul, and were extend- 
ing his arms to the utmost stretch, that they might bind 
him with thongs to the pillar, he enquired from the cen- 
turion, whether it were lawful for him to scoiurge a free- 
man of Rome, before he was convicted of any crime ? 
The officer, upon receiving a hint that the apostle w^as a 
Roman citizen, desisted from his purpose, and apprised 
the chief captain of the fact, who interrogating Paul, and 
finding that he was free bom, began to regret what he 
,had done, and liberated him from his bonds. 

On the following day the apostle was brought before 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, with the view of having his con- 
duet investigated before that great national counci]. 
When placed in the midst, he surveyed the assembly with 
eamestbess and composure, and was proceeding to renew 
his vindication before them, but the first sentence he ut- 
tered provoked the high priest, who commanded the by- 
standers to smite him on the mouth. Paul complained 
of this as an unjust procedure on the part of his judges • 
probably he was not aware whence the order to smite him 
originated ; at any rate, he was not apprised that it cam^ 
from the high priest, whose office was then become quite 
a marketable commodity, and, in which the Romans were 
of course making frequent changes. The apostle, how- 
ever, recalled his words, and apologized for them ; but 
eontinuing to look round upon the council, and perceiving 
that one part of them were Pharisees and the other Sad- 
ducees, he made an appeal to the former, that he had 
been one of their sect, and that he was now called to answer 
for the hope which he had of a resurrection from the dead, 

* See Soetoniiis' life of Aogtutas, ch. 19. Tacit. Annals, b. 15. cfa. 5(u 
$7. Jowph. Antiq. b. 16. cb, 10. § 3—5.- 
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doctrine, wholly denied by the latter. A contention 
immediately arose between the two parties, 'and the San- 
' hedrim became divided. In this state of confusion, the 
chief captain, fearing Paul might be sacrificed between 
them, ordered a company of soldiers to go down and 
take him by force and bring him into the castle. 

In the ensuing night the Lord Jesus appeared to his 
servant in vision, encouraging him to " be of good cheer,'* 
and telling him, that as he had borne witness of him in 
Jerusalem, he must now also do the same at Rome. A 
conspiracy was formed among forty of the Jews, the next 
morning to put him to death ; " they bound thenjiselves 
by a curse/' that they would neither eat nor drink till that 
object was accomplished. The stratagem, however, fail- 
ed ; the plot was defeated. Paul's sister's son got intima- 
tion of it, and conveyed it to his uncle, who called one of 
the centurions of the garrison, desiring him to introduce 
the young man to Lysias, the tribune, he haying some- 
thing to communicate to him. Paul's nephew developed 
the whole plot to Lysias, who enjoining upon him the ut-^ 
most secrecy, immediately gave orders for an escort of 
two hundred soldiers, with the same number of spearmen, 
and seventy horsemen, to be got ready, against nine 
o'clock at night, and to provide a horse also for Paul to 
ride upon to Ca&sarea, to which place he was accordingly 
conveyed in safety, with a letter from Lysias to the Ro- 
man governor there, explaining the reasons of the whole 
pmcedure. 

Felix was at this time governor of Caesarea; and Ly- 
sias, having now transferred the whole affair between Pj^uI 
' and his adversaries to his jurisdiction, he ordered the high 
priest and some others of the Sanhedrim to appear before 
him in five days ; which they did, accompanied by. Ter- 
tullus, an advocate or Roman orator, who was. to lay 
Paul's crimes before the governor. When the day. arrive 
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ed, the apostle was brought into court, and the orator, 
in a pompous speech, interspersed with flattering compli- 
ments to Felix, accused him vehemently of being a pes- 
tilent fellow, an exciter of seditions among the Jews every- 
where, a ring-leader of the sect of the Nazareens, 
who had profaned their holy temple, and that they would 
have judged him according to the Jewish law, had they 
not been prevented by the conduct of Lysias, who took 
him out of thcHT hands ; to the truth of all which the Jews 
gave their assent. 

By the Roman law both parties were to be heard, before 
sentence was passed. When, therefore, the govemer had 
beckoned witli his hand for Paul to speak, he addressed 
them in a firm and undaunted manner, denying the accu- 
sation which they had thought proper to prefer against 
him of being an exciter of tumult and sedition, and bold* 
ly challenging his enemies to the proof. He admitted, 
indeed, that after the way that they called " heresy," so 
worshipped he the God of his fathers, believing all things 
that were written in the law and in the prophets , and this 
he did in the confident expectation, that there would be 
a resurrection from the dead, both of the just and unjust. 
Felix, wh(¥was no doubt tolerably well acquainted with 
the affairs of the Christians, and the temper of the Jews 
towards them, put off the decision of the case for the 
present, promising that when Lysias came down to Ceesa- 
rea, he would institute a more strict inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and in the mean time, Paul was remanded to the 
care of a centurion, who was instructed to allow him all 
the liberty that was consistent with his being a prisoner^ 
and to prohibit none of his Christian brethren from hav- 
ing free access to him. 

Felix was at this time living in an adulterous intercourse 
with Drusilla, a Jewess. One day during the apostle's 
confinement at Csesarea, they sent for Paul, wishing to 

Vol. I. N 
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hear him concerning the faith in Christ. The apostle 
wisely adapted his reasoning to the characters of his au- 
dience; he stated the obligation under which all mankind 
are to obey the law of God ; the guilt and wrath incurred 
by a breach of it ; and the final account to be given in 
the great day of retribution. Nothing could be more 
strikingly calculated to arouse the consciences of Felix 
and Drusilla. Tacitus^ speaking of the former, says, he 
exercised the authority committed to him, with all man- 
ner of cruelty and lewdness; and as for Drusilla, with 
whom he cohabited, she was the lawful wife of Azi2U8, 
kingof the Emesenians. How pertinent, therefore, were the 
topics of Paul's reasoning, viz. righteousness, temperance, 
and a future judgment! The portrait which the aposde 
drew of an iniquitous and licentious gotremor, so exactly 
corresponded to the original before him, that Felix could 
not help shudderimg at the representation of his own mor- 
al deformity; while conscience, that faithful monitor 
within, made the application, and told him that the mir- 
ror in which Paul shewed him the features of ah abandon- 
ed heart, did him no injustice. ^^ Felix trembled, and said^ 
Go thy way for this time ; when I have a more conveni- 
ent season I will send for thee." He did indeed again 
send for him, and communed often with him, but it was 
under the expectation of having his aveurice gratified^ by 
obtaining from the prisoner a sum o^ money to purchiase 
his release. No attempt, however, being made to grati- 
fy the governor in that way, he detained him during the 
remaimng years of bis government, dnd eyeh when he was 
<;ompelled to leave the province, he declined releasing 
him, from a wish to please the Jews, who earnestly de- 
sired to have Paul put to death. 

Felix was succeeded in the government by Porcius 
Festus, who went up to Jerusalem three days after liis liahd- 
ing at Oesarea. And now the Jews interceeded with 
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to have the apostle sent back to their city for trials intend- 
ing to lay wait for him and kill him. Festus, however, 
was aware of their design, and refused his consent. Paul, 
he said, should be kept at Caesarea, and if they had any 
thing to lay to his charge, they might go down there and 
accuse him of it. After continuing ten days among them 
at Jerusalem, Festus returned, and the following day or- 
dered Paul to be brought before him. The Jews were 
again present, and laid many grievous complaints against 
him, which they could not prove ; against all which Paul 
defended himself. But when Festus, with a view to gra* 
li^ the Jews, proposed that he should go iip to Jerusali^ 
and there be judged, the apostle objected' to it, telling 
the governor that if he had done any thing worthy of 
deathj, lie did not refuse to die; that (as Festus veiy 
well knew) he had done the Jews no injury; that tBey 
could not prove any of the things which they alledged 
against him, consequently that he ought not to be deli- 
vered into their hands ; and further added, that he stood 
at Caesar's judgment seat. Where he ought to be judged, 
-and to Csesar he made his appeal; for it was one of the 
' privileges of the freeman of Rome' that, if they appre- 
hended justice would not be done th^m, they could, be- 
fore sentence was passed, appeal to the emperor, and, 
having made that appeal, they were to be reserved to be 
judged by the emperor himself. After conferring some 
time with his council what was be&t to be done, Festus 
. yielded to Paul's request, and informed him he should be 
sent to Rome. 

Previous, however, to Paul's departure irom Caesarea, 

king Agrippa, accompanied by his sister Bemice, came 

there to pay their respects to Festus. The latter, when 

they had been with him some days, mentioned Paul's 

t case to the king, and what had already taken place in re- 

..gaid to it. Agrippa expressed a wish to see him; and 
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on the following day, when the king, his sister andallthe^ 
tribunes and principal men of the city, were entered inta 
court, the apostle was brought before them. Festus, in 
a short address, stated to Agrippa and all that were {>re-* 
sent, what had already been done in the affair, and how 
the Jews had failed to make ^ood their charges against 
him — that he had once more brought him into court, that 
the king himself might have an opportunity of examiu- 
ing him previous to his being sent to Rome. 

Agrippa then adressed Paul, and told him he was per* 
mitted to speak for himself. Upon which the apostle 
stretched forth his hand, and declared how happy he 
thought himself in being permitted to answer the accusa- 
tions of the Jews, before one who was so expert in the 
Jewish religion and laws, as the king was. He thett went 
over the particulars of his birth, education, and manner of 
-life to the time of his conversion ; the remarkable cir- 
cumstances of which, he laid before the monarch in the 
most striking manner, declaring how Jesns had appeared 
to him, and remonstrated with him upon his conduct in 
persecuting his disciples as he had done, and finally that 
he had given hiin a commission to go and prea^ the gos- 
pel to the Gentiles. He avowed, in the most explicit 
manner, the effect which this heavenly vision had had upon 
him — that he did not attempt to resist it, but had shewed 
to the Jews at Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and through-* 
out all Judea, the n^essity that there was for their tefien- 
tance and turning to God. These were the things fcwr 
which the Jews sought to kill him ; but hikving obtained 
help from God, he continued unto this day, saying none 
other things than what Moses and the prophets did say 
should come; that the Messiah should suffer, and should 
be the first to rise from* the dead, and to shew light to the 
people and to the Gentiles.*' 

This noble defence seems to have completely arrest^ 
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the. attention of both Festus and Agnppa« The former 
could endure it no longer, but cried out, ^' Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad." The 
apostle, with that dignity which always becomes the ad- 
vocates of divine truth, replied, '^ I am not mad, most no- 
ble Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness." And then addressing himself to the king, he bold- 
ly appealed to him for the truth of what he had said con- 
cerning his conversion ; the facts were notorious ; they 
were not done in a comer. Besides, as to what he had 
stated concerning the voices of the projihets, he knew that 
Agrippa acknowledged their divine authority, and was 
competent to judge how far he was right in quoting them. 
This appeal forced from Agrippa an acknowledgment that 
Paul's address had '^ almost persuaded him to be a Chris- 
tian/' The apostle replied in the most benevolent and 
pathetic manner, ^' I would to God that not only thou,^ 
bat all that hear me, were not only almost, but altogether 
such as I am> except these bonds." 

It being now determined to send Paul to Rome, he was 
committed to the custody of a centurion, named Julius, 
with whom he embarked in a vessel that was on a trading 
voyage to several parts of the Lesser Asia. Aristarchus, 
and some other of his friends, went with him; and par* 
ticularly Luke the evangelist. On the following day they 
touched at Sidon/ where the centurion gave him liberty to 
refresh himself and visit his friends. At the next port, 
which was Myra in' Lycia, a vessel oiFering, which was 
bcmiMl direct for Italy, they went on board her* 
In the beginning of their passage they were retarded by 
contrary winds. At length they reached the island of 
Crete, now called Candia, and having put into a port cal- 
led *' the Fair Havens," Paul wished to persuade them to 
continue there for the present, intimating, that as the win- 
ter was now advancing, they would be subject to many 
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inconveniences and dangers, if they ventured to proceed 
any farther. His remonstrance, however^ was over-ruled^ 
the centurion preferring the opinion of the master of the 
ship to that of Paul. It was also thought best, if possible, 
to reach another haven at the west end of the island, which 
was considered more commodious and safe than the place 
Paul proposed; and a favourable wind springing up from 
the south, determined their resolution. 

Their iiopes, however, were soon blasted ; for immediate- 
ly after sailing, they were overtaken by a 3udden and vio^ 
lent storm. The name given it by the historian, jEirroci^c^, 
expresses its direction to have been from the east, and also 
its energy upon the waves. The tempest irresistibly over- 
powered the mariners, and rendered their skill impracticable 
and vain. They were compelled to abandon the ship, to the 
direction of the wind, and were hurried away they knew 
not whither. Considering themselves as in the utmosit 
Jeopardy, they had recourse to various expedients for ser 
curing the ship, at one time by undergirding it with r9p^> 
and at another by throwing a considerable part of the car- 
go into the sea. In this perilous situation, expecting, ovfry 
hour to be either swallowed up the waves^ or ds^hed.,t;o 
pieces against unknown rocks or shores,, they continued 
fourteen days. When nearly exhausted with ;hiu:dsh^p, 
anxiety, and hunger — the seamen having seen Jidith|^]^,s^ 
nor stars for many days ; and. when all hope of fs^j^^j^^d 
forsaken them, Paul stood forth in the midst, and.ex^orfed 
them to be of good courage, and take their food,;,^^}: diat 
God, to whom he belonged, and whom he serye^y:.!)^^ 
given him assurance^ by an angel, not only c^. h^.-/^^ 
safety, but that die lives of all on board shottl4:^,|his 
sake be preserved. Paul's words were verified,}: tl^ |^p 
indeed was wrecked, but the whole crew, consij^ti^gjof^two 
hundred and seventy*six persons, were ultimately brought 
aafetolaml. ' "; 
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The island on which they were cast is caUed, by Luke, 
Melita, and many have contended that it is the present 
Malta ; but the latter island is not in the Adriatic sea^ and 
it has been convincingly shewn,* that it was an island be- 
longing to Dahnatia, formerly called Melit6, but now 
Mleety by the Sclavonians, and is subject to Ragasa. 
Here the inhabitants^ though called Barbarians, received 
and accommodated them with great humanity, and mani- 
fested a tenderness not always found among those who 
bear ti^ Christian name. They brought them under cover, 
and kindled fires to warm and diy them. As Paul was 
assisting in supplying the fire with fuel, a viper came out 
of the Ueat and fastened on iiis hand. The inhabitants of 
die island who were spectators, no sooner saw the venom- 
OOB animal suspended from his hand then they said among 
themselves, ^ No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
Adogh he hadi escaped shipwreck, vengeance sufiereth not 
te iive/^ Under this conviction, they confidently expected 
to see iiiiii fall down dead; but when they saw the apostle 
'tlu^e tile viper into the fire, and found that he had not 
teceiyed the least injury from its bite,. they changed their 
tipiidon of hini, and said that he was a god« ; 

'The apostle and his friends were for three days courtepus- 
ij eat/^hAbkA by Publius, die governor of the isl^d; 
«Ad during his stay there, he wrought many miracles upon 
persons that wer^ sick and diseased, among whom was the 
h&et of Publius, who at that time lay HI of a fever and 
1>lo<kly flux. These kind offices procured them many fa- 
Touni from die inlmbitants^' and when,. after a residence 
aimong them of three months, they were about to depart, 
they liberally supplied them with every necessary accom- 
modation for their journey. 

Suliiig from thence in a ship of Alexandria, which had 

^ See Biyanffl ObservatUms on Ancient Histofy. ind tnitty's Nat Hi8« 
# tory, b« 3^ di f6« 
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wintered at the. island, they proceeded to Syracuse in 
Sicily, where they tarried three days, and soon after ar- 
rived at Rhegium,.and from thence, in two days at Pu- 
teoli near Naples, where they disembarked, and continu- 
ed a week, in compliance with the wishes of the Chris- 
tian bretheren whom they found there. • From Puteoli to 
Rome their journey was about a hundred miles by land* 

Several of the disciples at Rome, hearing of Paul's ap- . 
proach, proceeded to meet him at Appii-fprum, fmd the 
Three Taverns; the . former place being about fifty, and 
the latter thirty miles from tlic. city. The sight of these . 
Christian brethren inspired the apostle with new life and 
vigour, for it is said, " When he saw them, he thanked 
God and took courage." And thus in the month of Fe- 
bruary,of the sixtieth year of the Christian era, andsev^nlii 
of the reign of the emperor Nero, the apostle arrived at 

RoME| the imperial city, and metropolis of thje whole 
worlds, situated in Italy, on the banks of the Tiber, at the 
distance of about 16 miles from the sea. The foundatiopf 
of this celebrated city were laid by Romulus, 753 .yeaj9 
before the birth of Christ, at which time it consisted , of 
merely a small castle on the summit of Mount Palattpf^ 
But it had risen, by gradual and almost imperceptible.de- 
gree9,.to the proud eminence of being the first city in^tjje 
world, in point of extent, population, ^nd splendour. The 
populousness of that great capital, says Gibbon, cannpt 
perhaps be exactly ascertained ; but the most mo.dest; c^ 
culation will. not surely reduce it lower than a million o^ 
inhabitants.* It was built upon seven hills,t and is sai4. 

. • Decline and Fall, vol. 2. ch. 15. 

t Hence it was called Urbis septieoUiSy and a festival was .c^iebratBd *ii 
December, called Sepiimoniiumfestvsy to commemorate the additiaii of tUe 
seventh hilL The names were, Mons Palatinus, Capitolinns, Aventtnas^ 
Qairinalis, CoeUos, Viminalis, and Exqnilinus lliere is a very '^trikhiK 
alhisipn to this local circumstance, Rev« xvii. 9, and the reader nmj iee 
the snbject ably illustrated in Kurd's Introductory iSeriiiomi^ iroL f. Ser; 
mon 11, 
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to have been twenty miles in circumference. There were 
in it no less than 4^ temples, crowded with statues ; the 
priests were numerous^ and each divinity had a particular 
college of sacerdotal servants. Previous to the establish- 
ment of Christianity in the empire, the worship and sacri* 
fices of the Romans were uncommonly superstitious. 
The will of the gods was consulted upon every occasion ; 
and no general marched to an expedition, without the pre- 
vious assurance from the augurs that the omens wore pro- 
pitious. Their wars were declared in the most awful and 
solemn manner, and prayers were always offered in the 
temples for the prosperity of Rome, when a defeat had 
been sustained or<a victory won. They raised altars, not 
only to the gods who, as they supposed, presided over 
their city, but also to the deities of conquered nations, as 
well as to the different passions and virtues. 

The gospel had found its way to this imperial city long 
before it was visited by Paul, who had himself written his 
qMsde to the church there several years prior to his being 
brought thither as a prisoner. It seems very probable that 
ibe knowledge of Christ was conveyed to Rome soon af* 
ter the day of Pentecost; for, it is expressly mentioned, 
among the miiltidude who were witnesses of the miracu- 
lous gift of tongues, there were " strangers from Rome, 
both Jews and proselytes.'' * Such of these as were con- 
verted to the Christian faith, would, on their return homci 
cany with them the glad tidings of salvation, and com- 
municate it to others. When Paul wrote his epistle* to 
that church, it must have been numerous, for he acknow- 
ledges that ** their faith was spoken of throughout the 
whole world/'t He mentions a considerable number of 
them by name^ in his last chapter, though he had n(;vcr 
been among them ; and they must have made great i>i ogress 
/in their Christian profession, for he declares that *^ he wiis per 

.'Ael»ii.lO. tlt»m.i. 8. 
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suaded of them that they were full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, able also to admonish one another."* The 
apostle had had " a great desire for many years '^t to 
visit that chunih, and had been long arranging his plans 
to accomplish his wish; J but his purpose was now effect- 
ed in a manner altogether different from what he had 
been expecting. 

During the whole voyage, it is evident that Paul had 
been treated by Julius, the Roman officer, to whose cus- 
tody he was committed, with great humanity and kind- 
ness. At Sidon, he allowed him to go on shore to visit 
his Christiafi friends. And when they were shipwrecked 
on the island 'of Melitfe, he kept the soldiers from killing 
the prisoners, that he might save Paul. When Paul's 
friends at Puteoli wished him to remain with them a 
week, probably that they might enjoy his cottipany on 
the Sabbath, he kindly granted their request. Julius had 
been favoured with many opportunities pf knowing the 
character of his prisoner ; he no doubt knew the favour- 
able opinion which was entertained of his cause by Festus 
and Agrippa, and all the tribunes at Cssarea ; but the 
things that had occurred during the voyage must also 
have tended greatly to increase his respect for him.; and, 
it is highly probable, that to the esteem which Julius had 
for him, the apostle was indebted for the indulgence 
which was shewn him immediately on his arriysd at Rome. 
For he was not shut up in a common jail with the other 
prisoners, but, from the very first, was permitted to dwell 
in his own hired house, attended by a soldier who guard- 
ed him by means of a long chain fastened to his right ' 
Wrist and the soldier's left arm. In this manner Herod 
Agrippa was chained to a soldier when he was thrown 
into prison by Tiberius.§ 

• Hojii. X?. 14. t lb. ver. 2S. t Rom. cb. i. 11—15. 

j Jofepbos' Antiq. b. 18* cb« 6. $ €> 7. 
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SECT, v.] Paul holds a confennce with the Jews. g^ 

On th* fourth d»y after his arrival, Paul called tlie 
cfaief of the Jews together, and explained to them the 
circumstances of hia case ; the treatment he bad received 
in his own country ; how he h^ been delivered at Jeru- 
salem a prisoner into the hands of the Romans, who after 
investigating his affair, would have liberated him, had not 
the clamour of the Jews prevented it; and, ia short, that 
it was " for the hope of Israel " be Wias bound with ^e 
chain which they then saw. It se^ms Paul's accusers bad 
not yet arrived from Judea. The Jews whom he ha^ 
called together, therefore, confessed that they had not re- 
ceived any letters from that quarter, nor any information 
concerning him, through any other medium ; they were 
desirous, nevertheless, of knon^ing his opinion of the 
Christian sect, which was every whei'e spoken against, 
A day was therefore appointed, on which many came to 
his lodgings, to whom, ftom morning till evening, he 
nairated fully the history of Jesus, testifying concerning 
the nature of the kingdom of God, and persuading them 
both from the law of Moses and ftom the writings of the 
prophets. The result was, that some believed the things 
that were spoken, and others believed not. Thus the 
apostle having discharged his duty in first making known 
the glad tidings of salvation to his own brethren accord- 
ing to the flesh, took his leave of them, and thenceforward 
associated with the Gentiles, who had been previously 
formed into a church in this city, and to whom he had 
already addressed his important and invaluable epistle. 
'' And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired bouse, 
-and received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, unmolested 
by any one." And with this information the inspired bis* 
torian closes ki^ narrative of the great apostle of the Geu- 
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purihg ihe two years that Paal was detained, on tfaia 
bc^Bsion, a prisoner at Rome, he wrote several of those » 
epvstles to the churches which now enrich the scriptures 
and eonsititute so important a part of divine revelation. 
Amongst these are enumerated, that to the £j^esians-r^ 
to die Philippians —to the Colossians — and the short let- ; 
ter-to Philemon ; and, it is thought, that immediately on 
l)i« release h^ wrote the ejnstle to the Hebrews. From 
ihese letters we may collect, that during his imprisonment 
at Rom^, he was attended by many of' his disciples and 
friends, who either accompanied him frbm Judea, or fol* 
lowed him to Italy. Of this number Was Tychicus, by .. 
whom he sent his epistle to the Colossians, ch. iv. 7, and.' 
Onesimus, ver. 9, and Mark, ver. 10, and also Jesus,.. who^ 
was called Justus, all of th^ circumcision, ver. 1 1, eiscept . 
Onesimus^ Demas, too, was with him, ver. 14. an&'Ti^- 
mothy, Phil. i. 1.; and A ristarchus, who was imprisoned 
for his zeal in preaching the gospel^ Col. i^. 10.; and ' 
Luke, the beloved physician and evangelist, vert 14. v He 
alst) Numerates Epaphras, who seems to have. been<*0!&^ 
of the pastors of the Colossian church, ver* 12.; <and E^a^ 
phroditus, a member of the church at Philippi, Pfail.ii^ 
25, AH these Christian brethren, residents of very re- 
mote countries, appear to have been with the apostle 
during his first confinement at Rome. .* 

.Of the circumstances attending his trial and release, we 
have no authentic particulars ;. but that he was liberated 
after a period of two years, seems dedueible from the 
words with whidi the sacred historian closes the book of 
the Acts of the. Apostles. Npr have we any certain in- 
fonnation concerning his travels and preaching from this 
time to his death. Intimations, indeed,, are given in the 
epistles which he wrote firom Rome, of his purposes, from , 
which some writers have undertaken to sketch the trans- 
actioiis of the latter period of his life, and there is at le^t 
a probability that it w as to the following effects 
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After bdbgTeleised/ in the^ring of the year ^2, he 
embarked with Tituft, arid probablj! With Timothy also, at 
«ome of the ports of Italy, and tbuch^d at the ' island of . 
Crete, where he preached -in matiy cities, and collected 
the disciples into societies ; but iindiirg it Taquisite to<]uiS' . 
Crete, he left Titus there," to sei in order the things that ' 
were wantitig, and to ordai);i eidefs in every cityi* Hrom * 
thence he .proceeded to Judea, to fulfil the pr^>mise-whicb -T 
lie had made, in his epistle to the Hdbrew8,'x;hap.*iii.23v''/ 
of -visiting the church at Jerusalem, smd the other churches o 
in that country. After spending some time among them, 
accompanied by Timothy, he left Judea to visit the 
chutches of the Lesser Asia, taking Antiqch in his way, 
and tfavelling through Cilicia into Gaktia, from whence 
he went to Coiosse, where he had desired Philemon to 
provide him a lodgingf as he intended to spend some 
tiiiiie in that city. 

While at Coiosse he wrote his epistle to Titus in Crete, 
and ftoih thence proceeded to Ephesus, where he left 
Timothy to direct the afiairs of that numerous church.;]; 
From Ephesus Paul went into Macedonia^ c&Uing at • 
Troas in his way, where, lodging with Carpus, he left be- 
hind him the cloak, (which some i9uppose his father had 
received as a badge of his Roman citizenship), and like- 
wise some parchments (probably the autsgraphs or origi- 
nal <x>pies of his epistles to the churches). These he 
afterwards requested Timothy to bring with him, when he 
came to visit him at Rome, during his second imprison- 
ment.^ In Macedonia he visited the chm-ch at Phiiippi, 
agreieably. to the intimation he had given them in his let- 
ter,|[ and ftom thence ptoceeded to Bpii us, where he spent 
tte 'winter at the city of ^icopolis,^! and where he had 
desired Titus to come from Crete and give him the meet- 

* Titos k 5. t l^hilemon, ver. 22. M '^'^'^* >• 3* M 'I'i»< 

»».il J Phtt. i. 25, 26. f Titi»iii.l2. 
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ipg. Here also^ or at Philippic he wrote his first epistle 
to Timothy, instructing him how to cojiduct himself in 
the house of God, fearing it would not be in his power to 
return toEphesus at the time he proposed."*^ Accordingly^ 
Titus having brought him such a report of the state of 
the churches in Crete, as made it necessary for the apostle^ 
to visit them, he set out early in the spring from Nico- 
polis for tha}: island, accompanied by Titus, Trophimus, 
and Erastus, and, taking Corinth in his way, Erastus, who 
was a native of that city, chose to abide there. Wheu 
they arrived at Crete, Trophimus fell sick, and was left in 
Miletum, a city of that island.f 

But while Paul .was thus employed in conveying the 
glad tidings of mercy to guilty men, or confirming the 
churches in the truths they had already learned, a dread- 
ful «torm was gathering at Rome, which burst upoa the 
church there with tenfold fury. Nero, who had swayed 
the imperial sceptre about ten years, and who had arrived 
at such a pitch of wickedness as to prepare the minds of 
his subjects for the belief of any act of tyranny, cruelty, 
or vileness which was reported of him, is said to have set 
fire to the city of Rome, on the 10th of July, A. D. 64, 
in consequence of which a great part of it was laid in 
ashes. Mischief and the misery of others wer^ his de» 
light; and he is said to have expressed great pleasure at 
the spectacle, indulging himself in singing the burning 
of Troy while his own city was in flames. He, however, 
very soon became the suspected incendiary, and conse* 
quently the object of popular hatred. To clear himself 
from the odious charge, he endeavoured to fix the crime 
on the Christians ; and, having thus falsely and tyramii- 
caUy imputed the guilt to them, he put them to death bj 
various methods of exquisite cruelty. The account which 
is given us by Tacitus, a heathen histonan, is too remark" 

• t Tim. iii. 14,15. t f Tim. iv. 20. 
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able to be omitted. Speaking of Nero^ and the confla- 
gration of Rome, he thus proceeds. ^^ To divert suspi* 
cion from himself, he substituted fictitious criminals, and 
with that view inflicted the most exquisite tojrtures on 
those men, who, under the vulgar appellation of Chris- 
tians, were already branded with deserved infamy. The 
confessions of those who were seized, discovered a great 
muititnde* of their accomplices, and they were all con- 
victed, not so much for the crime of setting fire to the 
eity, as for their hatred of human kind. They died in 
torments ; and these were embittered by insult and deri- 
uon. Some were nailed on crosses, others sewed up in 
the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs, 
others again were smeared over with combustible mate* 
rials and used as torches to illumine the darkness of the 
ttght. The gardens of Nero were destined for the me- 
lancholy spectacle, which was accompanied by a horse 
race, and honoured with the presence of the emperor, who 
mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude of a 
charioteer. The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed 
the most exemplary punishment ; but the public abhor- 
lencje was changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that these unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much 
to the rigour of justice, as to the cruelty of the jealous 

tyrant." t 
Intelligence of these cruelties being brought to Paul 

wHile at Cr<ete, and, thinking his presence might be use- 
fid in comforting the minds of his brethren, he set out for 

* * higttm muUihtdOf* is the ex|Nres8ion of Tacitofi, the literal traoiila* 
tifB of wfaidi is, ** a very great mnltitade." It is impossible for as, in the 
fftteat duy, to ascertain the exact import of this phrase : Gibbon, who 
^fisces no solicitade to overrate the number of Christians, has ingenionsly 
compared these words of Tacitos with the import of the same words as 
ised by livy en another occasion ; a carefid inquiry into themeaning of 
ufaich had famished the result to be seven thousand* DccJtiK and FdU^ 
mLift. du 15t t Tacit. AnnaL b. 15. c. 44. 
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Italy, and probably arrived at Rpmem^ the^beginiiiny of 
of the year 6,5, where he was apfttseheiided) »s being ifc 
chief mail among jthts .obnoxious sect- He^appeears to 
have been tw^ce brought before the enaperpr^orrhiis prefect, 
whence it is presumed that he had been ixmfined at least: 
a year before he was coh^emqed. • 

We may easily conceive how perilous it must A»ve bee» 
for any of Paul's friends to avow an open attachment to 
him, under existing circumstances ; and indeed it appeals 
from the second. epistle to'^rfbthy, w^hich he wrote while 
waiting his execution, that most of them fled the city. 
Of the conduct of Onesiphorus, indeed, he makes the 
most honourable meftlion ^ (S^Tiiin. i. 16 — 18.) During 
the apostle's stay at Ephesus, he had been extremely 
kind to him. But.having occasion to visit Rome, while 
Paul was in confinement, Onesiphorous " sought him out 
very diligently and found him.". .He was not ashjuned of 
the apostle because he was immured iu^ ft jail and loaded 
with a chain ; on the contrary, he bestowed upon him the 
most kind and tender assiduities, artii cheerfully minister- 
ed to his temporal necessities, Paul could hot rdledt 
upon this affectionate b^bviour of his frieiid, ''stMibtt'^ 
having all the sensibilities oli^ hi^ soul elicited; lAaid^W 
gave vent to it, l^y Qffering up?his' prayev*t6 God tfiftt fcte" 
would "grant mercy tO tjie house of Onesiphorus ili tJfe^ 
great day of account;^ p:^p!qp,ting hi* stipplicatioii, " the 
Lord grant unto him that, he may find mercy of the'Lottl ' 
in that day." But Onesiphorus had noW/ retUrti^d til' 
Ephesus : Luke alone w$ls with him ; sand €ven he ap- 
pears to have been so intimidated that, at the apostle> 
first examination, he was Jafraid to 9tand by hjm; In thi* 
state of thingd, */ about to be offered; up, .and viewing thfe * 
hour of his departure at hand," h^ urged Tin*othy to haS!^" ^ 
ten to him to rec^v^ his last instructions, and assist hiili ' 
in the ministry during the short time he had to live. AsaL 
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.thus, according to the most creidible records, he was con- 
demned and put to death in the twelfth year of the reign 
of JSero^ answering to the sijrty-sixth of the Christian 
rra. .Two years after that, Nero put an end to his own 
life, and to this terrible persecution, which had raged 
during a period of four years, and swept off ia prodigious 
Bumber df the disciples of Christ 



SECTION VI. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 

JRroM the period of the death of Paul, A.D. 66, to the 
!. close of the first century. 

It has been pertinently remarked by one of the an- 
cients, that the writer of the Acts of the Apostles leaves 
ike reader thintingfir more. But concise as his narrative 
i^ it ought to be regarded by us as an invaluable part of 
the sacred writings ; and for this reason among others, 
becawe it shews us in what sense the apostles understood 
jth^ commission which their Lord had given them, pre- ' 
Tipus to his ascension into heaven, jf'rom their discourses, ' 
ieiM>rded in that book, we learn what were the doctrines 
they preached; what the laws and institutions they en- ' 
fo^ed upon the disciples; and the manner in which they 
set up his kingdom in the world. In attempting a sketch 
i>f-, this interesting subject, we have hitherto prosecuted 
•or journey under the light of divine revelation; but, 
lie^efofward, we must be content to -exploie our way 
be /noreu^c^rtaio. guides. ... 

VOL.K P 
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A mind accustomed to reflection, naturally inquires, 
how were the other apostles of Christ occupied during 
the period that Paul was engaged in conveying the glad 
tidings of salvation throughout the Gentile countries^ 
But the volume of revelation does not give such ample 
infoi^mation upon this subject as we might wish. It may, 
however, be remarked, that, as Jerusalem was the plade 
from whence, according to ancient prophecy, ^' the word 
of the Lord was to go forth, and the law to proceed out 
of Zion," so we may see special reasons why the Lord 
appointed them their stations for a season in that church. 
It seems evident, that ^t the first they not only discharged 
the apostolic office, in giving forth the new testament 
revelation of doctrine, and delivering to the churches the 
ordinances of pubhc worship, but they also acted as bi- 
shops, elders, pastors, or ministers of the word, and also 
as deacons, having the care of the poor. In process ojp 
time, however, we find other persons appointed to fulfil 
the two last mentioned offices,* and that, even while so^e 
of the apostles still remained with the church at Jerusa- 
lem. We may also infer, that though the twelve were 
stationed there by the head of the church, they, neverthe- 
less, made occasional excursions into different parts of 
Judea and Samaria, to propagate the knowledge of Christ, 
and gather hi^ disciples into churches, as we see Peter 
doing (Acts ix. S2.)5 ^i^^d that when it became no longer 
necessary for them to remain with that dhurch, they pro- 
ceeded to carry into effect the conmiission Which the 
Lord Jesus had given them, to *^ gointo all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every cte?ature.^+ 

It appears from credible records, that the gospel was 
preached in Idumea, Syria, and Mesopotamia, by Jude ; 
in Egypt, Mamorica, Mauritania, and other parts of 
Africa, by Mark, Simeon, and Jude } In Ethiopia by the 

* Compare Acts ti. 5. with xi. 80. and xv. e» ?t, 23. 1 Miydk |ifi 15. 
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EaDQch and MatAias ; in Ponms, Galaria, and tlie neis^ 
boaring parts cf Asia, by Peter ; in the territories of the 
seven Asiatic charches bv Jdm ; in PiartliiQ bv Matthew ; 
IB Scjdiia by Philip and Andrew; in the northern -tad 
western parts of Asia by Bartholomew ; in Persia by $h 
Aeon and Jade ; in Media, Carmania, &e. by Ttiomas'; 
from Jerusalem and round abont Illyricnm bv Paul, who 
also published it in Italy, and probably in Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain.* 

James, the broAer of the apostle John, and son of Ze- 
bedee, as we have formerly noticed, had been put to death 
by Herod ; and, if we may credit Jerome, Peter also titis 
put to death in the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, 
about the same time that Paul finished his course and 
was takeii to receive the crown of righteousness which 
Ihs divine Master had promised to bestow upon him. B»y 
this time, also, James, the Lord's brother, had sealed hi^ 
testimony with his Mood.- The following account of his) 
death is given us by Josephus the Jewish historian. 
" Ananus, who had seized the office of high priest, wiuT 
a man bold in his temper, and very insolent. H^ vrki 
also of the sect of the Sadducees, who surpass all thii 
other Jews in their rigid ' manner of judging offenders ; 
and he thought he now had a propet opportunity of exer- 
cising his authority. Festus Was dead, and AlbinUS, who 
had been sent into Judea to succeed him, was upon hi^ 
journey thither. So he assembled the Sanhiedrim of 
judges, and brought bef6re him the brother of Jesus whd 
was called Christ, whose neime was James, atld somie 
othent of his companions, atid when hie hkd' forced an 
accusation against them as breakers of the law, hi deliver'^ 
£d them to be stoned/** EusebiuS^ the' eccleniiiistical his- 

• Yoong't Histoiy of IdoJatrons Corraptioiu in Religioii, vol. ii. p. i^i^ 
—^240. See also a Sermon by Dr. Geo. Campbell, entitled <' The Succeia 
of. the Om|mI a proof of Us tnitli.' t ABiiq.li*fa oiip.^ 
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tbrian, gives a somewhat diffei^nt account -of the death of 
James, and thinks he was kilted, not in conBe^uence of • 
judicial trial, but in a popular tumult, the occasion of 
which he thus explains. "When Paul had appealed 
tmto Caesar, and had been sent, to Home by Festus, the 
Jews whb hdd 4imed at his death, turned their rage against 
James, the Lord's brother, who had been appointed i>y 
the apostles, bishop of Jerusalem "* These different'ac- 
counts are certainly not irreconcileable, and ♦the. fact it-: 
self is unquestionable,* that he was put to death by the 
Jews, about the year 64, und onlyit ^hort time after the 
writing of that excellent epistle 'which farn^ a^part of 
the sacred cauon^ - » 

The divine long-suffering was, however, now faat jlraw*- . 
ing towards a close with the disvoted city and people of 
Jerusalem^ The-measure of their iniquities was at lengths ^^ 
filled up. To all their former crimes they had now added 
^se, that *- they had both killed the Lord Jesus, and 
persecuted his servants the apostles ^^xeven unto death; 
^nd the wrath of Heaven was about to come upon them 
to the uttermost. Christ himself, during his personal 
miriistry, had foretold their doom, and bewailed it in the 
most pathetic strains. "O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that kiUest the prophets and stonest those -that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not : behold your house is left unto 
you desolate." t For " the days shall come upon thee, 
when thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee, and they shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another.''J As the accomplishment of these pre- 
dictions ended in the-utter abolition of the Jewish church 
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and statc^ a ooDsunitioii whidi was originally fboiided ia ^ 
diviae appoumaenty and had existed during a pexiod of 
fi&een handled years; and,, as it was unquesUoaablv ihe > 
mostawfid rerolatioD iaali the religious dispensaoons of ^ 
Gody aad whicby moreoTer, in various m-ajs, eonuibated « 
gneadj tb.-die success ct the gospel, it seems to merit a 
more demiled account than is generally lo be found of it 
in die histories of die Christian church, 

NsKOy-the Roman emperor, whose death has been al* 
ready adverted to, left the empire in a stale of extreme 
coiifusioi% and Judea partook of it in a remarkable de* 
giee. To him succeeded Galba, who reigned from June 
the 9ih, 68, to the 15di January 69, when he aas follow- 
ed by Olho, who scarcely swayed the imperial sceptre 
three months. Then came Vitellius, who reigned no long- 
ef than to the 21st December of tlie same year-— there 
having been, 'if we include Nero who preceded, and Ves^* 
pasian who followed, no less than live ditferent eu)poix>rs 
in the short space of eighteen mouths; duriug which the 
empire was a scene of confusion, desolation and misery. 
It has been remarked that Christianity at lirst derived 
same advantages from the abandoned characters of the • 
Roman emperors, who at this time swayed the ao^tre. 
They had other crimes and other mischiel^ in view, which * 
le(^ tbem little leisure to harmss a sect so contemptible^ 
when compared with Paganism, as was that of thq tGhvitf 
daos. Accordingly, from the deatli of Christ to tlmt .af 
Vijisfiiliiiiinj for wjbout the spade of thirtywseven yaarsy^tk* 
BoMtaiiiy^d ifttlei regard tcr the progress of tlifi<|(ospali 
They were ruled by lireak, ^ frantic, or vicious emperon^ 
the magistrates* and senators, aud every worthy man ol 
anj'-toote, stckKl in <»)ntinual fear for their own lives. 
N«na indeed had destroyed many of the Christians at 
BoBve'; but it was for'a supposed crime, of which all the 
world kne)|ir theip to b^.innopent i so that. this cruel trvutp 
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. ment raised compassion, and rather did service than harm 
to the Christian cause^ and the persecution, was soon, 
over. 

After the death of king Herod Agrippa/the particulars 
of which the reader will find recorded Acts xii^ Judea 
again, became a province of the Roman empire, and 
Cuspius Fadus was sent to be its governor. Upon hi^. 
arrival he found the country infested with banditti, which^ 
were grown both numerous and powerful, whom he was 
compelled to suppress, and also to quell an insurrection 
which the Jews had raised against the inha^tants of 
Philadelphia, formerly the city of Rabbafa, the capital of- 
the Ammonites. During the goveinment of Fadus, thero^ 
arose a notable impostor, named Theudas, who drew great 
numbers of the deluded Jews after him inviting them, tof 
£d11ow him beyond Jordan, and promising them that hm 
would divide the waters of that river, as Joshua had done 
by his single word.. Fadus sent some military troops 
against him and his followers, who killed some and rtoolil 
others prisoners, and among the latter Theudas himselfy 
whom he caused to be beheaded, and his head brought to 
Jerusalem.*" Fadus was soon, afterwards succeeded by 
TiBEBius Alexander, an apostate Jew, who very 
shortly gave way to make room for 

Ventidius CuMANUs, duriag whose government. of 
Judea, those troubles began which ended in the ruin of 
the Jewish naidon. The; great concourse of people which 
tiieir festival brought to Jerusalem, obliged the Ronuoui 
9t such times to keep a guard before the gate of tbe tein^ 
pie to prevent tumults. It was now tfie passovery wheii 
one of the Roman soldiers upon duty, had the impudence^ 
probably intending an insult to the Jews, by shewing thai 
he was not of the circumcision, to expose his nakedness^ 
This indignity^ roused the resentment of the Jews to suck 

• ^Qte^, Antiq. b. SO. di. 1. and 5» 
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ft'height; thot^ they 'Went and complained of it to Cumanus, 
And reiy insultingly told him that thie affront was offered 
by hk -order, not merely to the nation but to their God. 
Cumanus at first tried to appease them by fair means, but 
fiinding them grow more tumultuous, he ordered all his 
troops to the spot, which so alarmed them that they fled 
in the greatest consternation, insomuch that ten thousand 
(fiusebius and Jerome say thirty thousand) were stifled to 
deatb in their flight, by running over one another in the 
confined avenues that led to and from the temple.* 

Cumanus was soon afterwards succeeded in the govern- 
me&t of Judea by Claudius Felix, under whom the 
Jewish affairs proceeded in a progressive course of deteri- 
Qtatiofl. The country swanked with robbers and insur- 
gents, and Jerusalem itself became the prey of false pro- 
phets and pretended workers of miracles, who were con- 
tinaally blowing the ambers of discontent and sedition.^ 
Add to which, that numbers of Sicarii or assassins crowd- 
ed into all the cities and towns of the country, commut- 
ing the most horrible inurders, under the pretext of zeal 
tor their religion and liberties. Felix did not content him- 
self with merely inflicting punishment upon those who 
violated the public peace, but he extended it to almost all 
others indiscriminately whom his avarice or resentment 
maitied out for destruction. His cruel behaviour induced 
a v«ry old priest named Jonathan, who had been instru- 
mental in procuring him the office, to complain of his ill 
conduct; which Felix at length becoming unable to bear, 
procured a perbon in whom Jonathan reposed great con- 
fidence, to assassinate the latter, and it was accordingly 
done. This murder going unpunished, because the per- 
son who should have avenged it was the instigator to it, 
proved the occasion of an almost infinite number of others, 
which were committed every where, the temple not ex- 

* Joseph. Antiq. b. 20. cb» 5. 
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^pontiffs made no hesitation of hiring the assassins above 
mentiohed to rid them of all saeh perscms as were ob* 
noxious to them.* 

Felix was succeeded in the goverpment by Fe8TUs,+ 
who, on coming into the^ province, found the very preist- 
hood engaged in a civil war among themselves, occasion- 
ed by the frequent depositions of the pon^s (or high 
priests) and their continuing to insist upon being allowed 

. a greater portion of the tythes th^ the inferior priests 
could afford them, ^grippa had the preceeding year de- 

. posed Ananias and put Ishmael in his room. There were 
still several other discarded pontiffs alive, all of whom 
claimed the same share in the tythes which they had en 
joyed while in office ; the yielding of which must of course- 
impoverish the inferior priests, who. therefore resisted the 
demand. Their rancour at length arose to such a height, 
that each party were accustomed to walk the streets ac- 
companied by a troop of the Sicarii, and upon every ren- 
.contrie they fell foul on each other, killing all that oppos- 
ed them, and filling both city and country, and even the^ 
very temple itself, sometimes with blood. Festus, there- 
fore, had a threefold task upon his hands ; he had to sup-* 
press the viol^ce of the priesthood against each other-t- 
tbat of the seditious laity against the Romans, and such 
as contentedly submitted to their government-'— and that 
of the banditti, abroad, ^ho infested the whole cotintry, 
and xt>bbed, plundered, and massacred, every where with-^ 
^ut mercy. J These concerns occupied the greater part of 
his time during his short government. 

Festus dying soon after Paul was brought before him^)( 
Nero nominated as his successor Albi^vs, of whon^ we 
had lately occasion to speak, the high-priesthood having 

• lb. b. 2. ch. li, t Acts xiv. 37. $ Joseph. Antiq. b. 20. cb. fc 
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intbemeaatime bee% by Agrippa, tnmsfenredto Ananus.f 
Of thU goyemor it is related by historians that he was such 
a cruel and rapacious monster, that Felix and Festus, with 
all their faults, were angels when compared with him. 
His first care, however, was to suppress theSicarii, robbers^ 
and banditti, which were now grown more numerous and 
daring than ever. He punished with the utmost severity 
as many as came into his hands ; yet they only became 
iherebyjnore bold and impudent. Albinus, after a two 
. years tenure of office, was recalled by Nero and succeeded 

by 

Gessius Flobus, die last and worst governor that ever 
Judea had. Josephus seems at a loss for language suffix 
ciently strong in which to paint him correctly, or a mon* 
ater black enough with which to compare him. His ra» 
pines .and cruelties and acts of oppression ; his compro- 
mising, with the banditti for large sums of money ; and, 
HI short, his whole behaviour, was so openly flagitious^ 
that the Jews were disposed to regard him rather as a 
bloody executioner sent to torture, than as a magistrate to 
govern them. His design seemed to be that of goading 
them to an open rebellion, either that he might have the 
brutal satisfaction of seeing them destroy each other, or 
to prevent them from inquiring into his own oppressions 
and atrocities. And, indeed^ he but too well succeeded 
in' this ; for by his means a war was kindled which only 
ended with the total ruin of the Jewish nation.f My con« 
fined limits render it inexpedient to go into any ample 
detail of this dreadful catastrophe, and I shall therefore re« 
strict myself to a few of the leading particulars, referring 
jsuch of my readers, as desire a more full account of the 
matter, to the volumes of Josephus. 

While Felix was governor of Judea, a dispute arose 
between the Jews and the Syrians concerning the city .of 

•^Seep.5. t Jowph. Anti^ b. to, cb, U. 
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Caesarea — the fonner maintaining that it belonged to them 
because it had been built chiefly by Herod ; the latter in- 
sisting that it had always been esteemed a Greek city, in-^ 
asmuch as their monarch had erected temples and statues 
in it. From words they proceeded to blows, and took up 
arms against each other. Felix, for the moment, put an 
end to the contest, by sending some of the chief men of 
each nation to Rome to plead their cause before the em- 
peror. The latter decided in favour of the Syrians ; but 
the decree was no sooner brought to Judea, than it be* 
came the signal for a general revolt — the Jews everywhere 
taking up arms; and thus began the fatal war, in the se- 
cond year of the government of Florus, in the twelWi of 
Nero^s reign, and in the sixty-ninth year of Christ. 
Agrippa, who was at Jerusalem at the beginning of the 
tevolt, used every exertion to moderate their rage ; they 
pelted him with stones, and compelled him to leave the 
city, which was instantly in a flame. Florus beheld all 
this with inhuman pleasure, and without lifting his finger 
to quell the tumult. The evil spread throughout all Judea, 
and nothing was to be heard of but robberies, murders, 
and every species of cruelty— cities and villages filled with 
the dead of all ages and of each sex, and of every quality 
down to. the tender infant. The Jews, who were almost 
every where the sufferers, on their part spared neither Sy- 
rians nor Romans, but retaliated their cruelties wherever 
they got the Ijetter of them, in cotisequence of which, 
many of their peaceful brethren were murdered in their 
places of abode. The Cesareans fell suddenly on those 
of their city, and massacred tweiity thousand of them; 
two thousand were murdered at Ptolemais, and fifty thou- 
sand at the city of Alexandria in Egypt. At J^rnsalem, 
Florus one day caused his troops to go and pluhd^t the 
market, and to kill all they met; and they accordingly- 
murdered three thousand five hundred persons,, men, wo« 
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meo, and children. This however, was far from satiat- 
ing the monster — ^^the streets of the city continued day 
after dsty to be deluged with human blood. Bernice, the 
sister of Agrippa, happening to be detained at Jerusa- 
lem duripgthis time, to perform the vow of the Nazarene, 
which r^uired thirty days for its accomplishment, used 
every entreaty to mollify the brutish praetor, even at the 
risk of her own life. And when repulsed one day, she 
repeated her exertions on the next, going barefoot, and 
throwing herself at the footstool of his tribunal, in the 
most submissive terms beseeching him to put a stop to the 
shedding of so much blood. He disdained to shew h^r 
the least token of common respect, and she ran the risk 
of being torn to pieces before she could reach her own 
home. Florus wrote to Cestius the governor of Syria, 
c&stiiig all the blame of these horrible cruelties upoii the 
Jews.* 

The revolt still spreading wider, the Jews at length 
carried their conquests beyond Jordan, where they tool^ 
tjie fortress of Cyprus, razed it to the ground, and put all 
the Romans to the sword. Cestius, whom I have just 
mentioned, and who had ^hitherto kept himself an idle 
spectator of these mutual devastations, began to think it 
high time to exert himself in putting a stop to their fur- 
dier progress. He, therefore, marched into Judea with a 
powerfiil army, burned all the towns and villages in his 
way, massacred all the Jews he could come at, and then 
encamped before Gibeon about the feast of tabernacles. 
The Jews at Jerusalem no sooner heard of his approach^ 
than, forsaking the solemnities of their religion, and, even 
dioughit was on the Sabbath day, they flew to arms, and 
proceeded to meet him with such fury, that,had not the caval- 
ry arrived at the moment to the support of his infistntry, he 
had sostatned a signal defeat. He lost five hundred menj 

* Jstepb. Wart of the Jews, b* f.cii. tl, 15. 
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while the Jews lost but twenjty-two. Here Cestius tried 
to conciliate the latter by sending two of- his principal 
officers. td offer them a pardon and terms of peace. In*- 
stead of liiitening to his proposals they put one of them 
to death, and wounded the other, who narrowly escapied 
with his life ; an action so base and treacherous, that it 
was condemned by the more moderate of the Jews them* 
selyes. Cestius enraged at this, pursued them almost to 
Jerusalem, and halting at a village called Scopas, about 
a mite from the city, waited three days, in the hope that 
their terror would induce them to relent; but finding 
that not to be the case, he advanced in order of battle on 
the SOth October 69, and put them into such conster- 
nation, that they abandoned all the outworks, and re* 
tired into the inner cincture near the temple. Cestius set 
fiire to the former,- and begmi to lay siege to the latter, 
taking up his head-quarters in the royal palace."*^ 

Had the governor vigorously pushed the siege, it is, 
probable he might have succeeded at this time in putting 
an end to the sedition ; but that sinful nation was to be 
reserved for much greater evils. Means were found to 
corrupt his generals, which gave new life to the insur- 
gents. They made a sortie and succeeded in repulsing 
him, pursued him to his camp at Gibeon, harrassing his 
rear, whQst, having secured the passes, they attacked his 
army in flank. Hemmed in oh all sides, the mountains 
re-echoed with the hideous cries of his soldiers, and hay- 
ing lost four thousand foot and two bundled horse fa* 
vored by the intervening night, they^ on the 8th of No* 
vembet, happily found a pass through the narrow streights 
of j^ethoron and escaped.f 

Intelligence being brought to Nero of the ill^success of 
Cestausi and that the Jews were making the most vigojcoua 
preparations to rarry on war against tbcf Roman^^ he gl^re 
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ordfasB to Vespasian^ who had greatly signaluBecl himself, 
botb in Germonj and England, to march speedily into 
Judea with a powerful army. In the beginning of the 
enanng year, accompanied by bis son Titus, at the head . 
of sixty thousand men, all well dtsciplined, he entered - 
Galilee, aodhaving burniGadarB, was marching to besiege . 
Jotapata. . Josephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, was 
at that time, governor of the province; and being apprized : 
of the intention of Vespasian, he threw himself into the ^ 
plaoe, which, during a period of forty-seven days, he de« ^ 
feiMled with great bravery. It was at length taken by as» t 
sault, about the beginning of July, and given up to fire 
and sword ; not one Jew escaped to convey the dreadful , 
tidiags, but all were either murdered or made prisoners. 
Of.the former, thenumber was computed at forty thousand, 
an4 of.the latter only twelve hundred, among whom was ; 
Josephus the govemor^.f 

* Joseph. Ware, b. S. eh. 7. 

t JotBFHut, whose ** History of the Wan of the Jews** l^ too weU known "; 
to •ecd mj deicnption from me, was, by hu father, of the race of the 
|mesti» and of the fint of the twenty-four coanes ; and by his raother* he 
WIS deaeeoiied from the Asmoaean family, in wluch the royal power was 
■Billed with that of the hi^h-pnesthood. He was bom at Jerusalf m, in the 
ii>»t year of Cains CaliKQla. At sixteen years of age, he began to mqnire :. 
iato the seatimeols of the difierent sects amonj^ the Jews, — the Piiariseefl|y j 
S addhsc cc s t and Esseoes. At tweoty«stx, he went to Rome, to petition the , 
emperor Nero in behalf of several priests of his acquaintance, whom Felix 
had lent bound to Rome. At PuteoU he became acquainted with Alitums, 
A Jewish comedian, who had ingratiated himself with Nero. Tlirougfathis 
introdoced to Poppsea, the wife of Nero, by whostwnterest he . 
a obtaining liberty for his fineuds, and from whom he also ob- .• 
maaj considerable presents* The foUowmg year he returned into 
Jadea, when he saw every thing tending to a revolt under Gessiiis Florus. 
In the beginning of the Jewish war, he commanded in Galilee. When 
VeipasiaiB, who was general of the Roman army under the reign of Nero* 
had coBK|aered that coantry, Josephos was tahen at Jotapata. Ho i^ 
and; Ibvty asore Jews had concealed tbemseKes in a subterraneous cavern, :. 
where they formed the desperate resolution of kiUing each other rather 
Ibn ■vnndflr.lbeiwchtti^to the Romans^ Jotf^phns^ Mirvg hcaoHgo* 
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Whilst Vespasian was carrying on the siege of J[ota- 
pata; his son Titus was sent against Jafftl in the neighbour-^ 
hood, which he subdaed on the 20th of June. On taking ^ 
possession of the town, the inhabitants made a desperate, 
resistance in the streets during the spac^ of six hours ; 
but being at last overpowered, all the men were put to 
the sword, and the women and children taken prisoners*. 
A week after, the Samaritans, who had assembled upon 
mount Gerizzim, with the intention of defending them- 
selves, having been closely surrounded by a, Roman\de- 
tachment, were reduced to the utmost distress for want of 
water. Many of them died with thirst, and those who 
refused to surrender were all put to the sword. Joppa, 

▼ernor of the place, and therefore entitled to priority in point of rank, 
it was at first proposed by the rest to yield it to him as an honomr, to 
become ttie first victim. He, however, contrived to divert their minds firom 
this, by proposing to cast lots for the precedency ; and after thirty-nioe of 
them had baUotted and killed one another, he, and the other who survived, 
agreed not to lay violent hands npon themselves, nor to imbrue their hands 
in one another's blood, bat deliver themsdvea up to the Rmnaos. Upon 
this, Josephns surrendered himself up to Nicanor, who condnetedhim to 
Vespasian. When brought into the presence of the latter, Josephns told him 
that he had something to communicate to him which would probably strike 
him with much surprise, and perhaps not obtain his immediate credit— it 
was that he, Vespasian, should become emperor of Rome, in less than three 
years. Aware that the general might think this was merely a stratagem on 
the part of Josephns to save his life, the Utter told him, that he did not ask 
for his liberty ,?-he was content to be kept as a close prisoner during the m* 
terval; and that, should his prediction not be realiied, he was content to 
be then put to death. Vespasian yielded to his request, althouf^, he, at 
first, placed no credit in what Josephns had said. He, however, k^tthe 
latter with him, as a prisoner, while he himself continued in thoee paita; 
but when he heard that he had been elected emperor at Rome, he gave hhn 
his Iiberty,'and raised him to his confidence and favor. Josephns eontiaoed 
with hi8.80n Titus, who took the command of the army after hit iatiier Ves- 
pasian was gone to Rome. He was present at the siege of Jerusalem, and 
was a spectator of the awfiil desolations of the city, temple, and coontiy i 
and soon after wrote his History of the Jewish Wars, and Jewish Anti^iif- 
ties. The whole were finished in the 56th year ofhiB age, ia the ;3fi of Do^ 
aiitian, and Anno CfariitiySiS. 
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which had been laid waste by Cestius, being again re- 
peopled by a great number of seditious Jews, who infest- 
ed the adjoining countries, Vespasian sent troops- to take 
it, which, they soon achieved. Above four thousand of 
them endeavoured to escape the massacre, by fleeing to 
thdr ships. A sudden tempest drave them back, so that 
they were all either drowned or put to the sword. Tarichea 
and Tiberias were next taken — after . the reduction of 
which, all the other cities of Galilee, submitted to the 
Romans, except Gischala, Gamala, and mount Tabor.* 
Oamala was situated upon the lake of Genesareth, op- 
posite to Tarichea, and had stood the seige of Agrippa 
near seven months; but, still holding out, the Romans 
were obliged to come to his assistance. But of all the 
places which they had yet been called to subdue, hone 
put the courage and strength of the Romans so severely 
tD the test as Gamala. Having at length succeeded in beat- 
ing down one of their towers, the army entered iii at the 
breach^ and put four thousand of its inhabitants to the 
iwoid ; while a much greater number perished by their 
own hands, precipitating themselves down from the rocks 
and walls, as well as by other violent methods. In the 
mean time Placidns, a Roman general, by a dexterous' 
stiatagem, isncceeded in obtaining possession of mount 
Tabor.f 

The inhabitants of Gischala, against which Vespasian 
sent his son Titus, seemed disposed to make a voluntary 
lorrender of themselves, to which Titus, who by this time 
was satiated with the carnage that had ensued at Gamala, 
earnestly exhorted them. The voice of the more peace-^ 
tbk eitizens, however, was overruled by that of a fac- 
tious and vile fellow, named John, the son of Levi, 
vho SQCceeded'in getting the mob at his beck, and over- 
swed the whole city. It being the sabbath, this wretch- 

* Jowflk Wars, b. 3. eb. 7^ 9, 10. t Hud. b. 4. di. l. 
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ed man begged of Titns to forbear hostilities till the mor- 
row, when he would accept of his offer; but, succeeding 
in bis request, he, in the mean time, fled to Jerusalem, 
where he was the occasion of much mischief. On the 
morrow the citizens went out and surrendered themselves, 
informing Titus of John's flight, supplicating his cle* 
mency towards the innocent, and beseeching him that he 
would only punish the factious. Titus readily yielded to 
their request, and dispatched some of his horse after the 
fugitives. John himself reached Jerusalem, but the Ro- 
mans put to death six thousand of his followers upon the 
road, and brought back three thousand women and chil- 
dren prisoners. The taking and garrisoning of this place 
completed the conquest of Galilee, and Titus on this re- 
joined his father at Cssarea, where they gave their troops 
«a respite before they proceeded to besiege Jerusalem.* 

Here it may be proper to digress a little, and compare 
with the preceding melancholy detail, the predictions 
of Jesus Christ concerning this devoted people. He had 
been fortelling the destruction of the temple, when his 
disciples came and asked him, '' But when shall these 
things be, and what sign will there be when these things 
shall come to pass i And he said, let no man deceive you, 
for many shall come, saying, I am the Christ; and the 
time draweth near — go ye not after them. But when ye 
shall hear of wars and commotions be not terrified, for 
these things must first come to pass, but the end is not 
yet — for nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom; and there shall be great earthquakes 
in divers places, and famines, and pestilences, and great 
signs shall there be from heaven. For these are the days 
of vengeance, that all things that are written may be ful- 
filled. But woe unto them that are with child, and t<i 
those that give suck in those days ! for there shall be greai 

* Joseph. Wan. b. 4. ch. 2. 
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distress in die land, and wrath upon this people^ and they 
diall fill! by the edge of the sword, i^nd shall be led away 
cqidve into all nations ; and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of die Gentiles until the times of the (jrentiles be 
fulfilled. And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars ; and . apgn the earth distress of 
nadons, with perplexity ; the sea and the waves roaring ; 
Ben's hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth, for the po^v- 
ers of heaven shall be shaken/'* 

It may be useful to keep these things iii view, while we 
now proceed to mark the accomplishment of this aMrfiil 
prof^ecy in die prosecution and final issue of this dread- 
fid siege. 

Vespasian discovered no haste to depart irom Caesarea, 
and commence the siege of Jerusalem, but prolonged his 
stay, insomuch that his officers began to be amazed at his 
ioacdvity, and took the liberty to remind him that he was 
kmng the most favourable opportunity of making himself 
master of that city and of all Palesdne. But that prudent 
general soon made them sensible that his condnuingthus 
idle at Caesarea was the surest means of effecdng the con- 
qoest of which they Were speaking, with the least difficul- 
ty and risk of his troops. There can be litde doubt that 
he was fully apprized of the shocking state of things witi^ 
is the city, which at this time was given up to such in- 
testine broils and massacres, that the strengdi of the Jews 
Vtt daily exhausting itself, while the Romans were nou- 
lishing theirs. In fact the whole nadon was at this mo«» 
nient divided into two opposite pardes ; one of which, 
foieseeing that the war, if continued, must end in tha to- 
tal ruin of their country, were for putting an end to it. by 
t speedy submission to the Romans ; while the other 
lieathed nothing, but hostUity, Qpnfusion, and cruelty; 
^d opposed all peaceable measures with invincible ob- 

* lAke zzi. Matt xxiv. Mark ziii. 
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stinacy. This latter party was by far the most numerous 
and powerful; besides which, it consisted of men of the 
vilest and most profligate characters that perhaps the pen 
of the historian ever recorded. They were proud, ambi- 
tious, cruel, rapacious, and addicted to the most horrid 
crimes. If we may credit Josephus, their own historian, 
they acted more like infernal beings than men. John of 
Gischala, formerly mentioned, was then at the head of 
this party in Jerusalem. Upon one occasion they put to 
death twelve thousand persons of noble extraction and in 
the flower of their age, butchering them in the most hor- 
rid manner. In short, their rage and cruelty had grown 
to such a height, that the whole nation trembled at their 
very name, while none durst be seen or heard to weep for 
the murder of their nearest relatives, nor even to give 
them burial.* 

Thus every thing succeeded to the wish of Vespasian. 
The party of John of Gischala, having massacred or dri- 
ven away their opponents, began to turn their mur- 
derous weapons against each other. In the mean time 
the Roman general, having passed his winter at Caesarea, 
marched out in the beginning of the spring, and pene- 
trated Idumea, plundering and burning every place 
through which he passed, except where he thought it 
necessary to leave a garrison to keep the country in awe.+ 

A few months previous to this time he had received 
the news of Nero's death, and of Galba being appointed 
his successor. Titus, his son, was therefore dispatched 
to Rome to compliment the new emperor, and to know 
his pleasure about prosecuting the war against the Jews. 
Taking his journey by sea, and detained by adverse winds, 
he had reached no further than Achai, when the news 
arrived that Galba was murdered, after a reign of seven 
months, and Otho proclaimed in his stead. The lattery 

* Joseph. Wars, b. 4. dk 6* t Ibid^b. 4. ch. 9. 
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in about three months, shared the fate of his predecessor, 
and was siKrceededby Vitellius, whose short reign, issued 
in Vespasian being chosen emperor. Suetonius, des- 
cribing the state of things at this period, compares Rome 
to a ship at sea, tossed about by contrary winds, and 
ready at every moment to sink. And such was its fluc- 
tuating state, when the election of Vespasian happily 
lestored tranquillity to the empire. As soon as he had 
leceived the news that his election w^as confirmed at Rome, 
he left the best of his troops with his son, ordering him 
to go and besiege Jerusalem and utterly destroy it, while 
himself returned to the capital of his empire.* 

Titus lost no time in carrying into efiect the injunc- 
tions of his father ; and, accordingly, in the beginning of 
April, near the time of the feast of the passover, he put 
his army in motion; and, advancing as close to the city 
as he thought expedient, went personally, attended only 
by six hundred horse, to reconnoitre its strength and 
avenues. It was strongly situated by nature ; surrounded 
by- three stout walls, and many stately and strong towers. 
The first or old wall, which, by reason of its vast thick- 
ness, was looked upon as impregnable, had no less than 
sixty of these towers, lofty, firm, and strong. The second 
had fourteen, and the third eighty. The former, besides 
its extraordinary height and thickness, was raised on a 
high and steep mountain, having beneath it a valley of 
prodigious depth. The other two were high and strong 
ia proportion. The whole circumference of the city was 
nearly four English miles.f 

Before he commenced a regular siege, Titus dis- 
patched Josephus, the Jewish historian, with offers of 
peace to the inhabitants, but they were indignantly reject- 
ed. He was sent a second time with fresh overtures, but 
with no better success. Titus now resolved to begin the 

* JoMpk. Wan. b. 4. dkUi t Ibid.b.4. di«ll.aii<ib,5.€li.8,iuid4» 
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assault in good earnest. In fourteen days a breach was 
made in the first wall, by means of the battering rams 
which played against it, at which the Romans entered, 
and the Jews abandoning this last enclosure, retired be- 
hind the next. Titns, in five days more, succeeded in 
destroying a tower in the second enclosure, which gave 
his troops admittance into that also ; but being bent on 
saving the city, he would not suffer any part of the wall 
or streets to be demolished, which left the breach and 
lanes so narrow, that when his soldiers were repulsed by 
the besieged, they experienced great inconveni^ice, and 
many of them were killed. The oversight was speedily 
rectified, and the attack renewed with such vigour, that 
they resumed their advantage in four days after the firs^ 
repulse.* 

At this time the internal state of the city was, beyond 
description, horrible. For besides that faction prevailed 
against faction, and the streets became deluged with the 
blood of the people, famine raged in a terrible manner 
among them, which was soon followed by a pestilence ; 
and as these two dreadful judgments increased, so did the 
fury of the factions, who by th^ir intestine feuds, bad 
destroyed such quantities of provisions, that they were 
forced to prey upon the people with unheard of cruelty. 
They broke into their houses, and, if they found any store 
of provisions, put them to death for not apprising them 
of it ; and if nothing was found butbare wails, which wa& 
generally the case, they inflicted torture upon them, under 
tlie pretext that they had some provisions concealed. 
** I should undertake an impossible task,'' says Josephus, 
^* were I to enter into a detail of all the cruelties of these 
impious wretches ;. let it suffice to say, that I do not think 
that since the creation of the world, way city evei* suffered 
such dreadful calamities, or abounded with men so fertile 
in every species of wickedness." f 

* Josepb. Wan, dk 7— 9< t Ibid. b. 5. ch. 19. and b. 6. cb. 1. 
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Utas was not imapprised of their miserable coadition, 
and was still desirous of sparing them. He granted them 
four days forreflectiony during which he caused his army 
to be mustered, and provisions to be distributed to them 
b the sight of the Jews, who flocked upon the walls to 
leeit. He then sent Josephus to expostulate with them, 
whioh he did, exhorting them not to run themselves into 
inevitable ruin, by obstinately persisting to defend a place 
which could hold out but a very little longer, and which 
the Romans already looked upon as their own. Josephus 
has given as a copy of his elaborate and pathetic speech 
(m this occasion, which he tells us drew a flood of tears 
from his eyes. They requited his kindness by darting 
their arrows at him, and rejected the merciful overtures 
of Titus* 

It is difficult for us in the present day jto form any 
adequate conception of the extremity of wretchedness to 
whidi the inhabitants of this devoted city were reduced. 
While the poor Were carried out at thie giates, to be buried 
at the |>ublic expence, Titns was infoimed by a deserter^ 
that tit one of die gates where he was stationed, there 
weie denied out one hundred and fifteen thousand eight 
himdred and eighty, between the fourteenth of April, 
when the siege commenced, and the first of July. Ano- 
dier told him that they had carried out at all the gateB 
six: hundred thousand, . and that then, being unable to 
tarry thera all out, they had filled whole houses with 
them, and shut them up. 

I must not disgust the reader by reciting in this place, 
^e miserable resources to which the wretched inhabitants 
Were now reduced, in order to prolong the sad remains of 
^ifi&;*but one circumstance is so materially connected 
^ith the narrative, that it cannot with any propriety be 
^Qppressed. It was in this sad and pinching conjuncturo 

^ Joseph. Wan, li. ^. di. i. 
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that an unhappy mother was reduced to the extremity of 
feedmg upon her own child ! This lady, whose name 
was Miriam, had taken refuge, with many others, in this 
devoted city, from the breaking out of the war. As the 
famine increased, her house was repeatedly plundered of 
such provisions as she had been able to procure. Sh^ 
bad vainly endeavoured by her entreaties to prevail upon 
them, or by her execrations to provoke them, to put an 
end to her miserable existence, but the mercy was too 
great to be granted her. Frantic at length with fury and 
despair, she snatched her infant from her bosom, cut its 
throat, and broiled it ; and having satiated her present 
hunger, concealed the rest. The smell of it soon drew 
the voracious human tigers to her house ; they threatened 
her with the most excruciating tortures, if she did not 
discover her provisions to them. Upon which slie set 
before them the relicts of her mangled mfant, bidUing 
them eat heartily and not be squemish, since she, its once 
tender mother, had made no scruple to butcher, dress, 
and feed upon it. At the sight of this horrid dish, in* 
liuman as they were, they stood aghast, petrified with 
horror, and departed, leaving the astonished mother in 
possession of her dismal fare.''^ 

When the report of this spread through the city, the 
horror and consternation were as universal as they were 
inexpressible. They now, for the first time, began to 
think themselves forsaken of the providence of God, and 
to expect the most awful effects of his anger. Nor were 
their fears either unreasonable or ill-founded, for no 
sooner had Titus heard of this inhuman deed, than he 
vowed the total extirpation of . the city and people, 
*' Since," said he, ** they have so often refused my pmffers 
of pardon, and have preferred war to peace, rebellicm to 
^bedience^ and faimne to plenty, I am determined to buix 
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that cursed metropolis under its niins^ that the sun may 
sever more dart his beami on a city, where the mothers 
feed on the flesh of their children, and the fathers, no less 
guilty than themselves, choose to drive them to such ex- 
tremities, rather than lay down their arms."* 

This dreadful event happened about the end of July, 
by which time the Romans had got possession of the for- 
tress or castle of Antonia, which obliged the Jews to set 
fire to the stately galleries that joined it to the temple, 
lest it should facilitate a passage to the besiegers into iu 
On the seventeenth day of that month, the daily sacri- 
fices, for the first time, ceased, there being no proper per- 
son remaining to offer them up. On the 28th of July, 
Titus set fire to the north gallery of the temple, which 
enclosed the outer court, from fort Antonia to the valley 
(^Cedron, by means of which he got an easy admittance 
into it, and forced the besieged into that of the priests. 
Six days he tried to batter down one of the galleries ; 
yet such was the strength of the wall, that it eluded the 
force of his battering rams, as well as the art of sapping. 
His next attempt was to get possession by scaling, but 
hb men were so vigorously repulsed, and with such loss, 
diat he was obliged to desist. The gates were then set 
on fire, which, being plated with silver, burnt all that 
night, whilst the metal dropped down in the melting. 
Ibe flame communicated itself to the porticoes and gal- 
leries, which the besieged beheld without offering to stop 
it^ contenting themselvei^ with sending out vollies of im- 
potent curses against the Romans. On the ninth of Au- 
gust, Titus gave orders to extinguish the fire, and called 
a council to determine whether the remainder of the 
temple should be saved or not. He himself was for the 
former — but most of his officers for the latter, alledging^ 
Aat it was no longer a temple, but a scene of war and 

* Joteplu Wan, b. 6t ch. 5. 
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^laughter^ and that the Jews would never be at rest, »€► 
long as any part of it Was 'standing. But when they 
found Titus so inflexibly bent on pi?esferVmg so nobicf a&^ 
edifice, against which he told them he' could have no 
quarrel, they all came over to his miad. Ihe' n^xt day, 
August the 10th, was therefore determined upon for a 
general assault.* 

In the* mean time, something 6n the paart'df^ the- JeMns, 
having turned up which exasperated the Romaii so^dierd^ 
or as Josephus thinks, pushed by the hand <^ Providence, 
one of them, of his own accord, took lip a Uaziitg fire- 
brand> and getting on his comrades'- shoulders; tteewil 
into one of the apartments that surround^ the'sanctuaiy^, 
through a window, and instantty set the \i(rhole north sidfe 
in a flame up to the third story. Titus,- who was gcfiie t© 
rfest himself awhile in his pavilion, ^¥b9 awaked, at -thf^ 
lioise, and ran immediately to give orders for the fire^ttt 
be extinguished. He called, entreated^ thrieatened', Aid 
even caned his men, but all to no purpose. The ctnrfui 
sion was so great, and the soldiers'so obstinatdjr bent 
upon destroying all that was lefE, that* he wais neitheir 
beard nor regarded. Those that flocked thitfier'fh)ni the 
camp, instead of obeying his orders, w»ebtisy> either ift 
killing the Jews or increasing the Sanies; Observing* that 
all bis endeavours were ineffecttial, Titus entered intdtiife 
sanctuary and most holy placej the reihaihing grandeur 
and riches of which, even yet, surpassed all that had^bert 
lold him of it.f Out of th6 forriifer he saved the goldc^a 
candlestick, the table of the shew-bfead:, the 'altai* of iiiiS- 
cense, all of purfe gold, and the book of the law i\+appe4 
up in a rich golden tissue. Upon his' qiifttin*^ thsrf^sactett 
place, some soldiers set fire to it; obl?jgih'g thbsfe'whohad 
staid behind to come out also— in cdttsfeijfuAricef of ^#hicll 
they all bbgan to plurtdet it, carrying pffthe costly uteli»« 

• Joseph. Wan, b. 6» ch. 4. t Ibid, b* 6. cb. ^ 
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\, robeSy gold plating of the gates, &c. iDsomuch thai 
there was not one of them who did not enrich himself 
by it. 

A horrid massacre succeeded to this, in which many 
thousands perished, some by the flames, others falling 
from the battlements, and a greater number still by the 
enemy's sword, which spared neither age, sex, nor quality. 
Among them were upwards of six thousand persons who 
had been seduced thither by a false prophet, who had 
promised them that they should find a miraculous de- 
liverance on that very day. The Romans carried their 
fury to the burning of all the treasure-houses of the place, 
though they were full of the richest furniture, vestments, 
plate, and other valuable articles, there laid up for se-* 
carity ; nor did they cease the dreadful work of devas- 
tation, till they had destroyed all except two of the tem- 
jde gates, and that part of the court that was destined for 
the women. The city was now abandoned to the fury of 
the soldiers, who proceeded forthwith to plunder it, set- 
ting it on fire in every direction, and murdering all that 
fell into their hands — *whilst the factious party among the 
Jews, that had hitherto escaped, went and fortified them- 
selves in the royal palace, where they killed eight thou** 
sand of their own countrymen that had there taken re- 
fuge.* 

Preparations were now making for a vigorous attack 
on the upper city, and particularly on the royal palace, 
and this occupied Titus from the £Oth of August to the 
7th of September, during which time great numbers came 
and made their submission to him, among whom were 
forty thousand citizens of the inferior classes, including, 
in all probability, the Christian church, to whom he gave 
pemussiou to go and settle where they would. On the 

^ Joseph. Wan, b. tii. ch. t. 
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8th of September the city was token and aiterec 
Titus. 

Justus Lipsius, has been at the pains to com 

the numbers of Jews that are said by Joseplius to '. 
perished from the beginning to the conclusion of the ' 
and, for the reader's satisfaction, I subjoin them. 

JEWS KILLED IN, AND OUT OF JUDEA. 

At Jerusalem, by order of FJorus ... S 

At Ctesarea, by the inhabitants 9^ 

At Scythopolis in Syria d€ 

At Ascalon, by the inhabitants • • • . • S 

At Ptolemais 2 

At Alexandria in Egypt under Tiberius Alex- 
ander ....♦,..,. SO 

At Damascus IG 

At the taking of Joppa ....... 8 

In the mountain of Cabula ...... S 

In a battle at Ascalon . 10 

In an ambush 8 

.... ■ < 

At the taking of Apheck . 15 

IJpon mount Gerizzim 1 1 

Drowned at Joppa, in a sudden storm • . 4 

Killed at terichea 6 

■ at Gamala g 

-r in their flight from Gischala ... 2 

*~— at the siege of Jotapata ..... 30 

— — oftheGadmrenes, besides many drown- 
ed ........ . . . 13 

in the villages of Idumea .... 10 

— at Grerisum i 

' at Macheron ........ i 

in the desert of Jardes 3 

Slew themselves at Massala 

,1 -• , 

In Cyrene, by the govemoi: Catulus .... . 8 



«?■ 
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Peridnd at Jernsalem, by the sword, pesd- 

lence, famine, and during the siege 1,100,000 

1,357,490 



According to this aacrannt, die whole amounts to 
^^7^90, besides a vast multitude that died in the caves. 
Foods, wildernesses, i^onunon sewers, in banishments, and 
.farions other ways, of whom no computation could be 
made* To which must also be added, ten thousand slain 
at Jotapata, mere than our author has mentioned ; for 
Josephus expressly mentions forty thousand, but he only 
Ailty thousand. To these if we add ninety tl^usand 
taken prisoners, apparently doomed to a captivity worse 
than death, and eleven thousand, who are said to have 
perished either through the neglecLof their keepers or 
dieir own sullen despair, the amount will be scarcely less 
dmn A MILLION AKD A half! I^c reader must alsio 
keep in view, that a great proportion of these were stran* 
gen, who had been invited from remote parts of the 
Wwld, to come to Jerusalem and assist them in the de- 
felloe of their religion and liberties, their country, cit^, 
tidtemple ; in dc^ng which, they shared in the cooamoa 
riiin. Thus did the providence of God order it, that thbsl^ 
#ho, by their opposition to the gospel, in all parts of their 
.Aspersion, had piMticipated in the guilt of crucifying the 
hkd Jesus and persecuting hb apostles, should tdso be 
mvolved in fheir punisliment. 

It is not a little remarkable that Titus, though a hea* 
.Aen, was frequently obliged, during this war^ to acknow- 
ledge an overruling providence, not only in the extra- 
ordinary success with which he had been favoured against 
^^lem, but also in the invincible obstinacy through which 
they, to the last, preferred their total destruction to that 
^accepting his repefi^ Overtures of taierGy/ Again and 
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ways been fkvomed inlli prbsperity while obedient Xq 
God and bis prophetiB ; andy on tbe dther bibid, calamitj^ 
of some kind bad beto the never fkiling.consequeBce of 
tbdr disohedienoe. But the measui^ of their ituqnitie^ 
was now filled up ; And the wrath of lieaven disne upon 
them to the uttennost. Never had the i^oa in general 
•hewn* moi* p«vc«e«.d obstinate d«pc«itldh ^^ 
any of their prophets, than' w^^ liow evific^ towarda 
Christ and bis'aposllies, thongh noneof thek propbetshad 
ever been sent to them with snch ievldent marks d^ a di^^i 
Tine mission; Their inveteracy to Christianity continnek 
to this day, and so does their dit^persioti, tbiMigh they ai^ 
sdil a distinct people/ and never mix, so as to be boo* 
founded, widi any of the nations among whom they have 
iiettled* 

', But I qmt this snlgect #ith iek teflectibii or two. Thii* 
leader will p^poei^e, thtft the Mstbry of thcf Jewish wai^ 
Ml detailed by tii>^ own 'histoitan, JcMsephus^ in matty 
instances a WJtnieds of the fUcte he'attests, forind^ a con>^ 
mentary upon the pTophecied of Christ. Amongst other 
tilings, he has pNfSa a distini^ adconnt of the '' fearfnl 
sights and gr^at signs iiiom heaven,'*^ which preceded tliia 
destmction of Jerasafem ; afld*Tai:;itiiB has confirmed th€f 
nairatiofi <)f Josq>hnti .* If Christ had not exj^essly fore*' 
told thiese things, sojne might have stsspected that jose^ 
phuB exaggehited, wid' that Tacitns was inisinlbrined ; 
but as'thetestimonieis'Bf lliese historians confirm the prei^ 
dictions of Christ, so 8b the predicftlons of Christ 
die wMd^ni recorded fay these histcNriansl 

We AMiy also rfeiilfeurk, tfafifttlry ihese tenrible eventiy an 
rad was: at Itegth^puf to "tti^ M6sldc econoniy ; for^ ' ~ 
the deslractidn df dlJEdrtdfJ^^addiali]^^ Mfttd^ 

jewish>|M)iityi^«&ii^^yfeMad?'' ^ri^ 

that time, the MnnaiM tf HttlRl 
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which it has never recoyered to this day; it involved in it 
die destruction of the temple and the discontinuance of 
the services annexed to it. The desolation of the coun- 
tiy itself went on increasing'; till, from being, for its 
size^ one of the most fertile and populous countries in the 
world, it is now become the most barren and desolate, 
the latest computation of the number of its inhabitants 
aoarcely exceeding fifty thousand. 

AU these calamities were, no doubt, accomplished by 
Bsetural causes ; and were therefore such as might have 
been expected from a thorough knowledge of the temper 
of the inhabit^ints, their refractory disposition towards the 
Romans, their factigns among themselves, and tbeir pre- 
somptuous confidence in supernatural assistance, joined 
to a knowledge of their weakness when contrasted with 
die overbearing power of the Romans. But who besides 
the Supreme Being could have foreseen all these circum- 
stances, or- have knoi{i^n that the operation of them would 
lead ..to this catastrophe, when the rebellion might have 
teraiinated in many other ways, instead of the total ruin 
tf the country and the dispersion of its inhabitants i The 
dirine foresight is conspicuous thereforie, in our Saviour'fi 
clear prediction of these events, with aU their leading cir<» 
cmnstances, whea it does not appear that any other per** 
KMi entertained the least apprehension of such a thing. 
The Jews indeed now tell us, that Jesus Christ found aU 
that he predict^ concerning the destruction of their city 
and temple in. the prophecies of Daniel ; but it is natural 
to ask why did not their own Scribes, the professed inter-r 
preters of the law and the prophets, and why did not also 
the leading men of their own nation, discover the same 
things in diat book i 

Not only the wisdom, but the justice of God is also 
conspicuously displayed in this great event. A particular 
Providence had ever attended that people. They had ai** 
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ways been fiivonred unft prbsperity while obedient lio 
God and hia prophetia ;- snd^ on the dther bindi calamitjf' 
of some kind had heta the never fkiling consequence of 
thm disobedience. Bat the measm^e of their ituqnitie^ 
was now filled'np; And the wrath of heaven criaae upon 
them to the ttttemiost. ^ Nevisr had the lititidn in g^erai 
diewn.maie perverse «ad«l«t>nate dhporitldii i^i^ 
any of their prophets^ tiian' w^ how evific^ tdwai)^ 
Christ and lw*}K»tfes, A<«gh noJieaf &ekph»plttttWj^ 
ever been sent to them with snch ievldent ihatks of a di# 
vine ndslriom Their inveteracy to Cbristiahity continneb 
to this day^ and so does their dispersion; th6ugh they ai^ 
sdil a distinct people/ and »evetB^^ so as to be xxmU 
founded, with any 6f the nations among whom tbey have 
ketded. -;: .■ - ■-- ./- -^ :.- '' - ■■'"■'] 

V But ;i qmt this sntgect #xth^ tefiebt^ia 6t two. 1%^ 
feader will p^raet^^ tbtft the'Mstbiy of th^ Jewish ^m!^ 
«i detafied by ti«6f)^ owti^^histoiJan/ Jdsephus^ in mieupljf 
instanced a witiieds of the ftic^ he-attests, fbrin^ li coiin^ 
mentary npOi^ the iyrDphedesi bf Christ. Ambiigst btbe^ 
things/ hse bto given a distinct a6(*btint of the ^^fearfal 
sights and 'greisi signs fiiotn heaven/'' whidi pneceded the 
destrattidn of J^msaliHh ; aftd^acinis has confirmed ihd 
naoaticmof Josephniij.* If Christ had not expi'esslyfare« 
toid tbese things/so&ielnighthsDiiie^ s^ that Jase>* 

phuB eacaggeiiated; 'mtd'^ that Tadtnis wks inisiUSdiinied i 
but as'tbetestimoniei^' Bfiliese historians cohfim pre^ 
dictions bf Christ/sb Hb die {)^edii($ti6fts of Christ (Hmfim 
the wMctem reisoii^d bjr th^se hist^ ^ 

W0n»^y hlso r^iterk/ tto«; by Ihesfe tenrihle evenl;s^ en 
rad was!«tt l^th'pwHb We ltfbsltit:3 ec^onoicdy ; for/ with 
the deslmdKm ^th^ir eitjfand templ^,the i^^ole ^f th^ 
Jewish fblity $io^ tttufeh «tkte W^T ^so 4^ub veVt^ci^ £rbn^ 
that time, the ^femni^ etf Hhat d^i&e highly fevonred Ha^ 
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tioa have been dispersjed throughout the world ; despised 
wd hated by all ; «ulyected, irom age to age^ to a per- 
petttf^ succesaipn of persecutioiia and miseriesy yet under 
ill these disadvantages, upheld by divine providence, a 
ilistiacl people. They have ever since remained ** with- 
out a king, without a prince, and without a sacrifice : 
^rithout an altar, without an ephod, and without divine 
luuufeatations ;" as monuments every where of the truth 
pi Cbristiauity — yet, with this promise, that ^' the chii- 
iren of Isjiae) iksH return and seek the Lord their God^ 
Ijod David their king ; and shall fear the lord and his 
goodness in the latter days,"* 

The accession of Vespasian to the imperial dignity, 
ooanected with th^ l^ennination of the Jewish war, by the 
inns of his son Titus, happily restored tranquillity and 
peace to the world. He reigned ten years, much to the 
business of his subjects, and was succeeded in the throne 
^j Ub son, who, though rather unpopular at the com- 
BBQcemait of his reign, nevertheless, conducted himself 
in web a pi^omer as to acquire the greatest reputation of 
any of the Roman emperors. During all this period the 
cfaurchea enjoyed a state of outward peace, and the gos- 
p4 was every where crowned with success. To the in* 
expressible grief of hii^ subjects, however, at the age of 
fbrty^^nei, 4>^d a^ter the short reign of two- years, two 
n^Miths^ afid tweqty day S|. Titus was snatched away, hav^ 
log, as was ijfuspect^ been, pwooed by hisown biothet 
{koinitiani who succeeded to the throne in the yeor^ 81 . 

DoMiTiAN, in his. temper and disposition, inherited all 
the savage ^r^dty of the monster Nero* Yet. he spared 
the Christians in a copsiderable degree, until about the 
year 95, when several were .put to death, and others hs^ 
mihfdy on account pf . thejir fi^igion, both <in Rome, and 
^nghfiut fJl the provinces.. Among tlv>se put to death. 
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was his oit^ti cooism and colleagoe in ^ consulship^ 
Fabias Clemens ; and/' among the banished, the wife and 
niece of the latter, both named Flavie' I>omitilI». At 
this time, the apostle ifbbn was banished to the idind of 
Patm<H(, from whence ie> wrote his epistles to fhe sevefi 
charebesJn Asia.. -He isi said to= have siifviyed tlieiper- 
seirutioA-of Sotnitifb^^'tbdaghjtkrutncertaiii how long; 
and to have died at Ephesns in the peign-of Nerva or 
Trajan, qt which city he was buried. The crime ailed ged 
against the Christians at this period, and which drew 
down upon them the cruel hand of persecution, was that 
of Atheism, by which is to be understood, that they re* 
fused to throw a grain of incense on the sdtars of the 
heathen deities. The korm, however, was of short du- 
ration; for both Eusebius and Tertullian inform vs, that 
Domitian revoked the edict which he had issued against 
the Christians, and recalled from banishment th6se who 
had been .driven away. Having caused the earth to 
groan under his cruelties and excesses, he was at length 
assassinated, in the sixteenth year of his reign, and suc- 
ceeded in the empire by 

. Nerva, a prince of a most gentle and humane dispo-> 
aition, under.whom the Romans lived as happy as during 
the former reign they had been miserable. He pardoned 
all that were imprisoned for treason, called home such as 
had. been banished, restored the sequestered estates, pu- 
nished informers, redressed grievances to. the utnwst . of 
his power, and acted with universal beneficence towards 
all descriptions of his subjects. According to Dio Cas- 
sias, he forbade the persecution of any persons either for 
Judaism, or for impiety ; by which is to be understood 
Christianity ; fgr so the Heathens termed the latter on 
account of its being hostile to their worship ; aad be>- 
cause Christians,, having neither temples, altars, nor 
f^crifices were generally, considered by them to be als# 
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without religion. After a diort but Imlliaut leign of 
axteeu months and eight days^ Nerva died^ A. D* 98j, 
and was succeeded by TrajaOy whom he had previously 
nominated as his heir, a man well skilled in martial and 
cabinet affairs. In his deportment courteous, affable^ 
humane, and just ; and, perhaps, not undeservedly ea> 
teemed one of the best princes with whidi Rome had 
ever been favoured. 
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•HIJTQBY OF T^E CHB1STIA;N CHURCH yROM THE CLOSE 

/ ip:F.Tp;e Fi|is^:Cj:jfT^RY, TO THE establ^shm:ent of 

CHRISTIANITY UNDER CONSTANTINE, A. D. 315. 



SECTION I. 

The state of the Christian profession under the reign of 

Trajan, 

A.D.98toll7- 

THERE is more truth than would at first strike the 
mind of a superficial observer, in Dr. Jortin's remark,' that 
Christianity was, at the beginning, more likely to prosper 
under bad than under good emperors; especially iJF the 
latter were tenacious of their religious rites and cere- 
monies. Accordingly, from the death of Chirist to the 
reign of Vespasian^ a period of about jthirty-seveii years, 
the Romans paid little regard to the progress of the gos- 
pel. They were ruled by weak or frantic and vicious 
emperors ; the magistrates and senators, and every worthy 
man of any note, stood in continual fear for their own 
lives, and the empire was a scene of confusion, desolation, 
and misery.* 

Gibbon, in one short paragraph, has sketched a toler- 
ably conect picture of the state of tl^ Roman govern- 
:ment during the times. of which we are now treatingi^aad 

« Jortin's Retnurks, voL u p. SO.- 
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the reader cannot be displeased at mj transplantiag it 
into these pages. 

^ The annals of .the. o^pevofs/' says he, " exhibit a 
strong and Tarions pictme of haman nature, which we 
should Tainly seek among the mixed and doubtful cha- 
ncters of modem history. In the conduct of these mo- 
narchsy we may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue ; 
die most exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy 
of our own species. The golden age of Trajan and the 
Antonines had been preceded by an age of iron. It is 
almost superfluous to enumerate the unworthy successors 
of Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid 
theatre on which they were acted, have saved them from 
oblivion. The dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the furious 
Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate and cruel 
Nero, the beastly Vitellius,* and the timid, inhuman Do- 
mitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy. During 
fourscore years (excepting only the short and doubtful 
respite of Vespasian's reign) Rome groaned beneath an 
unremitting tjrranny, which exterminated the antient 
families, and was fatal to almost every virtue, and every 
talent that arose in that unhappy period."t 

We have already traced the progress of Christianity 
through our. author's age of iron, and are now entering 
upon what he terms the golden age of Trajan and the 
Antonipes. 

*^ If a man were called to fix," says the same elegant 
historian, " the period in the history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and "prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name thut 
which^elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces- 

* Vkeffins etmsomed innitere eating, at least six miUioiM of our money 
; ioraboat seYeii raoqths. It it not easy to express his yiees witli dignity or 
e?en decency, Tacitns fairiy calls him ** a hog." 
t Decline and Fall of tfie Komaa Empire, yoI. i. cb. 3« 
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sion of Commodus. The rast extent of Ae Roman em- 
pire Fas governed by absolute power^ under the guidance^ 
of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
finfn but gentle hand of four successive emperors^ whose 
character and authority commanded involuntary respect- 
The foriUs of the civil administration were careiiiUy go- 
viemed by Nerva, Trajan^ Hadrian, and the Antonines,. 
Who delighted in the image of liberty, and were pleased 
^th considering themselves as the accountable ministers 
of the laws.'^''^ 9uch a state of things as this, many. 
Would imagine could be little inferior to eimillemum, as it 
respected Christians — but how far the opinion would b^ 
consonant to truth, will appear in the sequel. 

Trajan ascended the throne of the Caraars in the year' 
989 and soon afterwards conferred the government of the 
province of Bithynia upon his friend the ingenious and 
celebrated Pliny. The character of the latter is one of 
the most amiable in all pagan antiquity. In the exercise 
of his office as proconsul, the Christians, against whom 
the severe edicts which had been issued by preceding 
Emperors seem to be still in force, were brought before 
his tribunal. Having never had occasion to be present 
at* any such examinations before, the multitude of the 
criminals, and the severity of the laws against them, seem 
to have greatly struck him, and caused him to hesitate . 
how far it was proper to carry them into execution, with- 
out first consulting the emperor upon the subject. Thcv 
letter which he wrote to Trajan upon this occasion, as 
Well as the answer of the latter, are happily preserved/^ 
and are among the most valuable monuments of anti^. 
quity, on account 6f the light which they throw upon the 
state of the Christian profession at this splendid epoch. 
The letter of Pliny seems to have been written in the year 
106 or 107^ and is as follows* 

9 * Gibbon, vol. i. cb. 5. 
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^ C. pLiiiry to the Em pbkor Tkajan, wishes health. 
Sims! It iff customary with me to consult you upon 
ereij "^doubtful occasion; for where my own judgmenC 
hesitates, who b more competent to direct me than your>< 
self, or to* instruct me where uninformed i^ I never had 
occasion to be present at any examination of the Chris-i 
tians befo^ I came into this province ; I am therefore 
ignorant to what ext^iit it is usual to inflict punishment 
or urge {Prosecution, t have also hesitated whether there 
should not be some distinction made between the young 
and the old^ the tender and the robust; whether pardon 
should not be offered to penitaice, or whether the guilt 
of an avowed profession of Christianity can be expiated 
by the most unequivocal retraction—^whether the profes- 
sion itself is to be regarded as a crime, however innocent 
in other respects the professor may be; or whether the 
cHmes attached to name, must be proved before they are 
made liable to punishment. 

In the mean time, the method I have hitherto observed 
with the Christians, who have been accused as such, haa 
been as follows. I interrogated them — Are you Chris- 
tians'? If theyavowed it, I put the same question a se- 
cond, and a third time, threatening them with the punish- 
ment decreed by the lair : if they still persisted, / ordered 
them to be immediately executed ; for lof this I had no doubt 
whatever wa$ the nature 6f their Religion, that suck perverse^ 
neis and if^etible ehtihttcy certainly deserved punuhnient. 
Some that were inflicted with this madness, on account of 
their privilege as Rbnian citizens, I reserved to be sent to 
Rome, to be referred to ydur tribunal. 

In the discussion of this itiatter, accusations multiply^ 
ing, a diversity of cAses occuiTed. A schedule of names 
Ivas sent ihe by an unitnbwn accuser, but when I cited the 
persons before me> many denied the iiict that they were 
or ever had been Christians ; and they repeated after me 
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an invocation of the gods, and of your image, which for 
this purpose I had ordered to he brought with the statueft 
of the other deities. They performed sacred rites with 
wine and frankincense, and execrated Christ, none of 
which thines, I am assured, a real Christian can ever be 
compelled to do. These, therefore, I thought proper to 
discharge. Others, named by an informer, at first ac- 
knowledged themselves Christians, and then denied it, dci- 
claring that though they had been Christians, they had 
renounced their professioti, s6me three years ago, other* 
still longer, and some even tweiity yeaa:8 a;go. All these, 
worshipped your iniage and the statues of the god^, khd 
at the same time execrated Christ. 

And this was the accbunt which they gave me of the 
pature of the religion they once had, professed, whether 
it deserves the name of crime or enror ; namely, that they 
were accustomed on a stated day to assemble bSTore sftm* 
rise, and to join together in singing hymns to Christ as to 
a deity; binding themselves as with a solemn oatJi not to 
commit any kind of wickedness ; to be guilty lieidi^ of 
theft, robbery, nor adultery ; never to break a promise^ or 
to keep back a deposit when called upon. Their wor6hi|> 
being concluded, it was their custom to separate, $m.d 
meet together again for a repast, promiscuous indeed, aad 
without any distinction of rank or sex, biit perfectly 
harmless ; and even from this they desisted, since 4he 
publication of my edict, in which, agreeably to yoqr q|[« 
ders, I forbade any societies of that sort. 

For further information, I thought it necessary, in order 
to come at the truth, to put to the torture^ two females 
who were called deaconesses. But I could extort from 
them nothing except the acknowledgment of an exceisbive 
«nd depraved superstition ; and, therefore, desisting ftiom 
further investigation, I determined to consult yon, .for tl|re 
number of eulprita k so great as^to caU for the mosVsf* 
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Tioiis deliberation* Informations are pouring in against 
mtiltittfdes of every age, of all orders^ and of both sexes; 
and. more will be impeached ; for the contagion of this 
superstition hath spread not only through cities^ but vil- 
lages also, and even reached the farm houses. I am of 
opinion, nevertheless, that it may be checked, and the 
success, of my endeavours hitherto forbids despondency ; 
fcNT the temples, once almost desolate, begin to be again 
frequented — the sacred solemnities which had for some 
time been intermitted, are now attended afresh ; and th^ 
sacrificial victims, ivhich once could scarcely find a pur* 
chaser, now obtain a brisk sale. Whence I infer, that 
nany might be reclaimed, w^e the hope of pardon, on 
dieir repentance, absolutely confirmed." 

Trajan to Pliny. 

*^ My dcMF Pliny, 

^ . You have done perfectly right, in managing as 

jon have, the matters which relate to the impeachment 
of the Christians. No one general rule can be laid down 
which will apply to all cases. These people are not to 
«be hunted up by informers ; but if accused and convict- 
ed, let them be executed ; yet with this restriction, that if 
«Ay renounce the profession of Christianity, and give 
proof of it by offering supplications to our gods, however 
swpicions their past conduct may have been, they shall 
be pardoned on their repentance. But anonymous accur 
sations should never be attended to, since it would be 
>establ]shing a precedent of the worst kind, and altogether 
inconsistent with the maxims of my government.' 



y> 



It is an obvious reflection from these letters, that at 
this early period, Christianity had m|ule an extraordinary- 
piogie^s in the empire ; for Pliny acknowledges that the 
pagan temples had become >^ almiost desolater ^ Niigr 
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dbould we overlook the remaricable display which thejr 
afibrd ua of the state of the -Ghiisdan profession, axuLtht 
di^dfttl persecations to which the disciplies of Christ 
were then exposed* It is evident from them, that by tha 
«xistiDg laws, it was a capital offence, punishable with 
death, for uny one to avow himself a Christian. Nor did 
the humane Trajan and the philosopiuG Pliny entertain H 
doubt of the propriety of the law, or the wisdom and ju8« 
lice of executing it, in the fullest extent. Pliny confesses 
tiiat hc'had commanded such capital punishments to b# 
inflicted on many, chargeable with no crime, but thdv 
profession of Christianity ; and Trajan not only confiroMi 
the equity of the sentence, but enjoins the continuanceof 
such executions, without any exceptions, unless it be of 
those who apostatized from their profession, denied their 
Lord and Saviour, and did homage to the idols of pagan* 
ism. " . 

These letters also give us a pleasing view of the holy 
and exemplary lives of the first Christians. For it ap- 
pears by the confession of apost;ates themselves, .that no 
man could continue a member of their cpmmunion whose 
deportment in the world did not correspond with his hol|r 
profession. Even delicate women are put to tho torjkuiei 
tp try if their weakness, would not betray them iixto acciir? 
sations of their brethren; but not a word nor^chaxge 
can be extorted from them, capable qf y^eanng the sem- 
blance of deceit or crime. To meet for pxsLytr, ptcftise^ 
and mutual instruction ; to worship Christ their God ; to 

exhort one another to abstain firom every evil w.or4^j|u»4 
work; to ^nite in commemorating the death of theic 
Lord, by partaking of the symbols of his broken body and 
^d blood in the ordinance of the suppefr-r-theae ^Mg% 
coi^titttte what PliBy caUs the '^ depraved sjopertititioio^'*. 
the ^' execrable criraies," which could /onljr.b^ eK|^id 
by the blood of ^ Christians ! 
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We should not overlook the proof which these letters 
mfford, of the peaceableness of the Christians of those 
days, and of their readiness to submit even to the most 
mijust requisitions, rather than disturb the peace of socie* 
ty. According to Pliny's own representation, their num* 
bers were so immense, that, had they considered it lawful, 
diey might have defended themselves by the power of the 
sword. Persons of all ranks, of every age, and of each 
■ex, had been converted to Christianity ; the body was so 
vast as to leave the pagan temples a desart, and their 
priests solitary. Scarce a victim was brought to the altar, 
er a sacred solemnity observed, through the paucity of 
the worshippers. The defection from paganism must 
have been conspicuous which could produce such striking 
effects. But the Christians neither abused their power to 
resist government, nor acted indecently in their worship; 
They knew the edicts that were in force against them, and 
to avoid giving offence, they assembled before break of 
day, for the worship of their God and Saviour. And 
when Pliny issued his edict to that effect, they, for a while 
yielded to the storm, and desisted from the observance of 
iheir Agapae or feasts of charity. This view of things 
abundantly justifies the encomium of Hegesippus, one of 
the earliest Christian writers, " that the church continued 
until these times, as a virgin, pure and uncorrupted." 

Considering the character which both the emperor and 
the proconsul sustained, for mildness of disposition and 
gentleness of manners, it has occasioned no small p^- 
plexity to many, and even to some ot our philosophic 
historians, how to account for the circumstance, that such 
men should be found in the list of persecutors, and at the 
same time to admit the unoffending deportment of the 
Christians. Dr. Warburton has given a very satisfactory 
folnCion-of this difficulty ; and^ though the passage be 

Vol. I. U- . . - .. * 
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rather long, I shall transcribe llie substance of it in this 
place. 

** The pagan world having early imbibed this inveterate 
prejudice concerning intercommunity of worship, men 
were but too much accustomed to new revelations, when 
the Jewish appeared, not to acknowledge its superior' pre- 
tensions. Accordingly we find, by the history of this 
people, that it was esteemed by its neighbours a true one; 
and therefore they proceeded to join it occasionally with 
their own ; as those did whom the king of Assyria sent 
into the cities of Israel in place of the ten tribes. Where- 
by it happened, so great was the influence of this princi- 
ple, that, in the same time and country, the Jews of Jeru- 
salem added the pagan idolatries to their religion, while 
the pagans of Samaria added the Jewish religion to their 
idolatries. 

'^ But when these people of God, in cdriseqnence of 
having their dogmatic theology more careftiliy inculcated 
to them, after their return from the captivity, beciime 
ligid, in pretending not only that their religion wa6 true, 
but the only true one; then it was that they began to be 
treated by their neighbours, and afterwards by the Greeks 
and Romans with the utmost hatred and contempt, for 
this their inhumanity and unsociable temper. To this 
cause ulone we are to ascribe all that spleen and rancour 
which appears in the histories of thiese hitei^ nations con« 
cerning them. Celsits fairly reveals whait lay at bottom, 
and speaks out fot them all. " If the Jew's, on these ac* 
counts," says he, " adhere to their owii law, it is* not for 
that they are to blame ; I rather blame those who forsake 
their own country religion to embrace the Jewish* ftiit 
if these people give themselves airs of sublim^r wisd'oim 
than the rest of the world, and on that score refuse all 
communion with it, as not equally pure — F must teildi^m 
that it is not to be believed that they are more d^ w 
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agreeable to God than other nations^." — Hence among thr 
pagans, the Jews came to be distinguished from all other 
people, by the natne of a race of men odious to the gods^ 
and w]th:good reason. TIlis was the reception the Jews 
met with in the world. 

*' When Christianity arose, though on the foundation 
of Judaism, it was at first received with great complacency 
by the pagan world. The gospel was favourably beard, 
and the saperior evidence with which it was enforced, in* 
dined men, long habituate to pretended revelations, to 
receive it into the number of the established. According- 
ly we find one Roman emperor introducing it among his. 
closet religions; and another proposing to the senate to 
give it a more public entertainment. But when it was 
found to carry its pretensions higher, and, like the Jewish,, 
to claim the title of the aidy true one, then it was that ii 
began to incur t^e same hatred and contempt with the 
Jewish. But when it went still further, and urged the 
necessity of all men forsaking their own national religions, 
and embracing the gospel, this so shocked the pagans, 
that it soon brought upon itself the bloody storm whicb 
C[>llowed. Thus you have the true origin of persecutioa 
for relijgioli; a persecution not committed, but undergone 
by the Christian church. 

'' H^nce We see how it happened, that such good em^, 
perors m Trajan and Mark Antonine came to be found in 
the first rank of persecutors ; a difficulty that hath very 
much embarrassed the inquirers into ecclesiastical antiqui- 
tjf aQd given a handle to tbe Deists, who impoison every 
thing, of ptetending to suspect, that there must be some* 
thing very much, amiss in primitive Christianity, while 
such wise magistrates could fatecome its persecutors. 
But the reason is now manifest* The Christian preten* 
siona overthrew a fundamental principle of paganism, 
which they thought founded in nature, j^amdj,, the &iemU 
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ly intercommunity of worship. And thus the famous pas- 
sage of Pliny the younger becomes intelligible. " For I 
did not in the least hesitate, but that whatever should ap« 
peSir' on confession to be their faith, yet that their fro- 
wardness and inflexible obstinancy would certainly de^* 
serve punishment/' . What was the " inflexible obsti- 
nacy?" It could not be in professing a new religion; that 
was a thing common enough. It was the refusing alt 
communion with paganism, — refusing to throw a grain of 
incense on their altars. For we must not think, as is com- 
monly imagined, that this was at first enforced by thel 
magistrate to make them renounce their religion; but only 
to give a test of its hospitality and sociableness of temper. 
It was indeed, and rightly too, understood by the Chris- 
iians to be a renouncing of their religion, and so accord- 
ingly abstained from. Th^ misfortime was, that the pa- 
gans did not consider the inflexibility as a mere error, but 
as an immorality 'likewise. The unsociable/tmcommuni- 
cable temper, iii matters of religious worship, was esteem- 
ed by the best of them as a hatred and avei^ion to man- 
kind. Thus Tacitus, speaking of the biirfling of Rome, 
calls the Christians ^ persons convicted of hatred to all 
mankind." But how? The confession of the pagans 
themselves, concerning the piuity of the Christian morals, 
shews this could be no other than a being ^* convicted" 
of rejecting all intercommunity of worship^ which, so 
great was their prejudice, they thought could pr66eed 
from nothing but hatred towards mankind. Universal 
prejudice had made men regard a refdsal of this iotef-- 
community as the most brutal of all dissociability. And 
the emperor Julian, who understood this matter the best 
of any, fairly owns, that the JieWs and Christians brought 
the execration of the world up6n them, by their aversion 
to the gods of {>aganisni, and their refusal of all commu^ 
meatier withthem/** j Biit to pi^pc^edr r ^ 

* Pivjne Legation of MoMt, no\« lu \»%ii» ^ €^^e« 
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From what took place in the province of Bithynia, un« 
der the govemment of the mild and amiable Pliny, a to* 
lerably correct judgment may be formed of the state of 
Ghristianity during the reign of Trajan, in every other 
part of the empire* 

While Pliny was thus conducting matters in Bithjmia, 
the province of Syria was under the govemment of Ti- 
berianus. There is still extant a letter which he addres* 
sed to Trajan, in which he says, '^ I am quite wearied 
with punishing and destroying tlie Galilsans, or those of 
the sect called Christians, according to your orders. Yet 
they never cease to profess voluntarily, what they are^ 
and to offer themselves to death. Wherefore I have la- 
boured by exhortations and threats, to discourage them 
from daring to confess to me, that they are of that sect. 
Yet, in spite of all persecution, they continue still to do 
it. ' Be pleased therefore to inform me, what your high* 
ness thinks proper to be done with them/'* 

The stated returns of the public games and festivals 
were generally attended by calamitous events to the 
Christians. ^' On those occasions, the inhabitants of the 
great cities of the empire were collected in the great cir« 
CHS of the theatre, where every circumstance of the place, 
as well as of the ceremony, contributed to kindle their 
devotion and to extinguish theii: humanity. Whilst, the 
numerqos spectators, crowned with garlands, perfumed 
with incense, purified with the blood of victims, and sur<p 
rounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, 
resigned themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, which 
they considered as an essential part of their religious 
worship ; they recollected, that the Christians alone ab* 
bcNPred the gods of mankind, and by their absence and 
melanirholy on those solemn festivals, seemed to insult or 
4Dff Iwi^ent the public felicity. If the empire had be^ 

* QVDted 10 Dr. ' Bliddletoii*^ Ffte laqmrjr, p. SOi; itD ^^ 
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afflicted by any recent calamity, by a plague^ ,a famine, r 
or an unsuccessful war ; if the Tyber had, or if the Nile . 
had not, risen beyond its banks ; if the earth h^d sbakeq,, 
or if the tempejrate order of the seasons had beefi inter- 
rupted, the superstitious pagans were convinced thut th« 
crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who were spared ~ 
by the excessive lenity of the government, had at length . 
provoked the divine justiceJ'^ It was not among a licen- 
tious and exasperated populace, that the fgrmd of ; legal > 
proceedings could be observed ; it was not ib igmi amphi- 
theatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts and gladia^' 
tors, that the voice of compassion could be heard. Th« • 
impatient clamours of the multitude denounced iha 
Christians as the enemies of gods and me% doomed t^iem ' 
to the severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by naiH^^ 
some of the most distinguished of the new secta^riet, . re^ 
quired, with irresistible vehemence, thtit they should b# 
instantly apprehended and cast to the liQns/'f 

^bout the time that Pliny wrote his celebriMied letter, 
Trajan, who was then entering upon the Parthian war> 
arrived at Antioch in Syria. Ignatius was at that timQ 
one of the pastors of the church there ; a man ojf exem- 
plary piety, and " in all things Uke to the .apostles.*" Dur* 

* Inveterate as were the pn^adices of this classical historian against the 
Christians, it seems he could condescend occasionally to borrow a striking 
thoof^t or a briUtant sentence from then* writings. The readet m^y emu- 
pare the above qaotation with the followuig extract firom Tertaflian^ 

ApMogy. 

^< If Uie dty be besieged, if any thing happen ill in the'fields, in the gar- 
risons, in the lands, hnmediatdy they (the Pagans) cry Out, ". Tis because qf 
the ChriafUau.'* Out enemies tlurst after the blood of the innocent, ckmk-* ^ 
ing their hatred with this silly pretenee, «< Thii the CkrigfimiB tare ike cmm 
if aU public caUunitiei/* If the I^t^r flows pp to. the wi^--if the fiver 
Nile do not overflow the fidd8-*if the heavens alter their contser-if there 
be an earthquake, a famme, a plague, immediately the cry is' ^< Jwjf wUk 
ihiChrUtiautttoihetwHi/' AFOL*cap.i, OperuiHi j^. 1^. 
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iBg the emperor's stay at Antioch, the city was almost 
entirely mined hy an earthquake. It was preceded by 
violent cktps of tHoAder, nnasnal winds, and a dreadful 
noise undcfr groimd. Then followed so terrible a shock, 
that the earth trembled, several houses were overturned, 
and othops tossed to and fro, like a ship at sea. The noise 
of the cracking and bursting of the timber, and of the 
felling of the houses, drowned the cries of the dismayed 
populace. Those who happened to he in their houses 
were, for the most part buried under their ruins ; such as 
were walking -in the streets and in the squares, were, by 
the violence of the shock, dashed against each other, and 
most of them killed or dangerously wounded. Trajan 
himself was much hurt, but escaped through a window 
out of the house in which he was. When the earthquake 
ceased, the voice of a woman was heard crying under the 
ruins, which being removed, she was found with a suck- 
ing child in- her arms, whom she kept alive, as well as 
herself, with her milk. 

' The eminent 'station of Ignatius, and the popularity 
which generally attends superior talents, marked him out 
as the victim of imperial fury on the occasion. He was' 
seized, and by the emperor's order sent from Antioch to 
Rome, where he was exposed to the fury of wild beasts 
in the theatre, and by them devoured. About the same 
tiBie, Simeon, the son of Cleopas, who had succeeded^^e 
apo§tleJame», as pastor of the church originally gathered 
in Jerusalem, but which, at the time of its destruction, re- 
moved to a small *town called Pella, w^ accused, before 
Attieus, the Roman governor, of being a Christian. He 
was then an hundred and twenty years old, biit his hoaiy 
hidrB were uo" protection to him under the charge of pro- 
fessing Christianity. He endured the punishment of 
flCK)Brging, for many days; but though his hardiness astow 
nished, his sufferings failed to excite the pity^of bis^per- 
secutors^ and he wa^^ at length, ordered to \>e ct\iQ\&edL* 
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This state of things, which is commonly termed the 
third persecution^ seems to have continued during the 
whole of Trajan's reign, for it does not appear that his edicts 
against the Christians were revoked during his life, which, 
after having swayed the imperial sceptre 19 years, was 
closed in the year 117, while p!X)Secuting his great mili- 
tary expedition into the east. 
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SECTION IL 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



The state of the Christian profession under the reigns of 
Adrian and the Antonines. A. D. 1 17 — 180. 

The persecuting edicts, which had been issued against 
the Christians, under the former emperors, continued un- 
repealed when Adrian was raised to the throne of the 
Caesars. The law of Trajan, of which I have taken 
notice in the foregoing section, and which had been re- 
gistered among the public edicts of the empire, bad in some 
degree ameliorated the state of matters. " The Christi- 
ans were not to be officiously sought after;'* but still, 
such as were accused and convicted of an adherence to 
Christianity were to be put to death as wicked citizens, 
if they did not return to the religion of their ancestors. 

Under the reign of Adrian, the empire flourished in 
peace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, reformed 
the laws, enforced military discipline, and visited all his 
provinces in person. His vast and active genius wag 
equally suited to the most enlaiged views, and the minute 
details of civil policy ; but the ruling passions of his soul 
vere curiosity and vanity. As they prevailed, and as 
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Aey were attracted by-different objects, Adrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, or a jea- 
lous tyrant* After his death, the senate doubted whether 
they should pronounce him a god or a tyrant, and the 
honomrs decreed to his memory were granted to the pray- 
ers of his successor, the pious Antoninus.* 

In the sixth year of his reign, Adrian came to Athens, 
where he was initiated in the Elusinian mysteries. Ter- 
tuUian describes him as a man excessively curious and in- 
quisitive — (curiositatum omnium explorator) — his know- 
ledge was various and extensive — he had studied all the 
arts of magic, and was passionately fond of the pagan in- 
stitutions* At the time of his visiting Athens, Quadratus 
was pastor of the Christian church in that city, having 
succeeded Publius, who suffered martyrdom either in this 
or the foregoing reign. It seems likely that this church had 
undergone a severe persecution, for we are informed that 
when Quadratus took the oversight of them, he found the 
flock in a dispersed and confused state ; their public as- 
semblies were neglected ; their zeal was become languid, 
and they were in danger of being wholly scattered* 
Quadratus laboured indefatigably to recover them, and 
he succeeded* Order and discipline were restored, inso- 
much that at a subsequent period, when Origen wrote, his 
treatise against Celsus, he adduces the church at Athens 
as a notable pattern of good order, constancy, meekness 
and quietness.f 

Quadratus drew up an apology for the Christian Reli- 
gion, which he addressed and delivered to the emperor ; 
as did also Aristides, a Christian writer at that time in 
Athens. Unfortunately these apologies are lost, and it is 
greatly to be regretted ; for had they survived the wreck 
of time, they would, in all probability, have thrown much 

* Gibbon's Kome, vol. i* ch. S, 
t Ensebhis, b. 4. ch. 23. «nd Cave*a Li& of Qiuulnttn. 

VowL .X 
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light upon the state of the Christian profession at that pe- 
riod. Nor have we any certain information what e^ect 
they produced upon the mind of the emperor. *' The 
pagan priests," says Mosheim, " set the populace in mo- 
tion to demand from the magistrates^ with one voice, dur- 
ing the public games, the destruction of the Christians; 
and the magistrates fearing that a sedition might be the 
consequence of despising or opposing these popular cla- 
mours, were too much disposed to indulge them in their 
requests.'* During these conimorions, Serenus Grani- 
anus, proconsul of Asia, wrote to the emperor that " it 
seemed to him unreasonable, that the Christians should 
be put to death, merely to gratify the clamours of the 
people, without trial, and without beinof convicted of any 
crime." This seems the first instance of any Roman gd- 
vernor publicly daring to question the propriety and 
justice of Trajan's edict, which, independant of any liao- 
ral guilt, inflicted death on Christians, merefy because they 
were Christians. Serenus, at the time of writing his letter, 
was probably about to quit his office, but Adrian address- 
ed the following rescript to his successor. 

To MiNUTIUS FuNDANUSi 

^' I have received a letter written to me by the very il- 
lustrious Serenus Granianus'', whom you have succeeded. 
To me then the affair seems by no means fit to be slight 
ly passed over, that men may not be disturbed without 
cause, and that sycophants may not be encouraged in 
their odious practices. If the people of the province will 
appear publicly, and make open charges against the 
Christians, so as to give them an opportunity of answer- 
ing for themselves, let them proceed in that mUnner only, 
and not by rude demands and mer6 clamqiirs. For it is 
much niore proper, if any person wiH accuse them, that 
t/ou should take cognizance of these matters. "If there- 
fore any accuse, and shew that they actually^ hfeak the 
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laws, do you determine according to the nature of the 
crime. But, by Hercules, if the charge be a. mere calum- 
oy> do you estipiate the enormity of such calumny and 
punish as it deserves." * 

This rescript seems to have somewhat abated the fury 
of the persecution, though not wholly to have put an end 
to it. TertuUian, in reference to these times, informs us 
that Arrius Antoninus, then proconsul of Asia, when the 
Christians came in a body before his tribunal,, ordered 
some of them to be put to death; and said to others, 
" You wretches! If ye will die, ye have precipices and 
halters.'' He adds, that several other governors of pro- 
vinces, punished some few Christians, and dismissed the 
rest, so that the persecution was neither so general nor 
so severe as it had been under Trajan. 

During the reign of Adrian, the Jews once more at- 
tempted to free themselves from the Roman yoke. A re- 
bellious chief arose among them, of the name of Barcho- 
chebas, who assumed the title " king of the Jews," and 
prevailed upon these deluded people, thinned as they 
were by slaughter, and dispersed throughout the different 
provinces, to rally round his standard, and contend with 
the Romans for empire. While the rebellion was in 
progress, the Christians, refusing to join the standard of 
this fictitious Messiah, suffered the most atrocious indig- 
nities, and were massacred without mercy, until the fall 
. 'of their leader, and the destruction of his adherents put 
an end to the sedition. The issue of the rebellion \«^s \ 
the entire exclusion of the Jews from the territory of 
Judea. 

After a reign of twenty-one years, Adpan was succeed- 
ed, in the year 138, by Titus Antoninus Pius, a senator 
about fifty years of age, whom he declared his successor, 
only on tlte condition that he himself should immediately 
adopt Marcus Aureliiis Antoninus, a youth of about se- 

* EaseMas, K 4. e. .9. and JiutiD Martyr^i fint A^^lo^, «& juntm« 
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▼eateen, and by these two Antonines the Roman world 
was governed forty years. Their united reigns^ says 
Gibbon^ are possibly the only period of history, in which 
the happiness of a great people wa^ tb^ sole object of 
government.* 

The elder Antoninus appears to have been a most 
amiable prince. He .diffused order and tranquillity 
throughout the empire ; and, in his own personal cha^ 
racter and intentions, was guiltless of Christian blood. 
The disciples of Jesus were nevertheless, cruelly treated 
in some of the provinces of Asia, and it occasioned Justin 
Martyr to write his first apology, which was presented to 
the emperor. The crimes they were accused of by their 
enemies were impiety and atheism, which are refuted by 
Justin in bis apology. In several of the former edicts, 
the word crime had not been sufficiently determined in its 
signification. Hence the pagan priests, and even the 
Roman magistrates, frequently applied this term to the 
profession of Christianity itself. But Antoninus issued 
an edict, in which he decided the point on the side of 
humanity and justice. He addressed a letter to the pro-* 
vince of Asia, in favour of the persecuted Christians, 
which is of too much importance to be here omitted. 

The Emperor*to the-Common Council of Asia. 

" I am clearly of opinion, that the gods will take 
care to discover such persons (as those to whom you re- 
fer), For it much more concerns them to punish those 
who refuse to worship them, than you, if they be able. 
But you harrass and vex the Christians, and accuse them 
of atheism and other crimes, which you can by no /means 
prove, To them it appears an advantage to die for their 
religion, and they gain their point, while they throw away 
feeir lives, rather than comply with youf^injunctionn, 

and Fall. yoL u tk, % 
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k% to the earthquakesy* "which have happened in times 

past or more reeentty, it is not proper to remind you of 

your own despondeticy, when they happen ; and to desire 

you to compare yo?ur spirit with theirs, and observe how 

serenely they confide in God ? In such seasons you seem 

to be ignorant of tfa^ g?ods^ and to neglect their worship. 

You live in :the practical ignorance of the supreme God 

himself,; and' ypu'harmss and persecute to death, those 

who Aof worship' him. C!onceming thei^e same men* some 

others of thei provincial governors wrote to bur divine 

father Adrian^ to^hom he returned for answer, " That 

th^ should not be molested, unless they appeared to at^ ^ 

tempt something against the Roman govermnent:*^ Many 

also have made application to me concernrng these men, 

to whom I have i^tumed an aiiswer agreeable to the 

maxims of my father. But if any person will still persist 

in accusing the Christians merely as such, let the accused ^ 

be. acquitted, though he appear to be a Christian, and kv'^S^^ 

let the accuser be punished." ^ ' \JL?7^^ 

Set up at Epkesus in- the Cofmnx^ Assembly of Asia. ^^,a^ 




';svaJS4 



Letters of similar import were also written to the La- 
risseans, the The^salbitians, the Athepiatis, aiid all thb ' 
Greeks, as we are informed by Eusebius ^and the humane 
emperor took! care that His edicts were carried into effect. 
He reigned thr«te ahd twenty ye^rs, and it seems reason- 
able to eonelufde that during thle greater part of this time, 
Christiabs were pentthted to'wot-ship God in peace. This 
must have been a halcyon season to the poor afflicted 
disciples of Jesus, when they Were permitted to sit under 

their own vine and fig-tree, withorut fear or molestatidh ; 

It f 

but it terminated with the life of the elder Antoninus, ' 
about the year 162, at whfch time the government of the ' 
empire dev<^ved wholly upoh his late colleague, Marbttif/ 
Aordius Antoninus, . , .... 
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This prince, at the age of twelve yean, embrac^ the 
rigid system of the stoical philosophy, which he also lar 
boiired to inculcate upon the minds of his subjects. He 
even condescended to read lectures of philosophy to the 
Roman people, in a manner, says Gibbon, who neverthe- 
less eulogises his character, more public than was con- 
isistent with the modesty of a sage or the dignity of an 
emperor. Under his reign commenced^ what is generally 
aceoilnted the fourth persecution of the Christians. It is 
not improbable that be had beheld, with an, anxious eye> 
the lenity ^hich had been shewn them by his predeces- 
sors, and that the occasional interruptions that had been 
given them, were, at least, with his connivance. Certain 
it is that, no sooner had he attained to the full exercise of 
power, than be completely discarded the tolerant principles 
of Antoninus Pius, and threw open once more the flood- 
gates of persecution. 

The churches of Asia appear to have suffered dreadfully 
at this period. Poly carp was pastor of the church in 
Smyrna, an office which he had held for more than eighty 
years, and which he had filled up with honour to himself, 
to the edification of his Christian brethren, and the glory 
of bis divine Master. It only remained for him now to 
seal his testimpny with his blood. The eminence of his 
station marked him out as the victim of popular fury. 
The cry of the multitude against Polycarp was, " This is 
the doctor of Asia, the father of the Christians, the sub- 
verter of our gods, who teaches many that they must not 
perform the sacred rites, nor worship our deities. Awm^ 
with these Atheists.** The philosophy of the emperoi 
could not teach him that this pretended atheism was i 
real virtue, which deserved to be encouraged and propa- 
gated amongst mankind. Here reason and philosophy 
failed him ; and his blind attachment to \he gods of hii 
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eoiintiy caosed him to shed much blood, and to become 
the destroyer of the saints of the living God ! * 

The friends of Poljcarp, anxious for his safety, pre- 
mled upon him to withdraw himself from public view, 
and to retire to a neighbouring village, which he did, cbn- 
tinning with a few of his brethren, day and night, in 
prayer to God, for the tranquillity of all the churches. 
The most diligent search was, in the mean time, made for 
him without effect. But when his enemies proceeded to 
put some of his brethren to the torture, with the view of 
compelling them to betray him, he could no longer be 
prevailed upon to remain concealed. *' The will of die 
Lord be done,'' was his pious ejaculation; on uttering 
which, he made a voluntary surrender of himself to his 
persecutors, saluting them with a cheerful countenance, 
'and invited them to refresh themselves at his table, only 
soliciting from them on his own behalf one hour for 
prayer. They granted his request, and his devotions were 
prolonged to double the period, ^' with such sweetness 
and savour, that all who heard him were struck with ad- 
miration, several of the soldiers repenting that they were 
employed against so venerable an old man/' His prayer 
being ended, they set him on an ass, and carried him to- 
wards the city, being met on the road by tierod the Iren- 
arch (a kind of justice of the peace) and his father Nice- 
tes, who were chief agents in this persecution." t Many 
efforts were tried to shake his constancy, and induce him 
to abjure his profession ; at one time he was threatened 
by the proconsul with the fury of wild beasts. ** Call 

* Tbis is die emperor wboni Pope has panegyrised in the toUowios^ 
fines. 

** Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or, faitingy smiles in exile or in chains ; 
' Like good AureUuSf let him reign ; or bleed 
like Socrates, that man is great indeed*** 
t CaYe's lift of Polyearp. p. 53« 
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for them," said Polycarp, " it does not become us to turn 
from good to evil.** " Seeing you inuke so light of wild 
beasts," rejoined the magistrate, " I will tame you with 
the more terrible punishment of fire. . But Polycarp 
bravely replied, " You threaten me with a fire that fe quick- 
ly extinguished, but are ignorant of the eternal fire of 
God's judgment, reserved for the wicked in the other 
world. But why do you delay ? order what punishment 
3'ou please." Thus finding him impenetrable both to the 
arts of seduction . and the dread of punishment, the fire 
was commanded to be lighted, and the body of this ve- 
nerable father burnt to ashes, in the year 166. 

Melito was, at this period, pastor of the neighbouring 
church of Sardis. As the rage of persecution grew more 
violent, he drew up an apology for the Christians, which 
he presented to the emperor (A. D. 170) about the tenth 
year of his reign, a fragment of which is still preserved in 
Eusebius. He complains of it as an almost unheard of 
thing, that pious men were now persecuted, and greatly 
distressed by new decrees throughout Asia; that most, 
impudent informers, who were greedy of other people's 
substance, took occasion, from the imperial edicts, to 
plunder others who were entirely innocent. He then 
humbly beseeches the emperor that he would not sufier 
the Christians to be used in so cruel and unrighteous a 
manner ; that he would vouchsafe to examine the things 
charged on the Christians, and stop the persecution, by 
revoking the edict published against them ; and reminds 
him that the Christian religion was so far from being de- 
structive to the Roman empire, as its enemies suggested, 
that the latter was much enlarged since the propagation 
thereof.* 

In the same year that Polycarp was put to death (166), 
Justin Martyr drew up a second apology, which he ad- 

* Cave's Idfe of Melito, and EuMbios, b. 4. dk S6« 
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dressed* to the emperor Antoninas, and to the senate of 
Kome. He states the case of his Christian brethren, 
complains of the unrighteousness and cruelty with which 
they were every where treated, in being punished merely 
because they were Christians, without being accused of 
any crimes ; answers the usual objections against them, 
and desires no greater favour than that the world might 
be really acquainted with their case. His appeal seems 
to have produced no impression upon those to whom it 
was addressed. Justin and six of his companions were 
seized and carried before Rusticus, the praefectof the city 
of Rome, where many attempts were made to persuade 
them to obey the gods and comply with the emperor's 
edicts. Their exhortations had no effect. '^ No man/' 
says Justin, '^ who is in his right mind can desert truth to 
embrace error and impiety." And when threatened, that 
unless they complied they should be tortured without 
mercy, '' Dispatch us as soon as you please," said the 
disciples, '' for we are Christians, and cannot sacrifice to 
idols." On saying which, the governor pronounced the 
following sentence, that ^* for refusing to sacrifice to the 
gods, and to obey the imperial edicts, they should be first 
scourged and then beheaded according to law,** whiph was 
immediately carried into effect.* 

The history of the reign of this philosophic emperor 
abounds with similar instances of unrelenting cruelty on 
the part of the magistracy, and of patient suffering for 
Christ's sake on that of his. disciples. Justin Martyr, in 
the account he gives of the martyrdom of Ptolemaeus as- 
sxures us, that the only quesrion asked him was, '' Are you 
a Christian ?" And upon his confessing that he was one, 
he was inmiediately put to death.f Lucius was aKo put 
to death for making the same confession, and for asking 
Urbicus the prefect why he condemned Ptolemy, who was 

• Caveat Life of JortiB. t Second Apology, du .42. 

Vox. J. Y 
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neither convicted of adultery, rape, murder, theft, rob-' 
bery, nor of any other crime, but merely for owning him- 
self to be a Christian. Hence it is sufficiently manifest 
that it was the mere name of a Christian that was still 
made a capital offence, and that while these inhuman 
proceedings were sanctioned by an emperor who made 
great pretentions to reason and philosophy ; they were 
carried on for the purpose of supporting a system of su- 
perstition and idolatry repugnant to every principle of 
reason and truth. These cruelties were exercised on per- 
sons of the most virtuous characters, for their adherence 
to the worship of the one true God, the first principle of 
all true religion. • 

How precious, in those times especially, must have 
been the consolatory sayings of Jesus Christ ; and what 
but an unshaken confidence in his . almighty power and 
faithfulness could have supported the hearts of his people 
in such trying circumstances ?* 

Towards the close of the reign of this emperor (A. D. 
177.) the fiame of persecution reached a country, which 
has hitherto afforded no materials for ecclesiastical his- 
tory, viz. the kingdom of France, in those days called 
Gallia, By, whom or by what means, the light of the 
glorious gospel was first conveyed into that country, we 
have no certain information ; for the first intelligence that 
we have of the fact itself, arises from the account of a 
dreadful persecution which came upon the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons, two cities l3ang contiguous to each 
other in that, province. Vienne was an ancient Roman 
colony: Lyons was more modem; and of this latter 
church the presbyters or elders were Pothinus and Irae- 
neus. " Whoever,'* says Milner, " casts his eye on the 
map of France, and sees the situation of Lyons, at present 
the largest and most populous city in the kingdom, ex- 

♦ John idy. JT- x?. 18— JS. xvi. 23. xvii. $4. 
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cept Paris, may observe how favourable the confluence 
of die Rhine and the Soane, on which it stands, is for the 
purposes of commerce. The navigation of the Mediter- 
ranean, in all probability was conducted by the merchants 
of Lyons and Smyrna, and, hence the easy introducdbn 
of the gospel from the latter place, and from the other 
Asiatic churches is apparetit."* 

That it was in some such way as this Christianity was 
first planted there, seems probable also from this circum- 
stance, that not only the names of Pothinus and Irseneus, 
the pastors of the church at Lyons, are Grecian, but that 
also the names of several other distinguished persons in 
these churches proVe them to have been of Greek extrac- 
tion. And when we reflect upon the cruel persecutions 
by which the friends of Jesus had been harrassed both in 
Greece and Asia Minor, it seems not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that they should seek an asylum from the storm in 
these cities. The churches, too, though they appear to 
have been but recently planted, were evidently very nu- 
merous, at the lime this terrible persecution overtook 
them. When the violence of the storm had in some mea- 
sure subsided, a pretty copious account of it was drawn 
up, as is supposed by Iraeneus, in the form of an epistle 
from the churches of Vienne and Lyons to the brethren 
in Asia and Phrygia. We are indebted to Eusebius for 
preserving it from oblivion, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
and I incline to the judgment of Dr. Lardner when he 
pronounces it ** the finest thing of the kind in all anti- 
quity.'' t 

* Church Hist vol. i. p. 223. 

t CredibilUif qf the Gospel History, pm^t t. But though I bow with 
grekt deference to the judgment of Dr. Lardner, I must be allowed to say 
that the ntyle m which this letter is drawn up does not meet my fancy* It 
is much too laboured to correspond with the melancholy nature of th« 
subject. It is not the simple, natural, unaffected language of a (tselnig 
heart. We most, however, remember that Iraneui was a Oraek, wid tluit 
tb» Greeks were great admirers of eloquence. 
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Eusebius gives it as a specimen of what was transacted 
in other places ; and that the reader may have some no- 
tion of the savage rage with which this persecution was 
carried on, not only with the connivance, but with the 
knowledge and approbation of this philosophic emperor, 
I shall give a copious abridgement of the account. The 
epistle opens with the following simple address — 

" The servants of Christ, sojourning in Vienne and 
Lyons in France, to the brethren in Asia propria and 
Phrygia, who have the same faith and hope of redemption 
with us ; peace and grace, and glory, from God the Fa- 
ther and Christ Jesus our Lord/' They then declare 
themselves unable to express the greatness of the afflic- 
tion which the saints in those cities had recently sustain- 
ed, or the intense animosity of the heathen against them. 
Christians were absolutely prohibited from appearing in 
any house, except their own, in baths, in the market, or 
in any public place whatever. '* The first assault came 
from the people at large — shouts, blows, the dragging of 
their bodies, the plundering of their goods, casting of 
stones, with all the indignities that may be expected from 
a fierce and outrageous multitude — ^these were magnani- 
mously sustained. Being then led into the forum by the 
tribune and the magistrates, they were examined before 
all the people whether they were Christians ; and on plead- 
ing guilty, were shut up in prison until the arrival of the 
governor. Before him they were at length brought, and 
" he treated us," say they, " with great- savageness of 
manners.*' 

Vettius Epigathus, one of their brethren, a young man 
full of charity both to God and man-^-of exemplary con- 
duct — a man ever unwearied in acts of beneficence, was 
roused at beholding such a manifest perversion of justice, 
and boldly demanded to be heard in behalf of the bre- 
tbren, pledging himself to prove that there was nothing 
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atfa^iic or impious among them. '^ He was a person of 
quality" — ^but however equitable his demand was, it only- 
served to excite the clamour of the mob, and to irritate 
the governor, who merely asked him if he was a Chris- 
tian, which he confessed in the most open manner, an 
for which he was immediately executed. Others imitated 
his confidence and zeal, and suffered with the same ala- 
crity of mind. In process of time ten of dieir number 
lapsed, " whose case," say they, " filled us with greaj^ 
and unmeasurable sorrow." This appears to have much 
dejected the churches, and to have spread a general 
alarm, " not that we dreaded the torment," say they, 
" with which we were threatened, but because we looked 
forward unto the end, and feared the danger of apostacy/' 
The vilest calumnies were propagated against them at 
this time — ^they were accused of eating human fiesh, and 
of various unnatural crimes ; " of things," say they, '^ not 
fit even to be mentioned or imagined, and such as ought 
not to be believed of mankind." The rabble became in- 
censed against them even to madness — ^and the ties of 
blood, affinity, or friendship, seem to have been wholly 
disregarded. " Now it was," say they, " that our Lord's 
word was fulfilled — * the cime will come when whosoever 
kiileth you will think that he doeth God service;" The 
martyrs sustained tortures which exceed the powers of 
description. " The whole fury of the multitude, the go- 
vernor, and the soldiers, was spent in a particular manner 
on Sancttts, a deacon of the church of Vienne, and on 
Maturus, a late convert indeed, but a magnanimous 
wrestler in spiritual things ; and on Attalus of Pergamus, 
a man who had been the pillar and support of our church ; 
and on Blaudina, a female who was most barbarously 
tortured from morning to night, with the intent of ex- 
torting from her a confession which should crimiuate her 
brethren; but 'Mtwas an evident refreshment^ support, 
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and annihilation of all her pains to say, " I am a Cbris-^ 
tian, and no evil is committed among us" 

The most barbarous indignities were inflicted upon 
Sanctiis the deacon, to extort from him something inju- 
rious to the gospel, which he sustained in a manner more 
than human ; and such was the firmness with which he 
resisted the most intense sufferings, that to every ques- 
tion which was put to him by his tormentors, he had uni- 
formly one reply, " I am a Christian," This provoked 
the executioners so much, that they applied red hot 
plates of iron ito the tenderest parts of his body, till he 
was one wound, and scarcely retained the appearance of 
the human form. Having left him a few days in this 
ulcerated condition, they hoped to make him more ex- 
quisitely sensible to fresh tortures. But the renewal of 
these while he was dreadfully swelled, was found to have 
the eflTect of reducing him to his former shape, and re- 
storing him to the use of bis limbs. Biblias, a female^ 
was one of those who had swerved from her profession at 
the commencement of the persecution. She was now 
pitched upon, as being one that was likely to accuse the 
Christians ; and the more effectually to extort from her 
that confession which thej'^ wished her to make, this weak 
and timorous creature was put to the torture. The fact 
which was pressed upon her to acknowledge was, that the 
Christians ate their children. " In her torture she re- 
covered herself," it is said, " and awoke as out of a sleep, 
and in answer to their interrogations, thus renionstrated, 
" How can we eat infants — ^we, to whom it is not lawful 
to eat the blood of beasts."* She now recovered her for- 

* A late ecclesiastical historian (Mr. Milner) ha» the following remark 
upon this passage. '^ Hence it appears that the eating of blood was not 
practised among the Christisuis at I^ons ; and that they understood not 
Chriitian liberty in this point.** But with all doe deference to Mr. Miiner, 
I cannot help wishing that he had shewn us, *' Who gave Christians the 
SiMrty of eating thiogi ttrangled and blood,'* Nothing cap bo mora 6x« 
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tittdde, avowed her Christianity, and "was added to. the 
anny of martyrs.'* 

The ten persons who had swerved from their profession 
in the hour of trial, and denied that they were Christians, 
not being credited by the magistrates, were refused the 
benefit of their recantation. They were insulted for their 
cowardice, and led to punishment along with the rest, as 
murderers, though not as Christians, on the evidence 
which had been produced of their eating human fiesh. 
They proceeded with countenances full of shame and 
dejection, while those who suffered for their attachment 
to Christianity, appeared cheerful and courageous, so 
that the diflference between them was perceptible to all 
the by-standers. After this, no Christian who was appre- 
hended, renounced his profession, but persevered in it to 
the last. 

press tfaani tbe prohibiiUmf Acts xv. 28, 29. Can those who plead their 
** Christian tiberty " in regard to this matter, point as to any part of the 
word of God, in which this prohibition is subsequenUy annulled ? If not, 
may I be allowed to ask, *^ By what authority, except his own, can any of 
the laws of God be repealed ?" Mr. M* held that *^ the church has^power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and to settle controversies in matters of 
ftith f and doubtless >that chnrch which has power to make new laws in 
Christ's kingdom, cannot want authority to abolish old ones -, but where 
they obtained this power and authority, I have yet to learn. 

The foflowing remark of a sensible writer discovers that he is far from 
agreeing with Mr. M&ner in thinking that blood eating is any part of Chris- 
tian liberty. *^ lliis (i. e. eating the blood of animals) being forbidden to 

■ 

Noah, appears also to have been forbidden to all mankind ; nor ought tliis 
prohibitloii to be treated as belongin);; to the ceremonies of the Jewish dis- 
pensation. It was not only enjoined before that dispensation existed, but 
wa» enforced upon the Gentile Christians by the decrees of the apostles, 
Acts XT. 20. To alledge, as some do, our Lord's words, that '' it is not 
that which goeth into a man which defileth him," would equally justify the 
practice of cannibals in eating hnman flesh. — Blood is the t^fe, and God 
seems to daim it as sacred to himself. Hence, in all the sacrifices, the 
blood was poured out before the Lord, and in the sacrifice of Christ, he 
shed his blood, or poured out his soul unto death.** FulUr'g Disc^ on 
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The popttkce becominfi: cl9,piorous tp, have the Chns- 
tians thrown to the wild beasts in the aiimhitbeatre. thaf 
fevonrite spectacle was . at l^jigth pyovided foij tfiem oa 
this occasion^ end Maturu^ Sftnctus, Blandina^ ^d Atta* 
his, Were broaght out for this purpose. But previous to 
the wild beasts being produced, Maturus and Sanctus 
were put to the torture in the amphithes^tre, as if it had 
not been applied to -them before ; and every thing that an 
enraged multitude called for having been tried upon them, 
they were at last roasted in an iron chair,^ till they sent 
forth the offensive effluvia of burnt flesh, tJpon Sanctus, 
however, the only effect produced was a declaration of 
his former confession that he was a Christian: and' at 
length death terminated his sufferings. ,. , ' " 

Blandina was then produced^ and oq being ^feistene3 to 
a stake, a wild beast was let loo^e upon her ; but this sne 
bore with the greatest oompofivu:e ; and, by her prayers, 
encouraged others to bear with fortitude^whatever mignt 
befal them : biit, as the wild beast did not meddle with 
her, she was remanded back, ^o prison. 

At kftgth Attalus was loi^^ c|^li^d,for; ai^d he was 
accordiiigly led round the amphitheatre, with a board held 
before him, on which was inscribed, This is Artxits 
THE Christian. It.apgeajq^pg,,.hpweverj tnat lie U^i^ a 
Roman citizen, the .pre^ideu^ xemapdeq liim *& pri- 
son, until the eiriperot's pleasure should fc»e kriowii <S6n- 
cerning Mm, and athers.wbo were in the same predica- 
ment. In this respite they so encouraged many WnB'l&d 
hitherto declined this glorious ponibaU as it w^s justly 
called, that great numbers vol.untarily declfured themselVe^ 
Christians^ •:* ., 

The emperor's answer \vas, that the^ who confessed 

themselves to be Christians should be p^t to death; but 
# , * * '^■f.'/ *■ ^" ^ ' *' 

that those-^^who denied it shouljd be set at liberty. Upon 

''"'"'■'"'-'■ 
thisj a public assembly was convened^ attended by ^ vast, 
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ecmcoorse of people, before whom the confessors were 
pnklaced, when such of them as were found to be Roman 
eitisens were beheaded, and the rest thrown to the wild 
beasts. But to the astonishment of all present, many 
who had previously renounced their Christianity, and 
were now produced only to be set at liberty, revoked 
their recantation, and declaring themselves Christians^ 
sufiered with the rest. These had been greatly encou- 
raged so to do, by Alexander, a Phrygian, who had 
shewn himself particularly solicitous for the perseverance 
of his brethren. 

The multitude became greatly enraged at this ; and 
Alexander being called before the tribunal, and confess- 
ing himself a Christian, he was sentenced to be thrown 
to the wild beasts ; and on the following day he was pro- 
duced in the amphitheatre for that purpose, together with 
^Attains, whom the people had insisted upon being brought 
out once more. Previous to their exposure to the wild 
beasts they were subjected to a variety of tortures, and at 
last run through with a sword. During all this Alexan- 
der said nothing, but evinced the greatest firmness of 
mind. And, when Attains was placed in the iron chair, 
he only said, in allusion to the vulgar charge against the 
Christians of those days, of murdering and eating infants, 
*' Thi^ which is your own practice, is to devour men ; 
we neither eat men, nor practice any other wickedness.** 

On the last day of the show, Blandina was again pro- 
duced, together with a young man of the name of Pen- • 
ticus, about fifteeli years of age, who had been brought 
oat daily to be a spectator of the sufferings of others. 
This youth, being required to acknowledge the heathen 
deities, and refusing to do so, the multitude had no com- 
passion for either of them, but subjected them to the 
whole circle of tortures, till Ponticus expired in them ; 
and Blandina, having been scourged, and placed in the 
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hot iron cbair^ was put into a Qet| and exposed toi^^litLU; 
apd after being tosse^l for some time by the furiouS) aoi-.. 
mal| she was at length dispatched with a sword. Xh^. 
spectators ac?knowledged that they had never known any 
female bear torture with such fortitude. . , 

When ^his scene was over, the multitude continued to 
show their rage by abusing the dead bodies of the Cliris- 
tians. Those who had been suffocated in prison were 
thrown to the dogs> and watched day and. night, lest theic^ 
friends should bury them. The sam^ was done with the 
bodies that were left unconsumed by fire; th^thad been! 
mangled or burned, with the heads only of sonte^.and the 
trunks of others. Even in this horrid state, tlieheat^ns, 
insulted them, by asking w,bere; was tl;ieir God^ and whait-' 

I 

their religion had done for theoi^ The mangled parc^ases , 
having .beep exposed ip tl^^, manner fpr^ixdiagrs, weiiQ 
then burned; and beipg r^uqed to^ashesy fliif letter :w«»^ 
cast into the river, to disapppint ^^m, as wasTondly ima^ 
gined, of their.hopes pf a resun^€;QtJpn. .f npia.whilt was< 
done in this place, says Eusebius, we msryr form an esti- 
mate of what was transacted in others.* 

The prisons were now^ghrtted with the multitude of 
the Christians^^they were thrust into* the darkest and 
most loathsome cells, and numbers ^ere suffocated ; even 
^ eeh lately Seized, and whose bo- 

dies had been unexercised with sufferings^ unequ^ t^ ^he 
severity of the confinement, expired." Pothinus^ one of 
the elders of the chutcn at Lyons, upwards of ninety 
years of age, thougbtvery ifififin ^and asthmatic, was 
dragged before the tribunal ; " his body," says the nar^ 
li vie, *' worn out indeed with agie and disease,, yet lie re- 
tained a soul thrbugh which Christ miight triumphl^ 
Aftei" being grossly ilf-treated' \iy the 'soldiers- a»d tile 
rabble, who unmercifully' dragWd*Tiimafc6 lit, ^i 
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him 'ill the Vilest^manner, without the least respect to his 
age, peltilig him with whatever came first to hand, and' 
eTdiy one looking upon himself as deficient in zeal if he 
dkt ne^ insult him in some way or other ; he was thrown 
into prison^ and after 'languishing two days, expired. 

' These few instances, which indeed are but little in com- 
parison of the horrid barbarities detailed in this letter, 
may however give the reader some idea of this dreadful 
pef&ecution, which, lamentable to tell, received the ex- 
press sanction of the philosophic emperor, Marcus Au- 
relius. " He sent orders," says the letter, " that the con- 
fessors of Christ should be put to death ; and that the 
apostates ftom their divine master should be dismissed;" 
Sadi proce^iki^s, as Mosheim properly remarks, will be 
an mdelible stain upon the memory of the prince by 
whose cftAtr they were carried on. His death, however, 
Vkich took pface in the year 180, put a period to this fiery 
trial, whieh/with scarcely any intermission, had raged in 
one quarter <)r Other duribg' a period of eighteen j^ears. 
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SECTION lii. 

Sketch bf 'the itdte of Christianity from the death of 

Marcus Aurelius to'the time of Constantine. 

', ' ■ ^ ' 

;ir . . A. D. 180—306. 

Aurelius was succeeded in the government of the 
empire by Iiis son Commodus, during whose reign of 
nearly thirteen years, the Christians enjoyed a large por- 
tion of ext^rhad peiace, and their numbers ^ere every where 
multiplied to a vast extent. The character of this young 
prince formed a con«ii»t to thaitof hh'^ther : he was not 
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only 'an epicure, biit, as (Gribbon alloivs/" he att*iVi€?d' t!h& 

summit of vice and infamy/* HiStoriahs sittribute^ tWe^ 
tolei-ation which he granted the Christiaiii^, ' ttf the itiSt^ 
ence which Marcia^ his favourite concubine, had' obt?ilri(?d 
oy^r his naind. She is said to have had a prt!d?Iectidn f6r 
t]i^j^r, religion, and to have employed her inteVy^VWitli 
Comi][ipdus in their behalf. There is nothing incredible 
in thi3; unljpss, indeed, the character of that lady Should bifif 
thpught. incompatible with it. The Lord, iti whose hafid 
are the .hearts of all men, and who turns them Sis the tirt^ 
of water, frequently sends iiis people relief ih the moi&t 
unexpected manner, arid by means from i^hich'they wonid 
least' apprehend it — thus impressing ti^6n* their 'hiitrds 
a conviction of his own dominion aiidt '^dVWdgaty, ^tid 
th^ir entile dependence upon him. ' ^ t o; .■: ;. .,, 

In the^year 192, Commbllus wa*^ put* to dife^h*/^^^^^ 

queuce of. a coiaspiracy raised against* Mfet'^b'y his' '^i| 

domestics ; when the choice of* a suc'cefe^bV ftU ofi F^t^ 

tinax, praefect of tlie city, an ancietit'iieilktbrdf consular 

rank, whose conspicuous merit naii 'bfolce throtigh theob- 

3cijrity of his birth,, and raised Him to thie fii'&t honours of 

^he state. The reign of tfeis aiiiiatile j)fiiice, hoivever, 

proved of, short duration; for bu the ^8tH March, bf the 

same year, only eiffhty-six days iaftei^ the Heath orCoto- 

^modus,, a s'eneral conspiracy broke out m the Komi^n 

' camp, which tne'pmiters wianted eith6i* the po^ei' or iet 

.c|ination to suppres^/and tfie empferbr fell aVictiiti' Wthe 

^rebeilipus fuyy pf the']PraBionari'gu^^ ' •***:' 

. pn tl^ dea^' of I^ertYnix i(he ^sbv^t^lgh^ pd#er^a^tVi^<iea 

uppD.Sqv^rqs, who, during tlib perseclitfbn of tJie^cMrfeh§s 

P^JaYJ^ and .Viennei ha'd ^listaiiTed th^'raiitk 'df governor 

of tha| prpyinc^/ in tte ^rsi y^ 

^ro^teitbp Chrisdaiis tq'auoy a continSa^^ 

l^don wbich ba^ie^^^ th^tif by'€bdiihod«is 

'9nd Pertmax. But the sqene chdimid towards*-^ ktctr 
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md <>f this eentury, and about the tenth jear of his reign, 
wbdch faUs in with the year 20^2, his native ferocity of 
temper broke out afresh, and kindled a very severe per- 
9|seutioii against the Christians. He was then recently 
returned from the east, victorious ; and the pride of pros- 
perity-induced him to forbid the propagation of the gos* 
peL He passed a law by which every subject of the 
empire was prohibited to. change the religion of his an* 
^estorsjfor that of^the Christian or Jewish. Christians, 
however,: still thought . it right to obey God rather^than 
man. Severus persisted, and e;xercised the usual cruel- 
lies. At this time A^ia, Egypt;; and the other provinces 
w^Fe dehiged with the' blood, of the martyrs, as apjpears 
fropithe tes.timQn;esof Tertullia|i,ClenieQi$ of Akiiandria, 
and other writers. It was jthis series of calamities, du- 
ring wlucbiXieoi^deSji the father of Origen^ andjrenaeus^ 
. paator of .th^<(^l:]^r^l^ at Lyons, suffered martyrdom, that 
kidBced Ti^rtpUiaii to write his Apology, and several 
Oliver. books.i^4!?^npe of the Christians. 

The menti(^ qfj T^rtu.ilian naturally directs oiii' aiten* 
tion to the prpgr<^^ of Chrij^tianity, in a region which we 
Jhave*>hit^e];tQ,,^id iM> occasion tp nptice, viz^ the Roihan 
province.4)f|/A.^i:J^. This wl^ole country, once the scene 
i^ Garthfigii^i^n ^greatn^ss^. ^abounded with Christians iii 
thQ second oent^ry, though of the manner in whicli the 
^spel yifi9SrptJ^i^Qed>. £^d^pf the prpceedmg^ of its first 
ctpeacbers there4 wq have no account. A numerous cnuVch 
existed at Carthage |n the latter ^d of the secbiid' and 
begioniiig of the third century, of which Tertullian Was 
oi|Q;.of^tl;)^ p^$tor3t He m^y be safd to have floui^hed 
fr^n>,the jear. lp4,to QgO/* ttibiigfi, if ^e uitfv Vdv on tlie 
correctness of .soQie of our historiegis, '^ he exrODKea u 
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oa Ignorance, ta^ui.ana^ lo^iy, vpxiu ana error, gootir 
aad delusipn. may be mixed up m the conliposTtion 
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of' the same person."*" His works^ which Wjegre.wri4iten.tfi 
Latin, have been handed down, to us ; ,a£^ it cextaui^y'ia 
matter of regret, that, in general, the $ul;]ject3.pa;^^wbic{b» 
he wrote, are not more impprts^it;. Nor.9^^.i^ betdeoi^ 
that there was mut^h of th^ ascetic in bis,<;op\pQ$i(ioOv. 
He seems to have beep deeply impressed wi^ ^ppceh^iiK . 
sions that a spirit of lukewarmne^s and indilfereno^; W4ii 
coming upon the chu];che$,. and .vrith tl^e, £e^r of their 
being infected by the customs of the j>£tgans ^pMfid them.; 
which he laboured to counteract by ^r^fi^rcif^ a 4is€ir 
pline rigorous in the .extreme* . It is howevf^r duct to.hiai 
to say, that he defended, with grei^t. ^leainess and ability^ 
the doctrine of the revealed distinction in the Uodhead^ 
against Praxeas,. who had,prop^«ted seiitHn^ts fiuhv^r-r 
sive of the Christian faith. In that woi:k he: tf eats of tbn 
Trinity in unity r-Father, Son, aad Hpjy. S^rit — yet ooit 
God ; — of the Lord Jesus Christ as jkK>th..<^o4 Atid -mm ; 
as at once the Son of majQ and the Soi^ pf 6p4;-^aad ^ 
the Holy Spirit . as the/ Comforter ,^Qd,.San<sti6er of be« 
lie vers ; and this he desqribesi as,, the rule <of failih which 
had obtained from the begtnniug of the gospel.* • 

But his Apology for the-Chfistiaas ip,,Mi iomlu^Wc 
treatise ; it exhibits.a mostpleajsing.vieiy^of tt^spiriland 
behaviour .of the . discipj^es . of Jesus at tbattlimctf &ftd of 
their adherence to^ the fmth, order,, -and diaicipline of tfab 
churches planted bjjr, the apostles. , The reader wiU nolt be* 
displeased at my i^trodi^ciog^ in this plAC€t, the^ following i 
striking sentences ; it is however proper to jfKvettifiue ttiat 
I give then) rather as 'an.abndgement, .^n as aaiaxaei? 
transcript of my .author, thgittgh. his ideas aiTeifearefidly 
preserved. 

" T^e pray for the safety of the eppiperors to tbj? et^ei^ 
God, the true,, the. liyixig God^ whom emperavs thejpsdv^Ri 
would desilre to be^pcopiitow to ^theni,'Bbove'«ll<<rtiteifj'' 

, "* Hawi^% OiiirdiL Hbtoiy^ VOL i p« t9f • - • 
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aa»' ealteA gdds.' We^ looking up to heaven, with 
oitetreCelKwl h|Miid% because they are harmless, with 
mlted-' beads, faecaise we are not ashamed, without a 
pmnqpter, because we pray from the heart ; constantly 
pmy* fep all emperors and kings, that they may have a 
loiapg hS^ itk secure empire, a safe palace, strong armies, a 
faifeiihil'senaite, a w«It-BK)ral]zed p^ple, a quiet state of 
tlie* w^Mrld f tfifiaterter Caesar would wish for himself in hi$ 
public' '€fT'pnrtLte capacity. I cannot solicit these things 
frma ^Ksf odMr tha« ftom Him irom whom I know I shall 
olMaki' ihein^ if I ask agreeably to his will ; because he 
akMie ^tf 4o the^e tbiings : aiid I expect them from hjm, 
behig hi^s^Ftttiit; who trorship him alone, and am ready 
t^-loM^tmy^iifeto his service. Thus then let the claws of 
wMd' beasts- >{>iei^tis, or 'their feet trample on us, while 
o«v<hatid6 am Mfet^hedl out to God : let crossed suspend 
us> • let'fipes e^ft^me us,' let swords pierce our breasts — a 
praying CUmtiild'is in a frame f6r enduring any thing. 
H^iiir isahiB^ jre g^nerousf rulers ? Will ye kill the good 
sahrfect vtik» si^licate^ God for the emperor ? Were we 
disposed toi'fetuiaa evil fotevil, it were easy for us to 
av€n|^'the» iagmes-'^hiefa We sustain. But God forbid 
that- birxpeeipir should vindieati^ themselves by human 
fire ; e*» be^iidiiDtaaiD to endure that by which their sin- 
eerify warned. Were we disposed to act th^ part, I 
wUk: ftoe '4af of secret assassinsy biit of open enemies, 
•hdidUiWe^ want fofces aad numbers ? It \& true we are 
bqt^il 3pe«te04ay> aactyet'wehave filled all your towns, 
eftfeaytislnidsy eaetlesfy boroui|g(i^,'0Gtancil8, cftmpk, courts, 
palaces, senate, fomm ;* tve ieave jfm^^nly your temples. 

* I cannot but think that this langjaage of Tertnlllan is much too strong, 
and tlikt the reader who wQidd not be mu4ed, 'should receive it with some 
degree of ^pialllication. There ean be no doubt that the prores<ion of 
Chrlrt}a^tf&ty bad spread extensively aift the eomoeantmoat of the* thiid 
eenfmy ; but paganism was sfiU the reUgiou of the empire, and if any 
ySSuuMot can be pUused upon CHbbon^ calcnlatSon as it respeota this m&t; 
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For what war should we not be ready and well prepared,^ 
even though unequal in numbers ; we, who die with so 
much pleasure, were it not that our religion requires m. 
rather to suffer death than to inflict iti If we were to 
make a general secession from your dominions, you would 
be astonished at your solitude. We are dead to all idear 
of worldly honour and dignity ; nothing is more foreigo 
to us than political concerns; the whole world is oiur 
republic. 

" We are a body united in one bond of religion, dii- 
cipline, and hope. "We meet in our assemblies for prayer* 
We are compelled to have recourse to the divine oracles 
for caution and recollection on all occasions. We nou- 
rish obr faith by the word of God, we erect our hope, we 
fix our confidence, we strengthen our discipline, by re* 
peatedly inculcating precepts, exhortations, corrections, 
and by excommunication when it is needful. This las^ 
as being in the sight of God, is of great weight ; and is 
a serious warning of the future judgment, if any one be^ 
have in so scandalous a manner as to be debarred from 
holy communion. Those who preside among us, are 
elderly persons, not distinguished for opulence, but wor- 
thiness of character. Every one pajrs sopietbing into the 
public chest once a month, or when he pleases, and ac^ 
cording to his ability and inclination, for there is uo i^m*' 
pulsion. These gifts are, as it were, the deposits of pietj^ 
Hence we relieve and bury the needy, support orphmni 
and decrepit persons ; those who have. suffered sh^pwrecli^ 
and those who, for the word of God, are condemned to 
the mines or imprisonment. This very charity of:oi^ 
has caused us to be noticed by some : See, say they, how 
these Cliristiaiis love ow another J' 

ler, ^not mote Uian a twentieth part of the sdbjects of the Riomaa eut^ 
pire had eoUsted themselves nnder the baiinens of th6\. cross befoce the 
contersion of Coastaatiae.'' 
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^ Bat we Christians look upon ourselves, as one body, 
nnfonned as it were by one soul ; and, bong thus incorpo- 
lated by love, we can never dispute what we are to be» 
Stow upon our own members. And is it any great won* 
der, that such charitable brethren as enjoy all things in 
cbmoiony should have such frequent love-feasts? For 
this it is yon traduce us, and reflect upon our little frugal 
Buppersy not only as infamously wicked, but as scanda- 
lously excessive. The nature of this supper you may 
understand by its name, for it is the Greek word for love. 
We Christians think we can never be too expensive, be* 
cause we consider all to be gain that is laid out in doing 
good. When therefore we are at the charge of an enter* 
tainment, it is to refresh the bowels of the needy. We 
^ed the hungry, because we know God takes a peculiar 
delight in seeing us do it. If therefore we feast only 
witii such brave and excellent designs, I leave you'from 
dience to guess at the rest of our discipline in matters of 
pure religion. Nothing earthly, nothing uncleatt, has 
ever admittance here. Our souls ascend in prayer tOi 
God, before we sit down to ineat. We eat only what 
iaflices nature, and drink no more than is strictly b^bm« 
iog chaste and regular persons. We sup as servants that 
koow we must wake in the tiight to the service of our 
Master, and discourse as those who remember that' they 
9it6ia the hearing of God. When supper is' ended, every 
<me is invited forth to sing praises to God ; and by thid 
foti may judge of the measure df drinking at a Chridtiafat 
kakU AjS we begin, so we conclude all with pray^, and 
depart with the same tenor of temperance and modesty 
^e came ; as men who have not so properly been drink- 
&g, as imbibing religion."* 

There is something noble in the following i^ppeal, with 
whigh T^rUiUian closes his apology. 

• Re«Tes*i Apblogin, Ydl.'! p. 302*^33^. ' ' 
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. " And now, O worshipful judges, proceed with your 
ahe^ of justice, and believe me, ye will be still more and 
more just in the opinion of the people, the oftener you 
make them a sacrifice of Christians. Crucify^ torture, 
condemn, grind us all to powder if you can ; your injiis- 
lice is an illustrious proof of our innocence, and for the 
proof of this it is that God permits us to suffer; and by 
your late condemnation of a Christian woman to the lust 
of a pander, rather than the rage of a lion, you notorious- 
ly confess that such a pollution is more abhorred by a 
Christian, than all the torments and deaths you can heap 
upon her- But do your worst, and rack your inventions 
for tortures for Christians. *Tis all to no purpose ; f%n 
do but attract the notice of the world, and make it Ml 
the more in love with our religion. The more you mow 
us down, the thicker we spring up — ^the Christian blood 
you spill, is like the seed you sow ; it springs firom the 
earth again and fructifies the more. That which you re- 
proach in us as stubbornness, has been the most instruc- 
tive mistress in proselyting the world — ^for who has not 
been struck with the sight of what you call stubbornness, 
and from thence prompted to look into the reality and 
grounds of it ; and who ever looked well into onr religion 
that did not embrace it? and whoever embraced it [on 
proper grounds] that was not ready to die fbr it ? For 
this reason it is that we thank you for condemning us, 
because there is such a happy variance and disagreement 
between the divine and human judgment, that when you 
condemn iis upon earth, God absolves us iii heaven.** 

MiK'ucius Felix was cotemporary with TertuUian, 
and rather before than after him. He had been a Roinan 
orator, but, being converted to the Christian faith, he 
wrote an eloquent and learned defence of that religion, 
which Dr. Lardner thinks was published about the year 
210* This wotk is in the form of a disQogue, between 
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Cscilias, a heathen, and Octavius, a Christian — Minucius 
sitting as umpire between theni. The style of Minucius 
possesses all the charms of Ciceronian eloquence; nor 
would it be an easy task for any translator of him to do 
justice to his original. Ca^cilius, the heathen, in a long 
and declamatory harangue, brings forward all the com» 
mon-place calumnies of his predecessors, and accuses the 
Christians as a desperate and unlawful faction, who poiur- 
ed contempt upon their deities, derided their worship, 
scoffed at their priests, and despised their temples as no 
better than chamel houses and heaps of dead bones. 
Octavius, having patiently listened to this severe philip- 
pic, addresses himself to Minucius, and tells him, that he 
shall endeavour to the best of his ability, by stating the 
truth, to exonerate his religion from the foul aspersions 
cast upon it by his opponent. He does not deny the fact, 
. that the Christians poured contempt upon the gods of the 
heathen. On the contrary, he freely admits it, and pro- 
ceeds to evince the vanity of the worship of their images. 
'' The mice," says he, '^ the swallows, and the bats, gnaw, 
insult, and sit upon your gods ; and, unless you drive them 
away, they build their nests in their mouths ; the spiders 
weave their webs over their faces. You first make them, 
then clean, wipe, and protect them, that you may fear 
and worship them. Should we view all your rites, there 
are many things which justly deserve to be laughed at-r 
others that call for pity and compassion." 

He then proceeds to discuss the subject with his oppo- 
nent in regular order. He shews that man differs from 
the other creatures on this Ipwer world, . chiefly in this, 
that while the beasts of the field are created prone to the 
earth, bent downward by nature, and formed to look no 
fiurther than, the good of their bellies — man was created 
erect and upright, formed for the contemplation of the 
heavens, susceptible of reason and conscience—calculated 
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to lead him to the knowledge and imitation of Godbk 
Hence he infers the absurdity of atheism and the necesBi- 
ty of a great first cause, as one of the clearest dictates of . 
reason and conscience. '* When you. lift up your eyes td 
heaven/' says he, "and survey the works of creatipit 
around you, what is so clear and undeniable, as that tliere 
is a God, supremely excellent in underst^ndii\g, who in-. ^ 
spires, moves, supports, and governs all nature. Con$i« - 
der the vast expanse of heaven, and the rapidity of itisr 
motion, either when studded with stars by night, or eib* ^ 
lightened with the. sun by day ; contemplate the almighty, 
hand which poises them in their orbs, and balances theiai 
in their movement. Behold how the sun regulates tb# • . 
year by its annual circuit, and how the moon measures 
tDund a month by its increase, its decay, and its^ total 
disappearance. Why need I mention the conitant vieis^ 
sitjudes of light and darkness, for the alternate reparation 
of rest and labour ? Does . not the standing variety of : 
seasons, proceeding in goodly order, bear witness to its 
divine author i The spring with her fiowers,r the siimmeif 
with her harvests, the ripening autumn with her gratef\il . . 
fruits, and the moist and unctuous yrinter, are all eqaf^Iy ^ 
necessary. What an argument for providence is ftjs^ 
which interposes and moderates the extxsemes ^f wintor . 
and summer with th^ allays of spring and autuam^thvtti: 
enabling us to pass the year about with security e/oA com* 
fort, between the extremes of parching heat and pff^ldf: • 
Observe the sea, acnd you will find it fopunded wiih ^jt:^ 
shore, a Iawwhich.it cannot transgress. Look mto the r 
vegetable world, and. see. bow all the trees draw thek Hfc 
from the bowels of the earth. View the oc^aH) in con^ 
stant ebb andfipw; and the fountains) running in full . 
veins ; wiA the rivers, perpetually gli4ing in tbeit wson^ 
ed channels. Why should I Uke time m ^hewing Im^w. ■ 
providentially this spot of earth is cantoned into hills, an4 
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dales; And plains ? What need I speak of the various artil 
Iciyfor the defence of every animal —some armed with 
horns aftd hedg^ed abont vritH teeth, or fortified withhoofg 
and claws, or sjieared with stings, while others are swift of 
fobtbrof wing? Bnt,ahove all, the beautiful structure of 
man most |>lalnly speaks a God. Man, of stature straight, 
and comltenaace erect, with eyes placed above, like cen- 
tinels, watching over the other senses within the toWer/' 

This may famish a specimen of the elegant stile, and 
powerful reasoning of this early Christian writer, in behalf 
of the existence of a great first cause and of a providence 
— ift the clearness and force of which it may be fairly 
doubted if he has' ever been surpassed by any who have 
come after him. 

Adverting to tfee accusation, that the Christians were^ 
hi geneMl) a-poor and despicable race of men, their apolo- 
gist replies,- ^ TTiat the most of us are poor, is not our 
dishonotiF, '^ut otir glory. The mind, as it is dissipated 
by ltixuiy> *sb it is strengthened by frugality. But how 
cana'mfain Ve poor, who wants nothing, who covets not 
what is and^r^s, who is rich towards God ? Tliat man 
is raA^'^perbf; 'who, when he has much, desires more^ 
No nlah cab 'be so poor as when he was bom. The birds 
live-irtthowt any patrimony ; the beasts find pasture every 
day^-and'-^e fted upon them. Indeed they arc created 
fof "Ofir W^, ,#hich, while we do not covet, we enjoy. 
TKab m^n goes happier to heaven, who is not biardened 
wiA aft tinhecftsary load of riches. Did we think estates 
tobeus^t tous, we Would beg tbem of God, who, being 
Lord df M, Would afford us what is necessarv. But we 
choose -mther to contemn riches than to possess them, 
prefetritig innocency and patience to them, and desiring 
rathtf to be good than prodigal. Our courage is increased 
1^ tnfiimities, and affliction is often the school of virtue." 

AtheKAGORA'S lived in the rei^^As of Adrian and the 
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Antonioes. He was, in his younger days^ a heathen phi- 
losbpher, and designing to write against the Christians, 
sat down to read their scriptures, with the view of making 
his work more complete. A diligent inquiry into the di- 
vine oracles, however, brought him oyer to that faith 
which he wished to destroy. He drew up an Apology for 
the Christians, addressed to Marcus Aurelius, in which 
be complains, that while the other subjects of the Roman 
government were freely permitted to worship the deities 
according to their own voluntary choice, the Christians 
alone, whose worship was pure, simple, and worthy of the 
Deity, were not only denied this privilege, but were most 
unjustly maligned, slandered, and persecuted. He vindi- 
cates them from the charge of atheism, of which they 
were accused by their heathen adversaries ; refutes the 
calumny of their eating human flesh, and the impure and 
unnatural connections with which they were charged, by 
shewing the sanctity of their doctrines, and the purity and 
innocence of their lives. " Why should you be offended 
at our very name," says he, '^ the bare name does not de- 
serve your hatred; it is wickedness alone that deserves 
punishment. If we are convicted of any critne less or 
more, let us be punished, but not merely for ^e name of 
a Christian ; for no Christian can be a bad mah^ Unless he 
acts contrary to his profession. We are accused "that 
we do not worship the same gods as your cities, and offer 
them sacrifices." But consider, O emperor, that the Ma- 
ker and Governor of this world stands in no i^eeA of blood 
and sweet smelling incense ; he delights in himself, no- 
thing is wanting in 1pm. The sacrifice he demands k.a 
• rational and acceptable service." 

Again, " There is an infamous report," says he, ^ thlit 
we are guilty of three great crimes, riz* ioipiiety agamst 
the. gods, feeding on murdered infante, and of incestuous 
copulations. If these be true, spare neither age nor sex ; 
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ponish us, with our wives and children ; extirpate us out 
of the world, if any among us live as beasts (though even 
the beasts of the field do not these abominable things J 
But if anv man be baser than a beast, to commit such 
wickedness, let him be punished for it. If these, however, 
be false and scandalous calumnies against us, notice them 
as such. Inquire into our lives, into our opinions, inta 
our obedience to authority, our concern for your person 
and government; allow us only that common justice and 
equity you grant your enemies, and we ask no more, being 
fissured of the victory, and are willing to lay down our 
lives for the truth."* 

Lastly, in vindication of their manner of life, Athena- 
goras says, '' Among us the meanest day-labourers, and 
old women, though not able to dispute about their pro- 
fession, yet can demonstrate its usefulness in their lives 
and good works. They do not, indeed, critically weigh 
their words, and recite elegant orations, but they manifest 
honest and virtuous actions, while, being buffeted tliey 
strike not again, nor sue those at law who spoil and plun- 
der them ; they give liberally to those tliat ask, and love 
their neighbour as themselves. Tlius we do, because we 
are assured that there is a God who superintends human 
afiairs, who made both us and the whole world, and to 
whom we must at last give an account of all the actions 
of our lives."+ 

* AaeaagoraiP Legatio pro Quistianis, c. 4* 
• t It kes been iimie a question by nome, how &r it is probable the apolo- 
gks which «are,finmi time to time, drawn np by the Christians and addres- 
ied to the cmperon, eter reached the bands of those monarchs. Bnt with 
all their pomp and mii^htincss, there is good reason to think that the Roman 
emperors weremore accessible than many of the petty sovereigns of Europe 
an in the present day; Aognstos, for example^ soffcred all sorts of persons 
to approadi htm ; and when a poor man once offered him a petition in a 
limonms maBner, with a hand half extended and half drawn back, the em« 
penir jested with him, and told him ho looked as if he was gt? ing an faidf« 
pemiy to an«l^haat~J«irltii's Hrmorfts. 
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These are^ unquegtionably, triumphant appeals, and re- 
flect the highest honour on the Christians of those days. 
But, however eloquent and forcible, they appear to havo 
heeh little regs^rded by the rulers and magistrates. We 
have taken a review of the state of things throughout the 
second century; and painful as the recital is, we shall find 
that matters were little, if at all improved, during some 
parts of the third, on which we are now entering. ** That 
the Christians suffered in this century,'* says Mosheim, 
^ calamities and injuries of the most dreadful kind, is a 
matter that admits of no debate; nor was there, indeed, 
any period of it in which they were not exposed to perpe- 
tual dangers. The law which Severus had enacted, forbid- 
dmg his subjects to change their religion, was, in its effects, 
most prejudicial to the Christians; for though it did not 
formally condemn them, and seemed only adapted to put a 
stop to the further progress of the gospel, yet it induced ra- 
pacious and unjust magistrates to persecute, even unto 
death, the poorer sort among the Christians, that thus the 
richer might be led, through fear of similar treatment, to 
purchase their safety at an expensive rate. 

It seems to have been during the reign of Severus, that 
the martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, with that of 
their companions, took place, at Carthage, in ^Africa, the 
residence of Tertullian, about the year 202. The account 
is too interesting to be omitted ; and it will serve, in addi- 
tion to the history already given of the transa?c(ion8 at 
Lyons and Vienne, to give a clear idea of tlie, msomeir in 
which. these ancient persecutions wene wont toi ^ be con'* 
ducted. Augustine refers to the case of PerpetuA,^n his 
works, vol. vii. p. 304; and Fleury has. aUo.givea.a co- 
pious account of the subject, vol. i. b* vi* .. . :. , . 

On this occasion, three yojang men, who$e niMnes were 
Satuminus, SecundtUus^ and Revocatu:^ were apprjehiaad- 
ed on a charge of being Christians, (probably occasioned 
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tyltaiJbeiDg nimoured that they wiere all of diem about to 
.^.iNipdB^d^aiid added to the cburch^and along with them, 
two females of the names of Felicitas and Perpetua ; the 
HMer a^ mdow of the age of two and twenty, of a good 
ImtSAji ^^ vcU edooated, having a father and motfaec 
I, -two hrothers^ and an infant at tlie breast. The 
of Perpetua, who alone of all the fioniiy continued 
a heathen, no sooner heard that his daughter was inform* 
'^ against, *than he had recourse to every metliod of per- 
suasion and even of compulsion, to induce her to desist 
frcmi her purpose of suffering martyrdom ; so that, she 
rejoiced when he left her ; and in this inter^'al she and the 
rest were baptized. Some days after this, they were all 
thrown into {mson, where the treatment she met with, 
yery mtfoh affected h^ at first, as the darkness of the 
pla6e^ the heat occasioned by the number of prisoners, 
the rudeness of the soldiers, and especially her anxiety 
about her child. Two of the deacons of the church, 
however, Tertius and Pomponius, who ministered to 
their wants, procured by means of money, the removal 
pf them all into a more airy part of the prison, where 
Perpetua had theopportunity of suckling her child, which 
was leadyi^ to die for want of it. In this situation, she 
comforted her mother, and encour^^ her brother ; en* 
triistiog to bim the care of her infant son-; and was,ac^ 
cording to -her own expression, as happy, as if she had 
been in a palace. At this time she had a remarkable 
dreamy firom which she inferred that she should certainly 
suffer; but by which she was nevertheless greatly encou^r 
raged in her resoiutiKm. 

A few days after this, a report was present, that these 
Christian prisoners would soon be called before the go^ 
venior*; on which her father, overwhelmed with grief, 
came to her, entrtating her to have compassion on. his 
grey hairs and on her mother, brothers^ arid child, whigb 

Vol. l^ Bb 
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he said could not survive her. This^^he ilid| ki^ifig faeif 
liandf^ and throwing himself at her feet, evincbigp^fardngti' 
affection for her than he had before done. TKi^ laJMh-iil^ 
creased her concern ; add tO' which, that he WCA ^lie cM^ 
relative she had who would not think then»ii<!N^^'^ 
reality, honoured by her conduct* To all his entreaties, 
however, she uniformlv returned this iiTlsw^er, tltat'»hiB-tif» 
not at her own disposal, but at that' of God; ■ • ~ ' - -' - 

On the ensuing day, while she and her-Q^fteda Wefe 
dining, they were summoned to an audiend^ iii1iie|mblil: 
forum, wliere a prodigious crowd was a^sembled;^- iteife 
all hec fellow prisoners confessed that ' they iitiere'€!lirft^ 
tians ; but; before Feirpetua had an* Opportunity 4>F'd^g 
it in the customary form, her father priklJaiied^iAkB^, 
holding her child in his arms, ahd suppIioaiili% htif'fp 
have compassion upon him*. In di^se entreii6^m''Wtts 
joined by Hilarianus, the Procttmtor; who■-bes6ilgfct^a(€r 
to think of her aged father and her oWri chlld^ -and tO'tft- 
crific.e for the safety of the emperor. She dttljr iaywated, 
that she was a Christian, and could noi do it* - • - 

After this the father was conmiaiided t6' desist f biit 
showing a reluctance lib retire, one of the: lictodriFiltirQd'k 
him with a rod,. which affected her, she saidy M'miicbiis 
if she'had herself been struck. Howevef> bavifag ^«dHlide 
tbeir.con£ession, they were sentenced to be tlftra#tt"tb*&e 

• • • » • 

wild beasts ; notwithstanding which they returned i6 the 
prison filled with joy. Pcrpetua tfow sent Pidfaipoaioe, 
the deftcoQ, to request that her child niigfatbe^edt^lo 
her, . tb?t >s heretofore, she might hraive the priVitegfe^bf 
suckling it; but that indulgence Was d'dhii^ her/ Stke 
bo^e , thei disapppiAtment, however, willi Ybrtitud^; -et^u 
greater ^thansbe bprself could hiaye expected. ■ '"^ 
., \Mtet ^ f^w day^^ ?udetts, the jailor, beiii^ iBvob^ftbty 
inclined tc^wafdstnem,' gave permission to thitir fiieiills 
to visit theiO; and when the time of exhlbiticmdx^w ndBtr, 
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tbe iiither of PerpetM aUo renewed his visit. He now 
tbnsw .himself upon the ground, tore his beard, leaving 
nothing either to be said or done, which he thbn|;fat 
CDiild. ^nd, to mave her; but without any other effect, 
4an-to excite her pity tow^ds him» 

The «Qthor of the narrative next proceeds to give an 
flccoimt*oj(sonie of the other prisoners ; and the case of 
Felicitas is ahnost as interesting as that of Perpetua. 
Being ^igbt months advanced in pregnancy, she was fear- 
fol Lest her eji^ecutaon should be put off till another time, 
aad that then she should die in the company of ordinary 
male&icton. Her companions also were affected at the 
teflection ,of going without her. Three days before the 
cadiibjiion, however, she was delivered; and, being in 
gt^t {mn, tiiose who were about her, asked how she 
would: be able to endure the being exposed to wild beasts, 
when sh^ was. so much affected with the pains of child- 
bktb.i She replied, that in this case, she was left to her- 
iielf,..%iit that in her other sufferings she should have 
another to support her, even Him for whom she suffered. 
Being delivered of a daughter, a sister of her's undertook 
■to bring it up. Seumdulus died in prison ; but they had 
been joined by another of their friends called Saturus, 
who, after they were apprehended, had voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself^ , 

- "Thf day preceding the exhibition, they all joined in 
*:love«fea8t with their Christian friends who had perinfs- 
sioB to.ivisit them, in the presence of many straAgei^, 
wbem curiosity had brought to the place. To Alose the 
^soners expressed great joy in the idea of ihibir ap^ 
proacbing su^ffecings, and. endeavoured to ei^giage their 
attention to the great cause for which they were about to 
ttfier. Saturus bade them observe their countenances, 
ih^tthey might know them all again the next day. From 
tbis .extraordinary spectacle, the strangers retired with 
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marks of astohishmeiUy and moJOsymA-lifieai afterwiifits bet 
pune,.cv>0(TBrts* - ■:;;.. .''r.-j ifi .■ .■■•■' 

;li^esi the.day. of exhibition iarnved, they all: wepAifrMn 
^he piison^ ^ith .eieot and cheerful, eountenanrcft, .Uenor 
bling, says our author^ with joy rathfccithaa witk £ear*rrJkl 
paitio^tar, Pierpetua.walked.ia snob^.tLmaaneiiaa stlrkck^ 
tbe. spectat<>rs with -particialar respect j;-. and Feiicitas^Tv^ 
joined, thatv being deiU.vered of her ciuldy abe jshobld 
aecbmpany |;n^i.fiiends itp thia '^jaiCMiaiiOQiiiibia^MilQiii 
):-^^hinf^ the; j^ate' oS th^ : ampbitfaealvev^ the jofficex^i io>6 
cording to custppa, began to clbthe.-thiym£iB in theidketes 
of the priestSiOf SaAunl^ and. 4be wimma in tboae^fi^M'lfaa 
ptiestesse^ of Ceres^. . But wbaa they xernoustratedtagaJIMi^ 
the: injustice, of being compeUed by.foroe. to; cl^(tbal^«fiDV 
refusing ithich they were willing tQ<lay d^ilirn^Afa^ li%Q^ 
^e tribune granted them the pjtivil^g^^{rdying;'ib:>lijb«ir 
ovrh habits. .. ._ .V . '. I i;; ij:: fiiit Ck'jnjr 

* 

They then entered. Jbe amphitUe^^^tiip i ^I]ijeAiP«rpM» 
advanced .^iigigiog byivins, ^nd her three nudf ^pi^pi^ftQs 
solemnly ej^hotrt^dth^. people a$ they. went alo^g. iGotfh 
ing. in vi^w of. the Propraetor,, jb^y said, " Yqu judge v^, 
but Gpdi ^iU. j udgie you." This. so. enraged ^be popnllictt 
that, at their request, all the three ^Yferfi .scourged j.bptia 
this they .ryoiced, as having thq honour jto siw^:iiX.^«e 
part of the sufferings of their Saviour. ..., .. i,..-. .:?ji: * 
; When tl)ie.^iild. beasts were let Ippfij^, SaturuMttus,-^- 
cording .t^:a .tvisb which he had ipr^vio(U8jy.^;]q[uressHii 
di^d by^th^ attacl^ of several of thenirnisbing upon hiiki 
at;the6i(m^time; and llevocatu^.W^ killed bj,^t,l^D* 
pard -irnd a bear. . Saturua was ^st exposed to; a wild 
bcajT; hjut .whilje tb^ attending officer wa^ gored hjlrtbe 
anin^d so thaf, bq died <m .the, following day, be bimself; 
was. only draggod,«(bout/andjiot outcarjially hvrt**. A bear^ 
too, to yrhi6b h^ ; was next eacposed would ^riot; go but o£ 
its den i to. meddle with him. He was, howev^,. throwiv 
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ift,thp wjgf'pf aisopanly tom^sd^ the end of the tehibi- 
tioB, and «o much blood gushed oat at.oa^ of hii hvbbs^ 
tbat.tM apepti^toiya^icvM him, as htiskfjhopHidtd mih 
bli9tA* hf^ heingniqttite ^ied, he, when the ammal waa 
fvidb4mw3i>/addie88ed .PifdeiiH the jailor;. ex^ hiia 

to aledCaatneatia the-fwh^and not to b^'dishtenened hf 
his snfiering^. . '\He ^yeq^ took a ringrfiroim h^ fitiger, and 
dipping it in one df lo^s woqnds/gaivQ i^ hia^ as a I^icdge. 
.Feipetqamd feliciti^ weie %st eiiclos^ in a nHy and 
then jexposBd. tp.pi -wild; oowr Bat this sight btrdck th^ 
spectatois with horror, as tlie former was a delicate woman; 
aBd:i|ie.:bMasts of.tlie latter were str^ming with nfiljc 
aft0r^il6^'dolively. They -were therefore recalled, ai^d 
eypoyid ia tf commpn loose dress. Pierp^tua was; first 
tQssad bytbeheast; aud^ .'being thmwa^downj^she'had 
the.presenc^ ^ mind to : compose her dress as sh^ lay oa 
the gioandf Tihen vising, and seeing Felicita^ tnu<;b: mora 
torn tbM hars(^, she gave her her iiand» and as$sistjed hec 
to gdae; ud iQr.sofoe .l^me they both»gtood to^jherp 
near the gat|$*of the 4U9iphitbeatFe< Tbith^rjPerpetna 
sent for h^ iHrptber, ai^d /^xbtnrted him to c^Kitilipe firtn tn 
tb&£utb| to lov<i Ms i<elk>w Christians, and nol:tp'be dis* 
coaiaged by her sufferiiigs. . .; ; r . t . - 

.Being all in a ji^iangled conditiotii they wef^noW'take^ 
to the nsiial.$lace.ot\.e:KeCaUon, Iky bedisp^tcbcfd wiih.a 
3 word; bat th^ populace requesting. that :th^y should be 
reaia>vedf m; :a9o4fap$r placei <wh^re the f^^ecation ftjightbe 
seen Co :nior^ adv^tl^ge, they got. up of -tbeir own accord 
toigo thither* : Then, haying gtv^en eachoth^ the kiss of 
charity^ they quietly resigned themselves to their fate, 
la walking, Saturus had supported Perpetua, and be ex- 
piredthe first. .She was (observc^d^tb direct a young $iud 
ignofdot soldier,' -who was appointed tote her Execu- 
tioner, in wfaat'duMier he shoidd pi^dhti His office.* ^ 

. . ••• ..". ■ . v': '• . i" . i ' ■. •■•^. 

* Opnscpla tria veterum anctormp, Fastiuu Eviicopi PateiQ S. S» 
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'^ in me year ei'l , tbe tyrteit SeNrtsrtif diM, ^fifiMIr a ragtf 

tnhiqidllii; thiddir bis isidti end MicoeMAr CiMe«lla^'dwii|^ 
kiodibr«i3e9peo%9^' ai'lii^^t^ bf wtetedndsiby.tHNirUDaie'iUfey 
sdyi Qiiitoiii) *di%rice<t' ImiiiM MtA«b'«^¥etlie'nieiito 
<]^p^)te$^ the^ibrfelitos hiiiM^lf^ BorferMttodartyMDl^ 
fo trefttvh^mwHb^m^hy otiAjvstioe* ^AAndStfabiiglr£B«[ 
inen kaye evef*'exc^ed^ hilti in the levoeiois "vkfes^oer 
^eithd«68> duriiig' the six jMfB Btid iiw» mmilhr ^triie 
]«igiited; the' *diflci^s fennd ' hi httit f jriendeii|p md, fni* 

' MafiHtius; "tfhbironi an obscufS ei^raetiiMi had^Jiieat 
taised to ah eleval^ed i^ankin tlie Rotnatt'^miyjaiid'Wsb^ 
had been necessary to the de^th^ of >Gaii«c»dfo> Mi^toeiAi 
by the army to fil! the imperial thiV^ne f bfit ht Afevd rei|^ 
ed c«ly one ytontr and two ^iati6ntht; ' vFhM 4i62 w«d ^flie^ 
cieedfed^by Heliogalialtis, ft youth of fifteeftr^Ubg^ IbliiBi 
and vices were infamous; and, altboo^hj^^YMosteiBi 
say**, ^ihiips 'th& taost bdious' of afi tecNrtal^ 3^ ke^dvbw- 
edno tofarks of %itterMss: or aversion tof th^ disciplear'bf 
Ctufisi^ 'fl^ was s!ain at the a^e t>f ^eigfateta/ liaving 
reigned three yein^ ^d niiie m^ntb^i Md'wac^aodeedcd, 
in the year 2^, by his coiisin^ AfexiHid»p>Seventtf.«bo 
was then only in the lifeij^enthyear of hit age ;^a3|>riiiee 
distmginshed by a noble assemblage 4t iHttsltrimtinciitaeBy 
and esteemed bn^ 6f the best chara<t3ieva^ikpniane'U»- 
tory. He did not ipdeed abrogate ^lihe'teistih^ faras 
against the Chrisftiiiins, which jaecounts fortbe^mentkanof 
A hyr inarti|rrdom$ tthder his administration;::^ He; ntitt^ 

ties. The editorof ' this pabiiicatioii. Locas Mbbt^iinV ir^ SUpii'^f 
YheValiean IjlMraij^'stltonie/rperlmi of great leifti|dr> ^ tfeeqfUMd&f 
our fittktt piDflt Niitohi.' He ttttdM dtrasr yeait atiOsfffdi-*^ ^^ aafepl 
eateoR an(|»«ff»^|i,ipr ^filt^ wbp nM^tedhiouU |(]»^ i^rc^i|qd 
^Buuiy jciviUties from him ther^ ^ See Bp. Newt^tCs jf^ife qfMUtan fr^iA 
to his edUk^V J^vadiie Lni. Qio, p. tX • . '^ * ,.»: 
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^kfitMs^iktmtik'itis!^ oil mmkyw> 

an^o^^»■^ygq^ayoc•^liBi<w^lyni»B of ; Jkiodaeas wd i^ani* 
StipinituilHiOitilb^idie i«s|siiciaoiis.aiid-coiia9eb of bis 
sibfliar Jidia-JAuHOMfy fbr irb^Mi^ be iuidrahigb degj:0e 
«fiilove'«iMl wnenilioAi iHid.|v|i^w«Sih€fr9df ferovrably 
dttfi^Mdi ^ dwarib ih&'Chlistim^if Being 9$, Antioch. widi 
h e rj g tty A^IKflgg, ^brseofeibr tbeif^apwiicdXMgep^ who 
itiiide&at AlexMtdmy/t^jcwie t^ jber> tbat sb^ ought .eo'^ 
jG^Aft pteisme joui iidyiinti^^ of. bjs con^ersatipn* 1% 
diMB ant agpfMr 4bii4/eithcHr the ^apeior ok bis motbec, m 
fiur understood and believed the Christian doctrine as Ui 
flMkebaa apen^.iH^essioa of it, though tbeir f^iTou^iUe 
sendinents indaoed them to tolerate the sept, during theif 
loKi^; 94uab^<i9Mhpl^oIongBd J^ the year ^, .wben.tbejr 
«{pe boA'pbftito death in .a canspirac; raised by Msls^ 
JMDy s-AMrfi ivdbp.'had risen frjom the biunhli^st lanks o^ 
liifidD^idigajiM' ^(a^off i^ ^ anny^ ai^ irho: now w«s 

^ JAxHSl A9 d^alb^ Severuf^j^bicb happened in %\ \, to 
theixpHnenQtinmt.^ the reiga of . Maximin, A* :^* ^^ 
mipesio4/Q£ obpnt fi^e- andj|weiity jrears^ the condition of 
.flie CSbiiBliaBa'M^M^ is^ispipe plaees prosperonsy a^ aaaU^ 
tidnddBb/ /Stt^hi^A- Afaximin the aspect of affairs change 
:ed;:i^fDi^ a^arwler.<>f this jkUier^ttonMrch fonjpted a strikr 
iag yco nt WBit i/k Ib^t of; fain pcedecessor . The . fcuiner . t^- 
nuktspiiaqni Gibbmi^ ^t.. Caligula and Nero, . X^poupodns 
and CasaoaU%'weie aU .dissoltute and une^qnerie^ced 
^yoadi%:!cdaeated iv^jtbe pnqple, aadcpmip^.by. the 
-pride of/iempice^a^e l^xpry of Rome, and the per- 
fidipu^ ^9}^ v?^ flattery • The cruelty of Maximin was 
•derive^ .f^ngi a. different. s6urce---the jTear of contempts 
ThmiUgh be (iepepded.^^ the attachiyient of the spldieoif 
wha tovedjiim for virtues iiketbeir own^be was cionscioiis 
;Aj^;llb'mieSBd /and'batbarou^ erigin/bis savage appoar- 
ance; and bis total ignorahce of the arts and instithttdm 
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t>f civil life, formed It vtiyniifavourabkrc<krtnBt with the 
amiable manners of Alexander Severos; He remembered, 
that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited beftire 
the door of the hatighty nobles of itome,' and' had been 
denied admittance by the insoteilce of tbeir glaresv '• He 
)re€X)llected also, tSue friendfihip of a few who had relieved 
hh poverty and assisted bis risiitg hopes. Bat those who 
had spumed, and those who bad protected him, Were 
guilty of the same crime, the knowledge of his original 
obscurity. For this crime many were put to death ; and 
by the execirtion of several of his benefactors, Maximin 
fiiiblished, in characters of blood, the indelible histoiy of 
his baseness and ingratitude. 

The sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to every 
suspicion against those among his subject^, who were 
the most distinguished by their birth or merit. When* 
ever he was alarmed. by the sound of treason, his cruelty 
was unbounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against 
his life was either discovered or imagined, and Magnus, 
a consular senator, named as the principal author of ii. 
Without a witness, without a trial, and without an oppor- 
tunity of defence, Magnus, with four thousand of his 
supposed accomplices, were put to death. Confiscation, 
exile, or simple death, were, however, esteemed uncom- 
mon instances of his lenity. Some of the unfortunate 
sufferers, he ordered to be sewed up in the. hides of 
slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, 
Others again to be beaten to death with clubs. Through- 
out the Roman world, a general cry of indignation was 
heard, imploring vengeance against the common enemy 
of human kind, and, at length, by an act of private op- 
pression, a peaceful and unarmed province was .driven 
into rebellion against him.* 

The malice of Maximin, against die house of the late 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. i. ch. 7. 
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emperor, by whom the Christians had been so peculiarly 
favouredi. stimulated him to persecute them bitterly, and 
he gave orders to put to death the pastors of the churches^ 
whom he knew Alexander had treated as his intimate 
friends. The persecution, however, was not confined to 
them : others suffered at the same time ; and, a letter 
from Firmilian to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, preserved 
in the works of the latter, informs us that the flame ex- 
tended to Cappadociaand Pontus."* Ambrose, the friend 
of Origen, and Protoctetus, pastor of the church in Cas- 
sarea, suffered much in the course of it, and to them 
Origen dedicated his Book of Maityrs. He himself was 
obliged to retire; but the tyrant's reign lasted only three 
years, in which time it must be confessed that tde rest of 
the world had participated of his cruelties as much as the 
Christians.f But the name of Origen is too important to 
be passed over in a history of the Christian church, with 
only a casual or incidental mention. He was a man, says 
Dr. Priestley, so remarkable for his piety, genius, and 
application, that be must be considered an honour to 
Christianity and to human nature. Even Jerome, his 
great adversary, admits that he was a great man from his 
infancy. His history is given in considerable detail by 
Eusebius, who tells us, that this very eminent man was 
liom at Alexandria, in Egypt, A. D. 185. His father 
Leonides, from whom he received the first rudiments of 
his education, bestowed uncommon pains upon it; and 
afterwards had him instructed by the ablest masters of 
the age, among whom were St. Clement and Ammonius 
Saccas, a|i eminent philosopher of Alexandria, the foun- 
der of the Eclectic sect. His early improvements were 
such as gave his worthy parent the greatest satisfaction. 
He was only seventeen years of age wbea the persecution 

I ■ 

* Cyprionls Woilu, Letter. 75. p. tS6. 
t Ea8ebi9%b. 6«€ii#iS8« OronnSy b. 7. ch. 19* Origen, ton. S8. 
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milder Severus begaa m Akxandiia, and his father was 
apprdiended and confined ; yet, h^ wotiM at tliat early 
period of life, have fein thrown himself m the way of the 
panseeutors, if his mother, after her most earnest entrea- 
ties had failed, had not hid his clothes in orderto prevent 
him going abroad. He, however, wrote to his fether,' 
exhorting him to stedlasttiess in hi& profession, and not 
to be moved by any considerations abont bis family, 
though, in the event of his death, there would be a widow 
and seven children, left in great poverty ; and, thus en- 
couraged, his &ther was beheaded, submitting to his des- 
tiny with becoming resolution. 

A large &mily bemg left in this destitute condition, a 
rich lady of Alexandria, the friend of genrns and virtue, 
took Origen into her family. She, at the same time, en- 
tertained in her house, a person of distinguished abilities, 
who held the principles of the Gnostics, and her table was 
the resort of other men of letters. Bert though Origen 
could not refrain from associating with this" heretic, sudi 
was 4;he firmness of his mind and the fixedness of his prin- 
ciples that he would never join with him in prayer. In 
his eighteenth year he was elected master of the great 
School of Alexandria, which bad been deserted by its 
lace master in the time of persecution ; and not chusing 
to be unnecessarily burthensome to his benefectress,. he 
quitted her mansion, and provided for his own support by 
giving lessons of instruction in grammar and die prin- 
ciples, of religion. So devoted, however, did he become 
to the study of sacred literature, that he wholly abandon- 
ed the teaching of grammar, and sold his library, con- 
sisting of the works of the heathen philosophers and 
poets, for which the purchaser engaged to pay him four 
oboli a day. While be was thus employed, many of his 
pupils became martyri^ ; and, bdng in so conspicuous a 
station, it was with great di^culty diat he Umaeif es- 
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eaped. Being obliged to instrttct womcfn as well a? meo^ 
and having adopted a plan of great aasterity of manners, 
in a fit of enthusiastic fervor, he made a literal apfdi- 
cation to himself of Christ's words, Matth. xix. 12, an 
action for which he gready condemned himself, in the 
subsequent period of his life when he had reaped the be- 
nefit of experience and rdlection. 

Applying himself with extraordinary assiduity to the 
duties of his office as a teacher, his reputation rapidly en- 
creased, and it was still further augmented by an edition 
of the Old Testament, with all the difierent Greek ver- 
sions then extant accompanying it, ranged in separate 
columns.' These were the versions of Aquila, Symma- 
ehus, the Septuagint, tbatof Theodotion^ and two others, 
with the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters and the same 
in^Ghreek letters. This constituted eight columns in the 
whole, but it was called Hex^plaj from having the six 
Greek versions. Finding this work too expensive and 
unwieldy for general use, he afterwards reduced it in both 
respects by composing what is called the Tetrapla, which 
contained only the first four of the Greek versions already 
mentioned. 

Some time after, Origen quitted his employment and 
his studies, for the purpose of making a visit to Rome, 
for what particular objectdoes not appear ; but, returning 
to Alexandria, many persons of learning from distant 
places resorted to him; and the bishop of Alexandria 
being applied to by an Arabian prince for a person to in- 
struct him in the Christian faith, he made choice of Ori- 
gem in preference to any other. 

At the time that Alexandria was ravaged by Caracalla, 
Origen went to Caesarea in Palestine, and there the bis- 
hop engaged hhn to expound the scriptures publicly in 
the church, though he had not then been or^dained. This 
gave ambsage to Demetrins, the bishop of Atexmdria, 
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* *. ' * ^ * ^ • 
whp insisted on his returning home agdn, which he diA 

He, nevertheless visited Caesarea, not long afterwardis^* 
where he received ordination, which gave such offence to 
Demetrius^ that from that time he did every thing in hit 
power to injure him, particularly hy exposing the rash 
action mentioned above ; though when it was communi- 
cated to him in confidence, he had promised never to 
divulge it, and at that time did not even blame him for it, 
hut encouraged him to apply with vigour to the duties of 
his profession. 

Demetrius at first got him banished from Alexandria, 
in a council held A.'D.231, though on what pretence 
does not distinctly appear. In a second council he was 
deposed from the priesthood and excommunicated ; and 
the sentence was of course ratified by distant churches. 
Still, however, he was received at Cssarea, and by other 
bishops who became greatly attached to him, and under- 
took his defence. While he resided at CaBsarea, numbers 
resorted to him from cUstant quarters for instruction ; and 
among others Gregory, afterwards bishop of Neocesarea, 
and his brother Athenodorus, whom he persuaded to 
abandon profane literature for the study of Theology ; 
and they attended his lectures five years. Firmilian, also 
bishop of Csesarea in Cappadocia, a distinguished cha- 
racter in his time, was so attached to Origen that he 
strove to prevail upon him to remove into his province 
find reside with him. 

In this situation he composed his commentaries on the 
scriptures, dictating, it is said, to seven notaries and some* 
times more ; and employing as many scribes to take fair 
oopies, the e;cpeoce of which was cheerfully defrayed by 
Ambrosius^ whom Origen had brought over from tBcf 
Valentinians to the catholic church. When he was turn- 
ed sixty, he permitted scribes to copy 'lifter hiitt as he 
delivered his discourses from the pulpit. It was in this 
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of hb life that he drew up his excellent bpokt 
against Cebns, in defence of Christianity. This latter 
was an Epicmean philosopher, who undertook to calum<- 
niate Christianity, in the most outrageous manner. Ori* 
gen most ably answered all his objections, and vindicated 
die tnoidi of his own religion, by the prophecies concern^ 
ing Chris^ by the eridence of miracles, and by an appeal 
to die hoty influence of the gospel evinced in the lives of 
his disciples. This is considered by the leanied to be 
the most valuable of all his writings, which were certain^ 
ly very vohiminous, for Eusebius says he wrote five and 
twenty volumes upon the gospel by Matthew! It must 
be remembered, however, that the ancients gave the tide 
of volume to very small tracts. 

In the persecution imder Maximin, Origen concealed 
himself by retiring to Athens, where, however, he was not 
idle, but continued to write commentaries. In the per- 
secution under Decius, he was apprehended, and though 
then far advanced in life, he shewed an example in his 
own conduct of that fortitude which he had so early in 
life, and so often afterwards, recommended to others. 
He was confined in the interior part of the prison, and 
there fastened with an iron chain, his feet stretched in the 
stocks to the fourth hole, a circumstance evidenUy men- 
tioned by the historian to intimate that it was a posture of 
extreme pain, and where he was kept for several days. 
He bore, with invincible fortitude, a gre^t variety of tor- 
tures to which his persecutors subjected him, taking care 
that they should. not absolutely deprive him of life; and 
at length he was threatened to be burned alive. But nei- 
ther .what he felt, nor what he feared, at all moved him. 
He survived this persecution — ^and .lived to write letters 
afterwards highly edifying to those of his persecuted 
brethren whp. were brought into similar circumstances ; 
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and) at the adv^iQced age of seventy, in tbey^ar-^S^y died 
•at Tyro, a natural death. 

From the death of Maximin to the r^ga of Deciu^ 
the Christians enjoyed considerable repose, -and die gos« 
pel made an extensive progress. Indeed, with the est* 
ception of the sIior.t reign of Maximin, they suffered but 
little persecution for nearly half a century, and the effects 
were but too Qianifest in the melancholy state of tbe 
churches ^ this time,— in the laxity of fheir discipline^ 
and the general lukewarmness which had come upon them 
in their profession. The simplicity and purity jq£ the 
Christian religion was greatly carrupted, and the usual 
concomitants of a season of worldly ease and prosperity^ 
viz. ambition, pride, and luxury, too generally prevailed 
both among pastors and people. In s.uch a state of things, 
it cannot surprize a reflecting mind, that He who walkf 
in the midst of the golden candlesticks, xmd holds die 
stars m his right hand — who has declared that be will 
make all the churches to know that it is He who searches 
the reins and hearts, and will give to every one accord- 
ing to his works — should interpose at this time to vindi- 
cate his own cause, and reclaim tlie waaderings of his 
people. 

No sooner had Decius ascended the throne than a tern- 
pest was raised, in which the fwy of persecution fell in a 
dreadful manner upon the church of Christ. Whether it 
were from an ill-grounded fear of the Christiaas, or from 
a violent zeal for the superstition of his ancestors, does 
not appear ; but it is certain that he issued edicts of the 
most dreadful kind, conmianding the praetors, on pain of 
death, either to extirpate the whole body of Christians 
without exception, or to force them by torments of vari- 
ous kinds to return to the pagan worship. Hence in all 
the provinces of die empire, during a space of two years> 
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nrahitiides of Christian? were pnt to death by the most 
borridl pmnshmeiits which an ingenious barbarity could 
iaTcnt. 

Tlyt trjrnig state of tilings was continued, with more 
•rtessiHtennissien, daring the reigns of Gallns, Valerian, 
Dioeletiaii^ and ethers of the Roman emperors ; but the 
detail is hamssing to the feelings, and instead of prose- 
eating it ckcamstantially, I shall dismiss the subject by an 
extract ftoan Ih. Chandler's History of Persecutions, re- 
Isling to this period. ** The most excessive and outrage- 
ens baibwrities,'' says he, "were made uSe of upon all 
wli0 weald not blaspheme Christ and offer incense to the 
impeticd god?. They were puWickly whipped, — drawn 
by the heels throagh the streets of cities, — ^rackcd till every 
booe of their body was disjointed, — ^had their teeth 
beat out, — their noses, hands, and e«rs cut off, — sharp 
pointed spears run under'their nails, — ^were tortured with 
melted lead t)»rown on their naked bodies, — ^had their eyes 
dug out, — ^their Kmbs cut off, — were condemned to the 
mines, — grouad.between stones, — stoned to death, — burnt 
ajive, — ^thrown headlong from the high buildings, — be- 
headed, — smothared in burning lime kilns,— run through 
the body with sharp spears, — destroyed with hunger, thirst, 
and cold, — thrown to the wild beasts, — broiled on grid- 
irons with slow fires, — cast by heaps into the sea, — cruci- 
fied,-— scraped to death with sharp shells, — torn in pieces 
by the boughs of trees,- — and, in a word, destroyed by all 
the various methods that the most diabolical subtlety and 
malice could devise/' '''' 

When the persecution arose under the emperor Decius^ 
or lather, as it is expressed by a late writer, " when the 

* iDtradsctkm to Iiniborch*a }&tory of the InqoUitioa, toK 1. 
lect. 1. p. 14. Sbonld aoy suspect Dr. Chaadler of having overcharged 
the pictare ia this dreadfiil detail, I must entreat them to look into any of 
the larger histories of thisf period, and they will soon he undeceived* 
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gated of hell were once more opened, and mercile^ft exe* 
cutioners were let loose upon the defenceless choip^hes^ 
who deluged the earth with blood'' (A. D. 849.)> Cypitan 
was presbyter of the church of Carthage^baving beep or- 
dsuned the preceding year. He wns soon -narked- <Hit 
as a victim to imperial fury, but he prudently fled iT<>m 
Carthage, in consequence of which he was proscribed^ 
and his effects were seized. He was censured by -some 
persons as a deserter of his flock ; but the firmness and 

' Christian '^iety with which he afterwards (under the reign 
"of Valerian/ A; D. 258.) laid down his life, afford a pre- 
sumption that he had not retired for want of courage; 
His works, which consist of a collection of his epistles, 
eighty-three in number, and several tracts, contain miich 
information respecting the state of Christiani^ at i}iat 
period, at the same time that they display a benevolent 
and pious mind, and evince mtioh of the character of the 
Christian pastor, in the affectionate solicitude with which 
* he watched ovier his flock. The letters which he wrote 
during his retirement, give a distressing .picture of the 
effects which had been produced upon the churches by 

' that state of tranquillity and exemption from sufferingt 
which, with little interruption, they had enjoyed from the 
death of Severus^, in 51 1, to the ieign of Decius in 249,— • 
a pierioif orabout fdrty ye^rs. 
* ''lt'riiu8tbi§'ownedi^<^^^ says he, '^ihat Uie 

/ "outrageoiw and^^W^^ e^l&dilty, whiditiath abiitot de- 

7' youred ourfl6cTt,\arid contihiie^Wdeveur itUli thi« day, 
"hath happened to "us because 6f blir*siB8; Auce we I^eep 
riot the way of the tiord, nor observe h|fe' heavenly ctim- 
mmds, which were dfesFgifc^^ 6hiist> 

bui'Xdra, fuTfilled the wlFof the father, but We neglect the 
will of Christ. Our principal study is to'gfet money and es- 
tates ; we follow afterpride ; we areat leisure for nodiing but 
emulation aftd quetrrelling, and haver neglected the sim** 
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pBcilj of tlie fidth. We have r«iouiiced this world ixi 
voids only^and not in deed. Eveiy one studies to please 
lumsdf^ and to displease others.*'* It is impossible for 
« not to be stnick with the shocking contrast which diis 
picture presents, to that drawn by TertuUian abont fifity 
jean befixre. It seems even to have staggered the credi- 
bili^ oi Bcme writers. Dr. Jortin, for example, remarks, 
that ^ Cyprian has described, in very strong terms, the 
idaxalion of discipline and manners which had ensued ; 
which yet may require some abatement. His vehement 
temper, his indignation against vioe, and his African elo- 
quence, might induce him to make free with a figure cal- 
led exaggeration/* f But, unhappily, the account of Cy« 
prian is confirmed by the testimony of Eusebius, who was 
aeaily contemporary with him'; and, which is still worse, 
it is put beyond all dispute by the;, immense number of 
; defections from the Christian profession which every 
where abounded when the persec.ution, instituted by De- 
cins, commenced, and which occasioned great commotions 
in all the churches. 

'^ Through too much liberty,'^ sajrs Eusebius, " they 
grew negligent and slothful, envying and reproaching 
one another; waging, as it iirere, civil wars among them- 
selves, bishops quarrelling with bishops, and the people 
divided into parties. Hypocrisy and deceit were grown 
to the highest pitch of wickedness. They were become 
so insensible as not so much as to think of appeasing the 
anger ; but, like atheists, they thought the world 
of any providential government and care, and 
thus added one crime to another. The bishops themselves 
had thrown off all care of religion ; were perpetually con* 
tending with one another, and did nothing but qiiarrel 
with, and threaten, and envy, and hate one another; — 

* Cypriaa^Workt^ epist. xL 
t R«B«rks oaficctet.. Hist. voL Up. 876i 
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w^re ftill of ambttioiEi^ and tympically>^6e4/tlpeir ip^yr^f^j^ 
^v^h W.9^ tbe deploraftle.s^e ^i the ^chui^hef,: wl^ich God, 
as EfisebiDs justly, re^i^d^, firat^ pui^i^ed ^ith ^. geijjille 
hand '^ but; wbep tb^/ grew h^rd^imd ,aQ4 JneuFajbik rP 
ih^^yiceBy he :^a8:{4$ased to letju^heinost grieyou^ per* 
'^ecudbUs upon .tbeip>. wder,' I^4ooktwp>..»^hicb i^sc^ftedcid 
iQ flevmty wd l^gtbi all that had gone befc^.^ k])€^gan 
in the year 302, and lasted ten years. . .^: ^ 

■ . • - '■■'.■■.:■ ^ '.• •■• \v- ■;: -■■^/ ' ^•-•■r:-:;): ■::'..'" ..■ ; r:: 
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In reviewing the history of the chrlstiap church, from 
the first propagation of the gospel lintil t^he re^ii of Con- 
statine. it can scarcely fail to strike the reaaers atiehtioh, 
that the Christian profession is marked, aiinhg thfs period, 
with a peculiar character, in distinction from what it sus- 
tmned after the accession of Constaiitine to the throne, 
when the Christian religion was taKen under his fosterihC" 
care> and supported by tne civil govemmeht. The first 
propagation of me Chriman. faith was' not only uiiaided, 
but directly ojMM^^ed^ m most instances, by civil govcm« 
meiits,.'^n the .dinerent.. countries ^n which it spread. 
Tb^ pubn^iers of the gospel were, m general, plain and 
unlearned mehi and deistitiite ot air worldly mnuence and 
power; their doctnne was, m itself, obnoxious, and tneir 
appearance contemptible; nor could they present to the 
Tiew. of men any other inducement to embrace their tes- 
timo'ny. than' the prospect'bf life and immoitalily in tlie 
world to come ; with the certainty, that through much tn- 
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Wflftiion Mte^iinrs mniBt ttter iiito the kingdom of Ci6d. 
TheraeceK c^tlieir doctrine Mood in direct opposition to 
ihe power cf prinee»,-die wisdom of pinlosophns, the in- 
Ifrigwes of <x>iirtey tfaeenmityofdiepngan priesthood, with 
ill Ae weight of an e^iabhshNl mieni ofidolatrraiid su- 
pentlcion ; it coold;' therefore^ only make its. way by sns- 
taBdhg and o verctoming M the maKoe- alfd tage cf its 
enemies. 

In the Tiew that we have taken of the Christian history 
during the preceding periody it sq>pears uniformly in har- 
mony with this represention. The general character of 
the disciples of Christ is-tha^ o£ a suffering people; and, 
notwithstanding some intervals of repose occasionally in- 
" teiVMi <%/ {fl-^^Ml^ti^ the proglest of the gcfspiel is traced 
in' the blolid^of thft saiBM/ and its power and evidehce 
made conspicuous in prevailing against the most foimi* 
dat^le opposition. 'Thus the excellency of its power ap- 
peiured to be of GhnL andnot of man. ^Vhile the Christian 
cause' was tbiis opposed to the world, and made its way 
by its" own ^Ivme energy, the general purity of its profes- 
sors was preserved ; for, what could induce m^ to em- 
'.bracfe it, but a convictibn of its heavenly origin aiid im- 
'^portwoipef So Ibiig isis the Christian profession was tims 
aituiUed, its success etaied with it. its owd Witness. Bui 
the scen^ is altogether changed, wpen we view the state 
or msCtters after the ascension of ConstaAtirie; for then. 



mir ibr its sake, we see them exalted to worldly honours 
and j^gnitv^ 'and the Uoly and tieaycnly religion of JesUs 
converted trfto* a syst^n of pride, domination, and hypo- 
crisy, ana becomings at length, the mei^s of^ gratirymg 
the vilest lustsaiid passions oT the human tieatt. The 
consequence of sticli a change In the state of thingii may 
be easily antieipa|ed t)^ tl|oie*whohai^ any proper views 
of the corruption of human nature ; and it corresponds 



2M HkM^ of the Christian Church. [ch. ik. 

with matter of fiust For no sooner do we pccceke .the 
teaeheiB in tlie churchy who, in fonner periods, w^ie most 
conspicuous for sustaining the opposition of the persecih* 
ting powers, and animating their flocks to a patient con- 
tinniuakcein* bearing thci eross-^no sooner do we see them 
invested with secular honours, great wiealtb^and.eleTated 
dignity^ than Hit whole object of their lives seems to have 
been absorbed in maintaining their power and pre^'eniinenoef 
and a^iring at dominionover the bodies -and consciences 
of meh» From the days of Constantine, the corruptions 
of the Christian profession proceeded with rapid progress. 
Many eA*ils, probably'^ eieisted- before this periofi, which 
prepared the way for th(& events that. were to follow ;. but 
when the inftuenoei^f the secular power became an 43igine 
of tbe'^rgy, to be exercised- in ^tbeivJcingdoni^ it need 
not be a m^itter of siirprise>thatttie process ^beeame ex- 
ceedingly rapid' in oonyerting the neUgian, of Christ into 
a system of spintoal tyranny,: adolatxy, anperstition^ : and 
hypocrisy; and wbichandvedat it&:fid][ hei^i in the Ro- 
man^hierairchy, wb^i, ithot iscalled^ t^jb.chujlch, be* 
came the smtc^fiiiiquity*- :•:■..:.>.: 

Hiat such ^a display of humane j dept avity as - we shall 
have l^^iail ]n«the>stteceeding events ; of chnroh history, 
sh^d be-^iinb]te4"iu^er-a profession of .iOhriatianityy 
may-¥ery teflsonably •excite i the greatesi astoniabment. 
Maiiy,4lideed, without discriminating between: Cfanstiaai^. 
ty and'^bet 6enra]pitioii^ of it>' have ibfmd what) they 'Con* 
ceii^-a^JsaHcietttjiaslifieiBition of their 4>wn infidelity^ in 
the- many ahomintiti^ns which have been^ and sstill axe, 
coattditled tinder 4be Cbriscianname^ cAcnd^itl inust be 
aHowedrtfaatit isumeof thejnost^plaiisible aoidisucciBssful 
argtuDentsin43ncoiiragbg:and supporting a ia^cal state 
of mitfd, to^paintthi^ Christian system a&it appearsltbs en*- 
gfaie of pd^stcraft^ and the support of epiritaal' tyoanny,' 
id^klatry, : ^and sapiirstition*. But genuia^. • Christianity ia 
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BOii'iiifnre.-aceoiiiitableiDr tbes^ cmomiifcies^ tbasi: fvhat »^ 
called, diereligknt of natiuie is foi^ all the absurd wdsu- 
perstitioiis 'rites of pagaoism,!. • ,. . . 

-it maj be proper^ therefore, te ojbaerve, that the great* 
est imqnitj that h«i. beeot 4i9covered in. what is. called 
the 61m9tian ch«rch> adiBkting.th.e evilja 4t» full e^tent^ . 
is* but die aecomplivshmeiit of what.vas before predicted 
in^tfaeraacisd scriptures ;. aad^ qousider^^ iu this ^h^w, ^:. 
presents- us with • a most p0werful;«Mrguni€S)t juol coAfirmar 
tion of the prophetic. WQrd* In the; ; establishment . ctf^- 
Christianity by Constantine, tbe:Qbstru<:ti<H^ -lybich ha4 
hiifaerto operated against the full manifestation of the an-' 
tichristian: fiower^ being jemoved, the'c^rrent^S ev^Hs- 
gsadofilly. biQugbt matters tp .that .statei m which ^' the 
mask'Ol sin'f became. luUy revealed, *^ sitting in the ^epb-- 
ple.0f6<>d>.nnd shewing himself as God.''; * r -,..:,: 

He i^ostles of tbe Son of God gave mai^y kitimations- 
ur:tfieir writings: c^ the. cormptions which should ^ari^ nn- 
der the Christian . profession at a future periodf 'FbepB . 
were not.wantiag symptoms .of this .even ;in: tbeir own 
days, as appears from the following passages*: . WbeU^ 
the apoBtle^Panl deliviered to the elders of theT cburn^b^t 
£phesiis> .a solemn.waming to/take heed to them^^ye^ . 
and: to -.llifi £^k - over which the Holy GhQ$t rhad fn«4^ . 
them .overseers, he adds, as the reason for it. 'f' fori. ki;i^l»: 
this^ ifaaiiaftei" any dq>arture. $baU grkvous iwoi^^ eqffi ; 
in ^among.yoii, not spariog.the flocki ;^pf .c^ y9ur;:pWQ 
sdyes shall juen arise, .speaking |>ervei:9e-^i9|^^t<^ <I<^W: 
aveay dismfdes pfleK:tl»ecDu'V;jActsaBX«4yiv9Q4s 93^J^§fL; 
loHsyr and fibur iiAuch; be ententaun^ relatiVeitP Iber UfS^s? ^ 
e]ici^a£}Jike:^acliersy;JB. manifest in }tb&ioUcdirii\g .pas* . 
sage;: .i^jfi^:.! fear,:iest by.any means; as rthejaerpentibe^ - 
guikdifre; ..through his .subtilty,.^d your, minds ^should 
becomipted froin the simpUcitiri diat is m i^JmH; : - For 
sacb:are.=fislse apostlesj^ deceitful ^workeifs^: traosforming 
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|he9^elv«fi iiUQ tlie AfK^sUes of Christ iiandnoiniurni;^ 

fpr^jli is po gre«>( thiikg if his aunislsers «lMr^be tlrdlitifofa^ 
l^i^t^-mAM^rs of^tig^teous^ ISy> i^ 

«bpuld {»pQe^ from false tedcfaen, n «trf plainly -^Wii 
by* the apo^ct fi[et;er« V 'f Bntlihare wttii fklse'jtM^ibe^ 
al6p^4mpQg.tbe,*pe(tpile Bvealiai tbetetshafl ^jTalseitisfltb^ 
^^ jifiong yott^avidm^piiYiJj&^haH Mtigw^HttMniabfo^liere^ 
.$ks^-^\^i;i:dteying;W JLpni ^^hatboM^t tb^in^'aKcUbriiig^ 
io^ upi^fi^ftliamseiveaiM^ift^iusmi inaiiiy' sbalV 

folJo^KriibeirpfinliciousMiKays^ byr0Guati>o£<wiio9ii^*way 
p£]^ifthAhaU<beeintsp(du6ii>of4. ^^tpdtltrougb^^Tetousnesa 
sl^U l^^vwiihi.feigwd j^oids makiriAMlpduaiSise b£ yotf> 
wh(toejadgiimtBowb£ff loiig^tm^ iifigibrf^Jlb(;«k^tbi4ir 
damnation siumbemtb not/^ ii^ .j^et. ii^a<4itai '^6<^%Ke^ 
passi^s, whichv' wtchoiany to<ii«rs «ba)/iiiigHt b^<«KldMk!edj; 
^mrbatcvlated u> 9m^^4ke^tnti(Ai <df*GhnM^s^t^the 
danspeb 4iey should be-^Apa^fied to^piM<4ibi^^ t^Mftf^; 
V£ may? addv the;iRc>llimng^ v^h]<)h HOti'&iii)^ #»rel^lfe ' t)^ 
descHbe&' the nafure i&f ^thf! aipo9C&<«y \)liii%'i6bMllli vjdke 
pl^e^iand^ .at a period yenfbtqJr^Mi] th<d>«(ftie'Mf^itte 
ptedicdonsrwei^ddiievel.*^^ NbwiAie^iSjMrit'^pe4ki^l^^^ 
predsly^ Ukijuvtbcplatl^ i6ma&so»e'dikall depjlt%4M^ thi^ 
f»lb>>:{pvsng^;liiaed i^>ii(edvcN^gi^lritsrJs^''do<$dib^^''^ 
deTYfei3speaki]^litent)<bypd^rMy,^t4i^ dtaHsi^^kS^ 

jtoaiidihgiio;aibstfiiiifiom\i«e^ dr^efft 

tpibe-teQeiieed^tk tbkbksgmiigii|itiielo»n0tl6ibel^V^i^itf 
knovtfthrf-tnidiVV^lt:^. hii iWsu: rj jygdfat;^^l&ik»bw 
aJw^i^dmVin tiKFl^tfliiB^^ lilfte^ (^tft^iD^^/Mf^i^ 

men 8baUibek>V€r8«bf{dMir/0Wiiis^H^^aM^ 
proud/ blasphemers, disobedicM^j^^flt^Mfeiy^fa^MI^^^ 
!miiQ^3^cMilhoat n^tnealt£hl^mi'triti^b^ kc^ 

^tia^inoohtinenf^i^tidroe^ite^^H^tlf 
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««it(iV8^;headjrp UglMadnded, lovers dt pl^ostir^ tdore 
tliia loyto^ of Qod^^iaviDgiOifonti'- of 'godlines^^ boit 
d^iniil^ifaefXHKer. Aefeof/^^^^ But of 

9ft l}»9 predicfcUms:.contain£d in the^ th^ 

Qioiit putkyarindexprcsB description of the antibhristian 
pow«)r tbftfcjihoiild arise under the Christian tianie, i^ the 
£E4l0friiig.v.:^ft Kq^ we beseech yoit, brethren^ by tbe 
QMlMg^of dw liord Jesus.Christy and .by oar gathering 
togjethftr ^iftoto iiim> that ye be not ^oon shaken in sdnd, 
or be^tfcMbled;^ ncitber by spirit, nor by word, nor by let- 
tei;-as fitom n^ .as diat the day of Christ is at hand« Let 
no man deceive you by any means : for that day shall not 
com^p «acoept;there come a: falling away first, and that 
man qf siit be rereided^ the.son of pecdition ; who oppos- 
eth an4.^eMb«|tb himself above all. that is called God^- or 
that is ^orsliipp^-} so that he aa God sitbeth in the tem>- 
ple pC Gpd,, shewing himself that Jae is G.od. Remember 
ye notj[ tk^m^ when I was yet wiih y.ou^ I told yon these 
tlung&^• And-npw ye kAow, ^i^hat M^ithholcjieth thfa.be 
might be revealed in hi^ ttmev . . :For * tbe-mystery ^ of , ini- 
quity .dpth^jBJre^dy work ;.anly: he who^now letteth'will let, 
until be be.'tlakcMl pu(:Pf,;dii3jvay;::apd then. shall that 
wicked bQ.r€^«;i^edy..whon( the EtfurdsbaUt consume with 
the spirit ,oflii$ niiE>u|h,ii;Q4u«hiditkstroy with the bright; 

iies». of his com^ii ::ey^4^^'^^^ coming is i^t<^rijiiie 
woi^gf:of. ^!$^By:.wilh aU.pa^/Qr,iaad:6JignS| j^^iying 
wond^iliki fi^rW^alltd^steifvableQfisaQf.nittrighrtttohsaess 
ki.diem <kM periahivbH^use^tbfiyfXOccived Aot th^dove of 
tbci tni^.'t}u4:tihey>might(be'sav«di? HiThess. u.:^— 10. 
o l9,,thi$irep]^esent%tio]|of; the. apostacy from the purity 
•f ithe 4Plirip|iiftt9 ^ih andikts-mflu^eey which tenninated 

4 IF 

in. dtp liAsuiijofvsia.sitlixig in the temple of God^ we may 
notioe^th^itbllQwia^^particulara... .; 

.Iv Tl»t.^;afH^>Urd^scribeftita:Qrigin as taking placie 
in his OW3V day. '' • The, mystery «of- iniquity- doth i^lieady 
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Work," ver. 7. The seed was then sown ; idolady wag 
already t^tealing into the 'churches. I Cor. x. 14. A to* 
luntary humility and worshipping of angek. CdL li, 18^ 
Men of corrupt minds, destitute of the truth, suppotiiig^ 
that gain was godliness, and teaching things which diey 
ought not, for filthy lucre-sake. Men of this cast appear 
to have early abounded, and, as acting not wholly in di« 
rect opposition to Christianity, but corrupting it in the 
way of deceit and hypocrisy. During the wbole progress 
towards the full revelation of the man of sin, there was 
no direct disavowal of the truth of Christianitf ; it was 
'* a form of godliness without the power of it.** 

2. There is an evident intimation in this passage of an 
obstacle or hindrance in the way of this power being fol- 
ly revealed. ** And now ye know what witbboldeth that 
he might be revealed in his tiihe. For the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work, only he who now lettetb will 
let, until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that 
wicked be revealed, &c." ver. 6, ?• Without going into 
any minute and critical examination of these versesi, it is 
obvious that the wicked power which is here' the subject 
of the apostle's dbcourse, and denominated the man of sin, 
had not then been fully displayed, and that there existed 
some obstacle to a complete revelation of the mystery of 
iniquity* The apostle uses a particular caution when 
hinting at it ; but the Thessalonians, he says, knew of it ; 
probably from the explanation he had given them ver- 
bally, when he was with them. It can scarcely be ques- 
tioned, that the hindrance or obstacle, referred to in these 
words, was the heathen or pagan Roman government, or 
civil power, that acted as a restraint upon the pride and 
domination of the clergy, through whom the man of sin 
ultimately arrived at his power and authority, as will after- 
wards appear. The extreme caution which the apoatle 
discovers in speaking of this restraint, renders it not im- 
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praUUe Att h WW MNnethiiig rdaang to the higher pow- 
cr; Ck we can easiir coaoeire hoir improper it would 
hare beem to declare io plaia temu that the existing go- 
TCDHDcnft of Rome should cxNue to aa end. Thexe is a 
lemaricaUe pas&age in Tenullian's Apology, diat maj 
serve to justify the sense which Protestanu put upon these 
Tcrses; and since it was written long befbie the accooH 
plishmeni of the predicdous, it deserves the more att«n« 
tioo. " CStfjstians,'' says he, '^ are under a particular 
necessity of pra^-ing for the emperors, and for the continu- 
ed state of the empire ; because we know that dreadful 
power which hangs over the world, and the conclusion of 
the age, wliich threatens the most horrible evils, is ra- 
stnuned by the continuance of the time appointed for tha 
Roman ^empire. This is what we would not experience; 
and while we piay that it may be deferred, we hereby shew 
omr good wiU to the perpetuit}- of the Jtoman state.'** 
From this extract it is verv manifest that the Christians, 
even in Tertullian's time, a hundred and tweity yaars be- 
fore the pagaa government of Rome came to its end, look- 
ed forward to that period ^ pregnant with calamity to 
the cause of Christ ; though it is probable they did not 
accurately understand the manner in which tlie evils should 
be brought on the church. And this indeed the event 
pioved to he the case. jPor wlule the long and harrasing 
persecutions, which^were cairied on by the pagan Roman 
emperon, continue^ aiid all secular advantages were on 
theside^f jMigaziism,. there was little encouragement for 
aiiy one to.emboBBce Chri^uimity^ who did not discern 
somewhat, of its truth and excellence. Many of the errors, 
indeed, of seveinl centuries,, jhe fruit of vain plulosophy, 
paved the way ibr theievente which, followed ; but the bin- 
drance was not effectually removed, until Constantine the 
empeffW,on professinghimself 4 Christian^ undertook to con* 

* Tertoflisift Apolof^ di, xsziL 
VoL» I. £ e 
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vert the kingdom of Christ into a kingdom of this world, by 
exalting die teachers of Christianity to the same st^te' of 
affluence, grandeur, and influence in the empire as haa 
been enjoyed by pagan priests iamd secular officers iii the 
state. The professed ministers of Jesus having now a 
wide field opened to them for gratifying their lust of pow- 
er, wealth, and dignity, the connection bietween. tUc 
Christian faith and the cross was at an end. What'folr 
lowed was the kingdom of the clergy, siipplantipg the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

3. It is worthy of observation, in what language the 
apostle describes the revelation of the man of sin, when 
this hindrance, or let^ should be removed. '' And then 

shall that wicked be revealed, whose coming is after 

the working of Satan, with all power, atid signs^ and lyiiig 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrightedusness 
in them that perish." He had before described' 'tms 
power, and personified him as ''the son of perdition^ 
who oppbseth and exalteth himself^ above idl ttiat is cafl- 
ed God, or that is Ti^orshipped; so that be, WCr'd^iJ siffetTb' 
in the teihple of God shewing himself that he i^'Cfed?^ 

Every feature in this description cotrespibiid^ td'^tliat 
of a religious power, in the assumption of divllie a\ifli6- 
rity, divine honours, and divine worship ;' apower-^iiich' 
should arrogate the prerogatives of thfe' Most TiibH,hav- 
ing its seat in the temple or house of God, and^ wMcli 
should be carried on by Satan's influence, with- all deceits 
hypocrisy, and tyranny; and with this corresponds- die' 
figurative representation given of the sanfe^ power, fteV* 

xiii. 5 — 8. ^"*'- 

As many things in the Christian profession, before die* 
the reign of Constantine, made way for the kingdom of 
the clergy, so, after they were raised to stations of tem- 
poral dignity and power, it was not wholly at one stride 
that they arrived at the climax here depicted by the in-* 
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nor the reformatiqn of its abuses were effected in a da? ; 
'^CTil men'tad seducers waxed worse and worse." There 
was a^coiirse of mutually deceiving and being deceived. 
The conscience of man is not blunted all at once ainiinst 
the <kmYictions of guilt; and there is something uncom* 
jBcmly eiEpf essive in the apostle's words, when he describes 
the blessed.; God as giving men up to strong delusions, that 
they all might be damned who believed not the truth, but 
had pleasure in unrighteousness ; and this he represents 
as the iiecessary consequence of their not receiving the 
love of tlie trutjb that they might be saved. 

In the sequel, it will appear, that when the bishops were 
once exalted to wealth, power, and authority, this exalta^ 
tipn was of itself the prolific source of every corrupt fruit. 
Learning, eloquence, and influence, were chiefly exerted 
to maintain their own personal dominion and popularity. 
Contests for pre-eminence over each, other, became th^ 
succedaiieum of the ancient contention for the faith, and 
its influepce over the world. Power was an engine of 
support to the different factions; and the aword of perse- 
cution, which, for three centuries, had been drawn by 
the |>agans against the followers of Christ, the besotted 
ecclesiastics employed against each other in defence of 
what was now called ^^ the holy catholic church.^ 

The history of this church from the acce^on of Con- 
standxie to the period when the bishop of Rome was ele- 
vated to supreme authority, discovers a progressive ap* 
proximation to that state of things, denoted in scripture 
by the. revelation of " the man of sin sitting in the temple 
of God." All the violent contentions, the assembling of 
councils^ the persecutions alternately carried on by the 
different parties, were so many means of preparing the 
way for the assumption of spiritual tyranny, and the ido- 
latry and superstition of tli^ Roman hierarchy. In all 
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these transactions^ the substitution 6f human for 
authority, cont^tions §bout wordd instead of • tbe 
0ne6 ddivered to the saints; pomp and splendour 
i^orship, for ibt jprimitiTe simplicity ; and worldly 
and dignity, instead of the self-denied labonn of loye ail< 
bearing the cross ;-rthis- baneful change operated in 
ening the human mind as to the real nature of tme 
tianity, until, in process of time, it was lost sight of. 
When Jesus Christ was interrogated by the Ro 
governor concerning his kingdom, he replied, '^ My ki 



dom is not of this world." This is a maxim of nnspeak^a 
able importance in his religion ; and almost every coi 
tnption that has arisen, and by which this heavenly insl 
tQtion has been debased, from time to time, may be 



vk one way or other> to a departure from that great an- — 
fundamental principle of the Christian kingdom. It m a^— 
therefore, b^ of importance td the reader to keep his ey^-^< 
ateadily fixed upon it^ while perusing the following page.^ 
as that atone can enable him to trace the kii^om €iAm.^ 
Son of God, amidst the labyrinths of error and diftoiioJ? 
whicl^ he will preselktiy have to explore. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WB ftTATBf»¥ GkltlSTlANITY FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
' C^fffiTA-Kt'INB ^O TUB RISE OF THE WALI>£N£E6.. 

A. t). 306— 800. 



•■t 



SECTION I. . 

d'iriew of'the reign of Canstantine, and the establishment of 
' 'Ciri»Hanity as the religiim of the Roman empire* 



A.D. S06— 337. 

\ 

•AT the ccfmmencement of the fourth century of the 
Cbri9ttair^fa/^e Roman empire was under the dominion 
^ ibtir-flionaTchff; of whom two, viz. Diocletian and 
Maximin Herculeus, were of superior rank, and each dis- 
tinguished by the title of Augustus ; while the other 
two, Constantius Chlorus and Maximinus Galerius, sus- 
tained a [Subordinate dignity, and were honoured with the 
humbler appellation of Cjesars. 

Diocletian was raised to the throne in the year 284, 
consequently had swayed the iniperial sceptre sixteen 
years ; but, -though much addicted to superstition, he eh* 
tertained no aversion to the Christians ; and during this 
})eriod they had enjoyed a large portion of outward p6ace. 
C<mstantius Chlorus, to whose lot it fell to exercise the 
iorereign flower in Gaul and the western provinces, was 
a Hiild and amiable prince, under whose government we 
find ao traces of persecution. He had himself abandon- 
ed the absurdities of Polytheism, and treated the Chris- 
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tians with benevolence and respect. The principal' 'oMc^ 
of hi» palace were executed by Christians; He lo^e^. 
their persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained n6^ 
dislike to their religious principles. This alarnfed the ; 
pagan priests, whose interests were so intimately 6onnebt^' 
ed with the continuance of the ancient superstitions, ada 
who apprehending, not without reason, that,tc> their great' 
detriment, the Christian teligidh was becoming daily *; 
more universal and triumphant throughout the empire,' 
addressed themselves to Diocletian, whom they knew to 
be of a timorous and credulous disposition, isnd by ficti* 
tious oracles and other perfidious stratagems, endeavoured' 
to engage him to persecute the. Chris tians.* 

The treacherous arts of a selfish and superstitious priest;^' 
hood, failed, however, for some time, to ihbve DrbC^letian* 
Their recourse was next had to Maximinns Gaterius^one 
of the Caesars, who had married the daughter of Dioisl^* 
tian ; a prince, whose gross ignorancie of every thing biit ' 
niiKtary af&irs, was accompanied with a fierde atid savage 
temper, which rendered him a proper instrutnent for exe- ' 
cuting their designs. Stimulated by the niaiicioui^ insi-^ 
nuations of the heathen priests, the suggestions of a su- 
perstitious mother, and the ferocity of his own natural 
temper, he importuned Diocletian in So urgent a manner, 
for an edict against the Christians,' that hip, at length, ob- " 
tained his horrid pur pose. -f- 

It seems to have been the practice of the Roman em^ 
perors about this time, to take up their rcfsidence occasion- 
ally at Nicomedia, the capital bf the province oif Bythi- 
nia— ttte place from whence Pliny addressed his cele- 
brated letter to Trajan. J This city, for Its* beauty and" 
greatness has been compared to Rome; Aiitioch, ancl 
Alexandria ; but. What is more to ray purpose, it abound-* 

* Mosheiin, Cent. iv. eh. l« t Mosheim, Ubi supnu 

t See pag« tiS. 
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xd with ChristiaiiSy even firom the days of the apostles.* 
Qipdetian having taken ap his abode at Nicomedia, Gi^ 
1^118, his son-in-law, had come to spend the winter with 
him. . In the year 302, the latter prevailed upon his col- 
leagise to gjant an edict for pulling down all the places of 
WOKship. belonging, to the Christians^ to bum all thdr 
lvv>ks an4 wdtiogs, and to deprive diem of all their civil 
rights and-rpnvileges, and reader them incapable of any 
honours' or civil promotion. This first edict, though ii« 
gPXQiis.and severe, did not extend to the lives of the 
Qiristians, . for Diocletian was much averse to slaughter 
and bloodshed. It was, however, merdy a prelude to 
what was to follow ; for, not long after the publicaticm of 
tlus. tot edictt a fire broke out at two difi*erent times in 
the.pal^ioe.of Nieomedia, where CJalerius lodged with Dio- 
cletian, llie former, though in all probability the real 
incendiary, thr^v all the odium of this upon the Chris- 
tiai^j^as an act of revenge, and the credulous Diocletian, 
toQ e&iiy persuaded of the truth of this charge, caused 
ti&e'most inhuman torments to be inflicted upon multitudes 
of diem at.Nicomedia. 

Soon after this, a new edict was issued, ordering all 
the bishops, pastors, and public teachers, throughout the 
empire, tpb^. apprehended and imprisoned; hoping, pro* 
bably, that if the leaders could be once effectually 
silenced, their respective flocks might be easily dispersed. 
Nor did his iphuinan policy stop there ; for, a third edict 
was presently issued, by which it was ordered, that all 
softs 'o)r torments should be employed, and the most in- 
toTerable punishinents resorted to, in order to force the 
discifJes of Jesus to renounce theyr profession and sacri- 
fice to the heathen gods. The consequence was, that an 
immense number of persons became the victims of this 
cruel stratagem throughout every part of the Roman em- 

• 1 Peter, L i. 
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pire, except those who had the felicity to be placed nnder 
the mild and equitable government of Constantiua Chlci- 
tw^ The shameful manner in which multitudes of thenl 
were punished^ it would be difficult to relate without viGhp 
lating the rules of decency, aod, in the present day, would 
scarcely obtain credit; while others were put to deatlik; 
after having their constancy tried by tedious and inexr 
pressible torments, and not a few sent to the mines, where 
they were doomed to linger out the remiains of a miserr 
able life in poverty and bondage. 

In the third year of this horrible persecution (A. D. 
304.) a fourth ediet was published by Diocletian, at th6 
instigation ofvQalerius, commissioning the magistrates to 
force all Christians, without distinction of rank or sex, ix> 
sacrifice to the gods, and authorizing them to employ all 
sorts of torments, with the view of driving them to this 
act of apostacy. The diligence and zeal of iJbe Roman 
magistrates in the execution of this inhuman edict, ulti-r 
matdy reduced the Christian profession to a very low 
ebb ; for this horrid persecution lasted ten years. 

The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were strictly and 
cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, who had 
long hated the Christians, and who delighted in acts of 
blood and violence. It is the remark of Gibbon, when 
speaking of Maximian and Galerius, that the minds of 
those princes had never been enlightened by scienee«r 
Education had never softened their temper. They owed 
their greatness to their swords ; and in their most devated 
fortune they still retaim^ their superstitious prejudices of 
soldiers and peasants. Maximian swayed the sceptre over 
the provinces of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where b^ 
gratified his own inclination by yielding a rigorous obe^ 
dience to the stern demands of Diocletian. - 

A learned French writer. Monsieur Godeau, computes^ 
that in this tenth persecution, as it is commonly termed, 
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there were not less than seventeen thousand Christians 
put to death in the space of one month. And that '' dur- 
ing the continuance of it, in the province of Egypt alone, 
no less than one hundred and fifty thousand persons died 
by the violoice of their persecutors ; and five times that 
number through the fatigues of banishment, or in the 
public mines to which they were condemned .*** 

Galerius now no longer made a secret of his ambitious 
designs* He obliged Diocletian and Maximian to resign 
the imperial dignity, and got himself declared emperor of 
the east, resigning the west, for the present, to Constan- 
tins Chlorus, at that time in Britain, with the ill state of 
whose health he was well acquainted. 

But Divme Providence was now preparing more tran- 
quil times for the church ; and, in order to this, it con- 
founded the schemes of Galerius, and brought his coun- 
sels to nothing. In the year 306, Constantius Chlorus, 
finding -his end approaching, wrote to Galerius to send 
him his son Constantine, who had been kept as an hostage 
at court« The request was refused ; but, coming to the 
ears of young Constantine, and aware of the danger of 
his situation, he resolved to attempt his escape, and seiz- 
ing a favourable moment, he made the best of his way for 
Britain, and, to prevent pursuit, is said to have killed all 
the post horses on his route. He arrived at York just in 
time to witness the death of his father Constantius, who 
had in the mean time nominated his son as his successor ; 
and the army, without waiting to consult Galerius, imme- 
diately pronounced Constantine emperor of the west, in 
the room of his father — a proceeding which must have 

• 

* See a sermon of Dr. Caluny's, on Matt. xvi. 18. I am well aware 

' that Mr. Gibbon has laboured to dimuusii the naraber of martyrs on this 

tiyhig occasion, and to shew that they were inconsiderable indeed; but 

efeo hb own account of things, when impartiaUy weighed, will be found to 

juftiiy all I have said of it. 

Vot. I. F f 
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stung the tyrant to the heart, who was nevertheless oblig- 
ed to submit, and even to confirm the appointment with 
the outward marks of his' approbation. 

Npt long after this (A,D. 311.) Galerins himself, the 
author of all this series of complicated suffering to the 
Christians, was reduced to the brink of the grave by a 
dreadful and lingering disease, in which he suffered hoi*- 
rors that no language can expres(s. ** The frequent dis- 
appointments of his ambitious views,^ says Gribbon, " the 
experience of six years of persecution, and the salutary 
reflections which a lingering and painful distemper sug- 
gested to the mind of Galerius, at length convinced him 
that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient 
to extirpate, a whole people, or to subdue their religiotis 
prejudices/' Desirous of repairing the mischief that he 
had occasioned, he publbhed in his own name, and in 
those of Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, which, 
after a pompous recital of the imperial titles, proceeded 
in the following manner : 

" Among the iinportant cares which have occupied our 
minds for the utility and preservation of the empire, it was 
our intention to correct and re-establish all things accord- 
ing to the ancient laws and public discipline of the Ro- 
mans. We were particularly desirous of reclaiming, into 
the way of reason and nature, the deluded Christians who 
had renounced the religion and ceremonies instituted by 
their fathers ; and presumptuously despising the practice 
of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws and opinions 
according to the dictates of their fancy, and had col- 
lected a various society from the different provinces of 
our empire. The edicts which we have published, to en- 
force the worship of the gods, having exposed many of 
the Christians to danger and distress, many having suf- 
fered death, and many more, who still persist in their 
impious folly, being left destitute of any public exercise 
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4>f religion^ we are disposed to extend to those unhappy 
men the effects of our wonted clemency. We permit 
them, therefore, freely to profess their private opinions, 
and to assemble in th^sb conventicles without fear of mo- 
lestation, provided always that they preserve a due respect 
to the established laws and government. By another re- 
script, we shall signify our intentions to the judges and 
magistrates ; and tre hope that our indulgence will engage 
the Christians tQ' offer up their prayers to the Deity whom 
they ado^eyfor our safety and prosperity ^ for their own, and 
for that of the republic." * 

■ This important edict was issued and set up at Nico* 
media, on the 13th April, 311; but the wretched Galerius 
did not long survive its publication; for he died about 
the beginning of May, under torments the most excru- 
ciating, and in the nature of his complaint and manner of 
bis death, very niuch resembling the case of Herod. 
After hb death, Maximin succeeded him in the govern* 
ment of the provinces of Asia. In the first six months of 
his new reign he affected to adopt the prudent counsels of 
his predecessor; and, though he never condescended to 
secure the tranquillity of the church by a public edict, he 
caused a circular letter to be addressed to all the gover- 
nors and magistrates of the provinces, expatiating on the 
imperial clemency, acknowledging the invincible obsti- 
nacy of the Christians, and diluting the officers of justic^e 
to cease their ineffectual prosecutions, and to connive at 
the secret assemblies of thos^ enthtisiasts. In consequence 
of these orders, 3ays Gibbon, great numbers of Chris- 
tians were released from prison, or delivered from the 
mines. " The confessors, singing hymns of triumph, re- 
turned into their owncountries ; and those who had yield- 
lEid to the violence of the 'tempest^ solicited with tears of 

* Gibbon** DecEne and tf 8U> vol. ii. ^h* 16* 
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repentaQce, their re-admission into the bosom of the 
church.''* . 

This treacherous calm/however, was of short duration. 
Cruelty and superstition were the ruling passions of the 
s^ul of Maximin — ^the former suggested the means^ the 
latter pointed out the objects, of persecution. He was 
devoted to the worship of the pagan deities, to the study 
of magic^ and to the belief of oracles. Happily, whikr 
this bigotted monarch was preparing fresh measures of 
violence against the Christians with deliberate policy, a 
civil war broke out between himself and his colleague 
licinius, which occupied his whole attention; and his 
defeat and death taking place soon after, delivered the 
Christians from this last and most implacable of their 
enemies* 

The government of the Roman world, which, a few 
years before, had been administered by no less than six 
emperors at one time, now. became divided between Con- 
stantine and Licinius, who immediately granted to the 
Christians permission to live according to their own ]aws 
and institutions, a privilege which was still more clearly 
ascertained by an edict drawn up at Milan, in the year 
313. By this edict every subject of die empire was al- 
lowed to profess either Christianity or paganism umno- 
lested. It also secured the places of Christian worship, 
and even directed the restoration of whatever property 
they had been dispossessed by the late persecution. The 
rival princes, however, were not long in seeking or find- 
ing occasion to turn their arms, against each other, in the 
issue of which, Licinius fell, and. left bis competitor in the 
undisturbed possession of the empire. 

No character has been exhibited to posterity in lights 
more contradictory and irreconcileable than that of Con- 

* Declme and FaU, vd. ii. ch. 16* 
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standiie. Christian writers, transported with his profes- 
sion of their faith, have magnified his abiUties and virtues 
ta excess, and thrown an almost celestial splendour over 
cv«y part of the portrait; while the pagan historians 
have spread their gloomy shades upon the canvas, and 
obscured every trait that was great and amiable. 

The circumstances attending his conversion to Chris* 
tianity, are too familiar to most readers, to render any 
thing like a minute detail of them proper in this place. 
His father Constantius had shewn himself very favour^ 
ably disposed towards the Christians, and Constantine 
gave-early indications of a desire to protect and favour its 
professors. If we may credit his own assertion, he had 
been an indignant spectator of the savage cruelties which 
had been inflicted by the hands of the Roman soldiers, 
on those citizens whose religion was their only crime. In 
the east and in the west he had seen the different effects 
of severity and indulgence, and as the former was ren 
dered still more odious, by the example of Galerius, his 
implacable enemy, the latter was recommended to his 
imitation by the authority and advice of a dying father. 
These tolerant principles were displayed alike both to- 
wards Pagans and Christians, before the emperor had 
avowed any peculiar attachihent towards the latter. It is 
true, nevertheless, that he did not always maintain this 
state of indifference ; he appears evidently to have been 
convinced of the folly and impiety of the pagan supersti- 
tion, which induced him to exhort all his subjects earnest- 
ly to embrace the gospel, and at length to employ all the 
force of his authority to abolish the ancient heathen wor- 
ship. 

According to hiis own account, he was marching at the 
head of his army, from France into Italy, against Max- 
entius, on an expedition, which he was fully aware, in- 
volved in it his future destiny. Oppressed with extreme 
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linxiety^ and reflecting that he needed a force supericnr to 
arms^ for subduing the sorceries and magic of his adver- 
sarjy he anxiously looked out for the aid of some deity, 
as that which alone could secure him success. About 
noon^ when the sun began to decline, whilst praying for 
supernatural aid, a luminous cross was seen by the em- 
peror and his army, in the air, above the sun, inscribed 
with the words, " By this conquer," at the sight of 
.which, amazement overpowered both himself and th<B 
soldiery on the expedition with him. He continued to 
ponder on the event till night, when, in a dream, the 
author of Christianity appeared to him, to confirm the 
vision, directing him, at the same time, to make the sym- 
bol of the cross his military ensign."^ 

* Few things have occasioned more perplenty to the writers of eccle- 
siastical history, and set them more at variance, thaki this vision of Con- 
stantino. Mr. Milner, whose credulity upon most occasions is snffioientily 
apparent, entertains no donbt of the reality of the miracle ; and, such is )n» 
inconsistency with his own Theological creed, that he resolves it into an 
answer to Constantine^s importaaate prayer. *' He prayed, he implored," 
says he, ^^ with much vehemence and importunity, and God left him not 
Imanswered." (As tliou[;h the blessed God woald listen to any prayer biit 
that of faith! Prov. xv. 8. and Hcb. xi. 6.) Dr. Haweis gives op th* 
miracle altogether, and seems to consider the whole as an imposition. 
The learned Mosheim is evidently perplexed about it, and seems at a loss 
in what light to consider it — and so^ also is his tninslator. *' The whole 
story," says the latter, ** is attended with difficulties which render it, both 
as a miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, to say no more.*' . If any 
should think the subject worthy of further investigation, I wonld recom- 
mend to their perusal a very ingenious and learned disquisition upon it, 
subjoined as an appendix to the first volume of Dr. Gregorys Church 
History, written by Mr. Hcnely of Rendlesham. They wili there find a 
compressed account of the opinions of the different writers on the sAbjert, 
and the following deductions not unfairly drawn from the whole — ^That 
Eosebius, who received the account of this extraordinary scene from the 
mouth of Constantino himself, and who wrote the life of that emperor, does 
not appear to have given any credit to it, though the latter attested it by tm 
iMf A — that neither the day, the year, the time, nor the place of thb vinon is 
recorded— that there is no evidence that any one of the army saw the phe- 
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Constantine vanquished his adversary ; and no sooner 
was he made master of Rome, by the destruction of Max* 
* totius, than he honoured the cross by putting a spear of 
'that form into the hand of the statue erected for him at 
%ome. He now built places for Christian worship, and 
Shewed great beneficence to the poor. He encouraged 
the meeting of bishops in synods — ^honoured them with 
Tiis presence, and employed himself continually in aggran* 
dizing the church. He removed the seat of empire to 
Byzantium, which he embellished, enlarged^ and honour- 
ed with the name of Constantinople, and prohibited, by a 
severe edict, the performance of any pagan rites and 
ijeremoiiies throughout the city. His religious zeal aug- 
mented with his years ; and towards the close of his life, 
several imperial edicts were issued for the demolition of 
the heathen temples, and the prevention of any sacrifices 
tipon their altars. He was on the other hand, scrupulous- 
ly attentive to the religious rites and ceremonies which 
vrere prescribed by the Christian clergy. He fasted ; ob- 
^ served the feasts in commemoration of the martyrs, and 
devoutly watched the whole night on the vigils of the 
^^ts. And, in his last illness, he summoned to the im- 
perial palace at Nicomedia, several Christian bishops, 
fervently requesting to receive from them the ordinance 
of baptism, and solemnly protesting his intentions of 
spetkding the remainder of his life' as the disciple of 

Bomenon besides the emperor — that the accoants given of it by the emperor 
at different times do not quadrate— that the whole story is replete with 

• 

contradictions — and that there exists a presumption diametrically opposite 
to the intent of the alleged miracle, in the declaration of Christ to the Ro* 
inan governor, ^^ My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of 
tins worid, then would my servants fight, &c.** — and that, in a word, the 
powerful inducements of policy, and party, the obvious character of Con« 
ftaiit4n,e,>uid the opinions of the times, when judiciously considered and 
properly combmed, present in themselves an easy solution of the whole 
contrivance and fraud* 
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Christ. He was accordingly baptized by EusebiuS;^ bis-- 
hop of that city ; after that he entirely laid aside his pnp- 
pie and regal robes, and continued to wear a white gar- 
ment till the day of his death, which, after a short illness^ 
took place on the 22nd^of May, in the year 337, at the 
age of sixty-four, having reigned thirty-tliree years.* 

The extraordinary occurrences of the life of Constant 
tine produced an entire change in the whole of the Chns^" 
tian profession. Its friends were now no longer called 
to endure patiently the hatred of the world— -to take up 
their cross, and press after a conformity to Christ in'his 
sufferings, and, through much tribulation, to i^nier bis^ 
kingdom; but tbey were to bask in the sunshine dip 
worldly prosperity, enjoying the sniiles of tlie great, and 
connecting with their profession the riches and honours oF 
this present world — the baneful effects of which begwi 
i^peedily to devejope themselves. So long as ft e 'Chris- 
iians were persecuted by the heathen on accotiiit of their 
faith and practices, they were driven. to thie gbspfeff as 
their only source of consolation and support; iafid' they 
found it every way sufficient for their * utmost needl ' The 
animating principles which it imparted, raised their xiimd!^ 
superior to the enjoyments of this world, and iii the liope 
of life and immortality, they were happy, even if called to 
lay down their lives for the sake of their profession •' And 
herein the power of their religion was consprcuoas. ; It 
was not with them an empty speculation^ floating in uie 
mind, destitute of any influence upon the will* aria&e 
affections. While it induced theni to coiint no sacrifice 
too costly which they were called to mak^fof the go'spers 
sake, they were led by it to exercise the mdst ferteut 
Christian affection one towards another— io istyinpa^hize 
tenderly with each other in all their sorrows wd aistresscs 
«--an4i by bearing one anothers burdens, tney FumUecl 

* Eusebiui'ft Life of Constantinei h. iV. 3u6t» - 
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their Lord's new command of brotherly love. This was 
the prominent feature in Christianity during the first 
three centuries. The writings of the apostles and evan- 
gelists all breathe this amiable spirit, and abound with 
exhortations to cultivate this God-like disposition ; and 
so conspicuous was the exercise of it among the primitive 
Christians, that it was commonly remarked by their ene- 
mies, and recommended by them as worthy of imitation. 

Such, however, is the depravity of human nature, that^ 
as they enjoyed any intervals from persecution^ they be- 
came more profligate in their morals and more litigious 
in their tempers. But now that the restraint was wholly 
taken ofl^, by Constantine, the churches endowed, and 
riches and honours liberally conferred on the clergy ; 
when he authorised them to sit as judges upon the con- 
sciences and faith of others, he confirmed them in the*^ 
spirit of this world — the spirit of pride, avarice, domina- 
tion, and ambition — -the indulgence of which, has, in all 
ages, proved fatal to the purity, peace, and happiness of 
the kingdom of Christ. This inconsistent conduct of the 
leading men among them, in professing a religion, the 
prominent characteristics of which are humility and self- 
denial, and at the same time aspiring after the pleasures 
and the honours of this world, seems to have forcibly 
struck the very heathens themselves. Hence, an historian 
of the latter class, who lived shortly after the time of Con- 
stantine, remarks concerning the bishops of Rome, " It 
would be well if, despising the magnificence of the city, 
they would imitate some of the bishops of provincial 
towns, whose temperance in eating and drinking, plain- 
ness of apparel, and looking above the world, recom- 
mended them to the deity and his true worshippers.*'* 

Now they began to new-model the Christian church, 
the government of which was, as far las possible, arrange<d 

• Ammiainii MarcelUnng, b. sxvii. p. 362. 

Vol. L Gg 
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^conformably to the government of the state. The empe* 
ror himself assumed the title of bishop— and clainied the 
power of regnlating its external affairs ; and he ana his 
successors convened councils^ in which tjiey presided, 
and determined all matters of discipline. The bis^hops 
corresponded to those magistrates who^e jurisdiction was 
confined to single cities ; the metropolitans to the pro- 
consuls or presidents of provinces ^ the priniat^ to the 
emperor's vicars, each of whom goverjie^ one of the im- 
perial provinces. Canons and prebendaries of cathedral 
churches took their rise from the societies of ecclesiastics, 
which Eusebius, bishop of Verceil, and after him Augus- 
tine, formed in their houses, and in which these prelates 
were styled their fathers and masters.* 

This constitution of things was an entire departure from 
the order of worship, established under divine direction 
by the apostles of Christ in the primitive churches. In 
fact, scarcely any two things could be more dissiniikr 
than was the simplicity of the godpel dispensation fromi 
the hierajrchy established under Constantine the (Sircat. 
^* Let none,'' says Dr. Mosheim, alluding to the first and 
second centuries, " confound the bishops of this primitive 
and golden period of the church, with those of whom we 
read in the following agies. For though they were both 
designated by the same naihe, yet they differed extreme- 
ly, in many respects. A bishop, diiring' the first a^ia 
second ceiitiiries, was a person who had thi care of 'oni^ 

Christian assembly, which, al that time, was, gi^ne^lv 

• ' •• • ' ' ' * « ' }'■■.'' 
speaking, small enough to be contained in a private 

house. In this assembly, he acted hot so dauch widi tht 

" '■'■•'"a-'*' ■-• 

au^ority pf a hiaster, as with the zeial and diligence df k 
faithful servant. The churches also, in those'^rly tim<^^ 
were entirely independent; none of them subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction, hut each one goverfied by bis own 

* Priesd^'s ffistoxy of the CormptioiB of .Chmtiaiiity, Vol ik p. S4«. 
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rjoleis and its own laws. Nothing is more evident than 
the perfect equality that reigned among the primitiye 
cfamrches ; nor does there ever appear, in the first centuiy, 
the smallest trace of that association of provincial 
churches, from which councils and metropolitans derive 
their origin.'** To which we may add, that the first 
churches acknowledged no earthly potentate as tHeir 
head. This had been expressly prohibited by their di- 
vine Master. ^' The kings of the Gentiles," said he, 
*' exercise lordship over them ; and they that exercise an 
authority upon them are termed benefactors* But with 
you it shall not be so ; — ^let him that is greatest among 
you be as the younger, and he that is chief, as he that 
doth serve^^l* Again, " Be not ye called Rabbi ; for one 
is ypiy master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. And 
call no man your father upon the earth ^ for one is your 
father who is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters ; 
for one is your master, even Christ. But, he that is great- 
e3t among you shall be your servant; and, whosoever 
exsdteth himself shall be abased, while he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.''}; These divine maxims, which 
are in perfect unison with the whole tenor of the New 
Testament, were entirely disregarded by the ecclesiastics 
who undertook to new*mpdel the constitution of the 
Christian churchy under the auspices of Constantine, ana 
whom, as a matter of courtesy, they condescended to 
make its ea^hly head. But to proceed, 

THius restored to the full exercise of their liberty, their 
churches rebuilt, and the imperial edicts every w;here 
poblished in their favour, these new bishops immediately 
began to discover what spirit they were of. As their se- 
veral revenues increased, they grew more ambitious, less 
capable of contradiction, more haughty and arrogant in 

..• £cdet.iIi»t.Yol,i.jp.i05-^iar. f Jjakemt5,f6. 
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• their J^e]i\aYJour, J ,|iuw^ xjuwr^somi? ia tl^f^ir, tempera, v «Dd 
, i»,o^ jeg^y4^es9, J of ; ^h^^impWcity^ ^(i4 ^ravily qfi dleir 
. grofef^lpq.ftQd.j^l^Jwr^Cit^r-. ...C!p|a»taAtWJ(!^'B.>lftt^i5<gftfibrd 
, ^J)U9|ismt;t3 proof, ft^ , idjye jpft\oi^^ie9 , .and ,siink»o«tie$, liat 
i:eigp?d fW»op« ; fttePRv = Ad^vertingj , t^t?. .t^ . viQleoji • quarrel 

ppLn<?ip^ l^^^ enU«t^cl, ^: bp§Jt qf t^eir, coHf^gpfii • 9^ tteir 
^^pe9(:iye a,y?^ilig^nes, jt^p states to therp, tl^^tj i)t jiyM^^a yery 
gpevo^s ^\ug.t9,infa^-t^ySm,fP gre^tj.a j^i^nj^eri^iE p^r^ns 
di,yi<jled,iptopar4;ie3|,ftfl4 ^^e^fci^lipps di^agri^ei^giM^^g 
tlien^LS^lv^s. .. ]He e?irBe^tly,jWijsbes .jto <^ii^^ \|i^idif- 
fl^reRci^^, jbwt m spit€;.|of, j^l his ^ffon^,they^p^msted\in 
..i^^?^;.;S?".^'^F^.'^~lT^% ^?&Vf i^*9^. ^m:^ p^lmti9^.[€»«n- 

j^ioipx^jh^t tbQ^ >jr]M}, f)ug^n p> h^ye^b^it tUe^farenipst 
|n, maintaining a t^rp^bejcls aJ^(^io%,^.:vpp^QeftWe c^s- 
posi)tioi^:tj^w^d$^ea9b^^^ o ^^hM ?^9^^^ 

frjfjmijon^e.^other, jq.^ ,5c^9iialqH9,«,»d.itet^^)^ 

giving occasipp tq-t^^,c^9WW9a W^Sl§Si8f Cferfeiifrililyjto 
. ^9ffap(i,(lerid«.tty?i^,^^^,..^ -: ^^,. .,,,,-. ^i j,^;^ :,,,; 

, Tp p^t- aq en(|j tff ;.s^^^ pio- 

ceedii\g^, Ipe^^uipn^ CQuni?il^ jo.,ftqs); .fttiiAdeaiin 

Frai^pe.in.ord^r^if i^j^^jc^^^^^ a. friendly 

; ^n^ Chris tip <?pii}gpwj*^j^ EfffdiHagbaUei^ibn. 

^ .^Pd p3^ert^d , ^a^lvh/s jpfl iffipcej , ^tjo ; Sfstofyg^p^s^ ii^nd > fair. 
, mony a^pg thepi,.,^^,v:^i^^ ^e 'bad^qn- 

Pad this first of the j^f^fttiapj.eftvperoisjia^^ 
l,M?^> ?1^M^ ^Ipt^MF^XiPiif^^ wfei^l^ fop published. ifi> ft vour ' 
«'-f^^? fj^rigtiapg^ h^ ha^M^At^ wbe^^^gbod, 

and impartial governor. That decree, without particu- 
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'^ciarising^ Any sectaf or partis, ^iive full liberty to JtlFof 
' Aeitkf b4>th';Cl^stians and Pagans^ to follow whatever 
b 1 leligioti^ • flrofessioii seemfed to them ^ most eligible. But 
f^libat: 'tifberrty "^as ^f no Ibhjg diiratioh^ aid was. soon 
:>)abridg«d*ifi reffet^nceto Ikith Christisms iofd heathens^ 
i«jFov:aldion^ in ihat edict he hkd^ commanded that the 
•>r^laoes ^f %ofthip and other effects should be restored to 
ii£hristiails ih-generaly it waib soon followed by another, 
y vhich ffeitriicfe this grant to ** the catholic CHUitt;)i." 
"Afteir this, In a letteir to Miltiades, bishop of Rome, com- 
;:']pbLilting' of tile differences fomented by the Africlui 
- bishops^^he'^ls hitn, tliathe had so great a reveretfce 
• for '*^ the; catholic church/' that he would libt have him 
Sttfferiiti^toy place, any schism or difference whatsoever 
^'to exist.'- Tbete ar(6 in his letters many things whith 
-^fliavoor trf the sftme spirit,' and which can leave us in no 
v'doubtj thati'b^ "the catholic faith and church" we are 
. 10 iind£(rsbihd' that which w^s approved by those bishops 
I ■ wh» h^^tb^ greatest interest in his favour. 

And with regard to his treatment of the Pagans, it was 

Oil fla^iit^yiblsltito of the'first principle of Christianity, 

as wfeU -fts bf'tfee extellent edict which he had formerly 

-issued.'^ M^ftihihit^A by Jdzx^ the woir&hip of idols in 

/.citk» JAbd:^66ufttrljr-^fcomA no statues of tlae 

. » ig^is :'shottldi • be ^ erecttd'/'riiii: - ahy sacrifices offered upbn 

iqAeir altart/'latid sent int6 'Ml the provinces. Christian 

'prcsidenU, fotbrdtding the pakain priests to offer sacrifice, 

iAnd coiifiiMiitog'te^^^fotni&'the'hohom^s dueto their cha- 

-^mTteO's^^nd' stBlians^th^S' endeavouring to support the 

.iJdngdom afjOhi*ftt> WhicR-is hbt ofthis worid, by means 

altogether worldly, viz^the'^prosbects and' rewards of 

wcffiaiy honottr iriifd ^r(tfehn&t. ^^ ^^^^ 

It can escbite no l^r^ri^e^ thAt thb'^e^^ersohs Who could 
^idse the kitting <Jf theafd edici^/ to'suppress the ancient 
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religion of the empire^ 9bould be i^gaidst toLenttiag anj 
^ects among thei|iiselves that should presume to diff^ 
from them on any articles of the Christian faith or disci* 
pline. For nothing 'Cian before evident than that, if ihe 
civil magistrate is veste^l with^ authority to prohihit reljk 
gious opinions, or punish Jthe i^ettors jof ^them, .merely 
because in his view they are eri;one9us^,i^^uft^ece$8jaiily 
follow, that he has an eq\ial right to punisl^; a professing 
Christian whose sentiments^ or piactice^ dii^^r from .hi% 
own, as he would have, to punish thosfs of ^ Fagan p]^ 
Mahommedan. If l^e magistrate's jurisdicti^ ^^^tend jta 
his exercising a control over the hprnajii jHif^d in one in^ 
stance, it.wiU be impossible consistently to «^^py it to hin^ 
in any other; and as his own judgment is^^ jn al|. c$^Sjes,r 
the authori^ standard of what ;» tiptb. qi^ ^ot, in re^* 
ligion, he be^s the sword^ on this princip^f, to pl^^sh, 
every deviation fi'(m|^that^ta^dard which J^^ hqs ;e^eted9 
whether fbun^ in Cbristiaii^ Jew, pr Pagan. fFluis^ if Cour 
stantine and his bishops, wer^ ju^tifi^d i^ s^l^d^g ^lea* 
thenisn^ by the civil power, bec^ug^ they ;|)jelieved it er- 
roneojus, Diocletian and G^Iienus wi^h th^ir, priesjs, were 
equally right in prohibiting Christianity by civil, laws^ 
because they belieyed it to .be not only fal^ejmdfjimpiousy 
but blaspH^y again^t^ their gods, and evei^ as.borderi^> 

upon athei^ itself,, , r. - ^ ^ . . '> . i.^ 
It has been .well i-em^rked by & 'sei^sihle wfiter, Aat 
^men have Jbt^ very Ipng in 4faco^Qgring,.,an4 even jj^ 
seem scarcely to bp.ve di^9ove^ed, tb^t tjije reKgiqiji 15 of 
too delicate a nature ^o, be cgmpeUe^, ty;tb^^e<W%eJfl9L4 
plements of hiunaji authority and, worldly sanction^,- ,:JLet 
the. law of the lapd pestripiin vice,,and injustice oij^yfi^yr 
kind, as ruinous to the peace and order of society ; .{(^i- 
this is its proper province : but let it not tamper with re- 
ligion, by attempting to enforce its exercises atid 'lluties. 
These, unless they be fre^-will offerings, are nothing . 
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they are worse [than nothing.] By such an unnatural 
aflianc^y ' and ill-judged aid, hjrpocri'sy and superstition 
aiayy indeed, be greatly promoted ;. but genuine pietn^ 
never feil^'tb suffer.'** 

T6e sentiiiients of ihe primitive Christians fbr the first 
tbree centuries, in reference to the divinity of the Saviour, 
^ere, generally spealSng, pretty uniform, nor do therc^ 
appear to have been toy public controversies regarding 
dds leadihg^ article W the Christian KitJi. But a dispute 
now arose, which may be said to have involved all Chris- 
tendom'in a flame. It originated in the church of Alex- 
andria^ 'm Egypt, between Alexander and Arius, two of 
tKe pitstors 6f that churchy and soon spread itself i£ito 
other churches, enil^ming bishops against bishops, who; 
and^r the pretext of supporting divine truth, excited tu- 
mults, 'and fomented the most deadly strifes and hattedi 
towards eaeh other. These divisions of the prelates set 
ther^i«Eiople tdgelher by the eiars, and the dispute Was 
managed with such violence, that it involved the whole 
Christian world, ited gave occai^ion to the heatbens to ridi« 
cide ttte Christian religion upon their public theatres^i' 
'^^The occasidn of this dispute, which is well known by 
th^ name of'^' the A^ian CoifTBovBRSY,*^ seems to 
kave been 'i^pl;^ this-. Alexander, one of the prelidtes of 
that dfaurch, 8{>eakin^ upoh the subject of the Trinity, had 
affirmed that there was *^ an unity in the ITrinity, and 
perficularly thai the Son Was co-eternal, and constfbstan- 
dal, and of the same dignity with tthe Pather.**^ Arius 
ebjebted to this language, and* argued diat ^' If the 
Rtiier begat the Son, he who was begotten muist have a 
iegixmihg of his existence; and from heiib^, say s he, 'tis 
tioahifest that there was a time when he (the Son) was 

noty^Scc. ■■■ 

.;.•■'.../ .. .. ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ • -"^ "• 

* Caombell's Lectures on Ecdes. Hi3t toL 1. p. 73. 
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It is wholly incompatible with the object of this history 
to discuss points of Christian doctrine; but the reader wilt 
probably, excuse a few remarks on this extraordinary con- 
troversy. It is scarcely possible for any one }irho enter- 
tains a reverential regard for the great God^ not. to be 
struck with the presumption of poor, finite, erring^iBoirtaJs/ 
daring to investigate, in the rash and inconsiderate man-' 
ner that was now done, a, subject of such awful import A3 
the modus of the divine existence. We no sooner turn 
our thoughts to this question than pur reeblp capacities 
are overwfielnied with the immensity of the subjects 
Reason, in its most improved state, can carry us but a 
little way in our discoveries of God ; and, if we are wise, 
we shall receive in simplicity of mind, every information 
which the great Krst Cause hath been pleased to afford 
us concerning himself in his holy word. There, indeed^ 
we learn with certainty, what may be also inferred frosor 
the works of creation and providence, that there is a God, 
who at first called the universe into being, and who still 
upholds and governs all things. But the works of crea- 
tion and providence could never teach us, what the scrip- 
tures make abundantly plain, — that there is in this one 
immense being, a distinction of Father, Wprd^ and Spirit— 
a distinction which lies at the foundation of the^nrhole econo- 
my of our redemption. Men, in the pride of their hearts, 
may ask, how can fhese things be f But we are under 
no obligation to explain that point to theni. And, in- 
deed, it will be early enough for them to put the question^ 
wh^i they shall have explained how body^ soul, and spirit 
constitute one individual human person. Every child may 
see that this distinction pervades the whole of divine 
revelation, and especially the New Testament. The 
Father is always represented as sustaining the majesty 
of the Godhead ; as the great moral governor of the world, 
giving'laws to his creatures, enforced 1by the sanctions, of 
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the rewards and ptinishments of a futare state. Tiie Worp 
is described as becoming incarnate to accomplish the 
purposes of the" Father's love in th?* redemption of the 
gnilty. And the Holy Spirit as the efficient agents 
canying into eifect the purpose of the Father and the 
grace of the Son, on the hearts of the elect. But then it 
never leads us to conceive of the Son of God, abstract- 
edly from his' incarnation. The Word was made 
FLESHy or assumed a human body^ and thus '' that holy 
thing which was born of the virgin, was the Son of 
God.'^ The doctrine of " eternal generation" was un- 
Imown to the inspired writers, and, unquestionably, hatch- 
ed in the school of Alexandria. Happy had it been for 
the Christian world, could they have rested satisfied with 
the simple doctrine of divine revelation on this sublime 
subject ; not seeking to be wise beyond what is written. 
Much as I dislike the character of Athanasius, it is only 
due to him to say, that he hath in a few words said all 
that can with propriety be said on this subject. '^ The 
Fathe*',** says he, '* cannot be the Son, nor the Son the 
Fadier ; and the Holy Ghost is never called by the name 
of the Son, but is called the Spirit of the Father and of 
the Son. The Holy Trinity is but one divine nature and 
one God. This is sufficient for^the faithful; human know- 
ledge goes no further. The Cherubims vail the rest witli 
their wings.* 

But let the reader mark how these ecclesiastical com- 
^tants represent each others' opinions. Arius, in a let* 
ter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, thus states the sentiments 
of Alexander. '' God is always and the Son always— the 
same time the Father, the same time the Son — the Son 
co-exists with God unbegottenly^ being ever begotten, 
lieihg unbegottenTy begotten — God was not before the 

Soin/ iko not iii coneeption, or the least point of time, he 

-■„■,.■■ -ii ."■••' - • .- •■ ■ ■' _. " .• 

* Lake i. 31—35. John i. 14. 
Vot. L H U 
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Ibeiiig eV^r God, '^vfe'r'ft Son— For ihe SbWli'oWt Vtf Odfl 
hitds^ff* Aiexatider, ^h the c6ntrary/4fl 'rkttdr^o'lSte 
l)ifeKop of dbiiskntiiiOi^le, ' §ivfes u^ the db^rint' «f ^AHA 
inih^^ "Thetewaa ft'^tfnife'Wheft tH^te 

was rib 'Soh of (jod, ' ^d tfeit h^ wh6 befort wa^ iibt, 
afkeffwaris eJsisted/b^hg'Marde'^ whenso^yerhi^^^^aSttitide, 
jiis't as any man what^ciifV^rV and that thfei^efetfe^hi^^^as 
i6f a Mutable Tiatilre; inS' eqiially receptiVie^df 'Vite'*^a 

• viftufe;"«td;'* • ■ ■ ' =• -""-^^ • ■ ^•" '■ ''•■'■-•■■ "^j'^-- 

lif these things* weife ipnbUcly taught ififchd ^Vowfed^^by 
these ineh/as each rejlrieseiits the btb^ir's ^fefiKWentty "^tty 
sober man wiB surely^thiAk'thit theif bdthiAeri^ 
I'^preh^n^on, For lekviri^ ttt^ pkin laA^tiage'rif •^tti^ute, 
ind mtrbdiiciiig terifas df ^eh^'Wa ihV^iitititfiiitft^arabfc- 
tarinfe of pure reTClatiOA/ and kt la'st divMirt^ the whote df 
t2hrist^domon'accottlit#it:^' •' -' ^-^'^^^"''^ .nyjul:^:^ 
' ' Numerons exp^dfeti^ 'wteife' tfifedte/btfng^^^lAll^itodfer 
afid Atioii to one mindf th^ ei^^i WaJdlP cc^^^eti- 
dfng' to become a mcfllitAy li^^twedi *thtiii'i birt tkH-ttt- 
teinpfe' proved fnnties's; * ffe'^Wofe'tt^^^ tHfeto-^dt 

Alexahdria, e^^hbrtin^ AeW to' lay ksffle tti^iY dlffen^fe^s 
arid b^coke redoil^ited^ tb^^ach 61JIe^^ ''He iWferins iti^ta 
that he had diligently examined the rise and*pr6]^i^er^ of 
this dispute,. aftd^tbl^^chie^rfiwwJrth^tOCjC^^iw of the differ- 

tfetffibifiS V4rta fhfir'iH^ffe**d^ he' promised hifiife«fi *lte'to^ 
3ig,don.fo^ , neace Vout4 have it^ ^eslre^d'e^fept'^'^'B^fef- 
j!ni»KtsTiAlaHwider tJb»ti.%H(?4wqwf4,fr9wh^^^ 

'fkeftSm^kiiii' »rtti^; \fet He h^d itt^prfld«n!^-«tta#Wi 
wigt^lie; ^6iiia riot eveh'iaVe thou^t ' 61^ W whitt^ ^ 

*rom'"'4if rate itijh of d!fepiitafci'oiit;''^attd 
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iKqieia tjaei^^elyes. of ^ohig^.and difficult a oature^ as 
J(^at. jtlfej^.pooild not l>e exactly compfehcQded or suitably 
jex^ati^dr.; . Apd lliat to iasist oa s^ch points )>cfpre the 
:PWP^..PPuld produce no other eiTect than to make some 
of. them tftlk blasphemy, and others turn sclysmatics.'"*^ . 
. I'bis.^qnestiona^bly was excellent advice^ but religious 
animositi^ ,are .not so easily removed ; and the ecclesias- 
tical comb.atai>ts were too warmly engaged to listen to 
such salutary counsel. Finding all other resourses inef- 
fectual, the;emperor was at length under the necessity of 
i^^^ing letters to. the bishops of the several provinces <)f 
4jbe empire, enjoining them to assemble together at Nice^ 
.ii^ Bythii^a,. which was accordingly done. A. JDf* v!25. 
This, is wUajt goes by the name of f the, first general 
jpounpi^", . Tt>eji;iumber. of bishops was three, hundre^.i^nd 
eighteen, besides a multitude of presbyters, .deaconf, 
:Aqplytl^;sts^,aml others, amopnt^agin the whole, to^.itwo 
..^us{^ncl:.^4'-i^ji^yr:^ig}>t person^. Tlie ecclesiastical 
historiap^ iOt^Qfi^ M^% th^t in this .vast cpUection of the 
•bisbpps, ^(fujfi^y^i^j^e. ^emjirk^^ble for their gravity,, pat^^ce 
qndef .J^u^'eripgs, laodpsty, intpgrity, and eloquenqe, , yet 
jh^S ^hi^Sfl^^ii^^! there wer^ others, of very, opposite 
;PharftCi;q's.t„„. 



• . I > : • 



'* l^t^lrias'llifeofCoUlAiitiDe^b.l. cli.6S. 
- ' 1 ^t:^* ^IfatticiD^iMkK!M>f. LactuitiaB^ ,am|;the besmty aod pvity of |ii« style, 

^ifffi }4^ 8ft9fWf, fb f^v.ejr^f .autbor of the fvoirth ceotnry, aod place Mm. np« 

on an e^iialitj|[ wi^ some of t^ne most accomplished writers of antient Rome. 

j&itriistcd with ihe education of CrispuiL the unfortonate son 6f Conistan- 
^Jftc^^honk'thatmoi^aiT^ afterwards par to death, Lactaatioi, amidst the 
H^iiiidOttm af a eooit, vnt3 distingi^uM oal]r.-by hia talants and.liit.poYerty. 
7j||^l|i(iDc^pp^.W(V^. consists^ a master^ xefi^tatioii of Pagaqism, . ftn4 ft 
.yarned, com^arj&on between it and Christianity. It is to the indelible 

dissrace-of the age, that while a number of fanatic moidu and popular de« 
* d&n^ obtained the higheststatiohs tii tht chui^, a man^hopOsseised the 
-'IcMtaiBt^ivf Anstotle, ^tb the eloquence of Cicttw, vhp moiM piiilowpihy 
r*iibrptf|^0B^4«dim eaiwst jMo^ witbaUiMie^pr^ 

:^'ighte|ted.andc»Mndtng,. shouM be permitted. |o lanf^tth without 
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Od fhe day appointed for holding the council, the bis- 
hops and inferior clergy were assembled in the largest 
room in the palace, rows of seats being placed on each 
side of it ; and all hdving taken their places, they waited, 
standing in respectful silence for the emperor, who, being 
preceded by several of his friends, at length made his- ap» 
pearance, as Eusebins says, like an angel of God, exceed- 
ing all his attendants, in size, gracefulness and strength; 
and dazzling all eyes with the splendour of his dress ; but 
shewing the greatest humility and modesty in his manner 
of walking, gesturie, and behaviour. Having taken his 
station in the middle of the upper part of the room, near 
a low chair that was ^covered with gold, he did not sit 
down, till the fatliert desired it. 

Air being now seated, says Eusebius, the bishop whose 
place was the first on his right hand (Mahnboufg informs 
us it was Etistathiiis, patriarch of Antioch)j i^se," and 
addressing the' emperor, ghye thanks to God * on his ac- 
count, congratulating the church on its prosperotks caur 
dition,' brought about by his means, and particularly in 
the destriiction of the idolatrous worship of Pliganism. 
Then sitting' down; the emperor himself addressed the 
coliipahy in Latin, expressing his happiness at seeing 

tinction or reward. It is, however, but too common a case, that the ser- 
▼ice'wfaich'is rendered to a party, "is rated higher than tiiM Vhic^' is ren- 
dered to mankind in' general. ' *ilie defence of a siiigle 'di^nte'sbiill raised 
man to eminence and foftiin^ ; whiltf tteienlightoiing nf tbomndB, the im- 
proving of the heartfl, the monk, the judgments, and religious sentiinents of . 
the natiop, shall frequently b.e passed over, AvitJi scarcely the cold return df 
fhiltless praise.** — Gregory*8 ChMrch HUiory, vol. i. p. J24. 

^ Si^ wa4th^ taste of the times and the people, tliat li^etantiiiii; ifrfio '- 
was'afhan dfkai^fng andnSal^ltfqncne^, a man of sound senthneoCi, exr 
teifsive knowledge, a^dinefiensive -life, the most exce^ent of the Latin 
fkt^ers, and Justly c^ed the, Christian Cicero, was in want of common ne^ 
ccMaiiles ; while Ambrose, who was not worthy to carry his books, was elect* * 
ed'to the rich s^ of IMRHm ; and this when tlie people deeded' IMeir oim 
biaiH>itt."'-»jroMjMnVBd^. J2«^^ ..... 
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theoTBH met OB 80 glorious an occasion as the amicable 
setdenent^of /|J1 their differences^ which, he said, ha4 
given bimmoie- concern than all' his in^rs ; but that these 
beittg*at an'-end, be bad nothing more at heart than to bc^ 
the sieaos of settling the peace of the church ; and he con*, 
eluded with expressing his easiest wish that they would^ 
as speedily as possible, remove every cause of dissention, 
and lay the foundation of a lasting peace. What he said 
in Latin was interpreted to the fathers in Greek. 

Imnediately after this speech, this excellent emperor 
was witness to a scene which must have afiprded him a. 
Tery unjMromising prospect as to the success of his pro- 
ject for peace. For before they entered upon the discus- 
sion of any thing that related to the great object of theit 
meeting, the bishops began with complaining to the em- 
pesor of each other, and vindicating themselves. To 
eyecy thing that was said, he gave a patient hearing, and 
by his mildnesss and great address, speaking to them in 
Greek (which he was in some measure aUe to do) he at 
length prevailed upon them to come to an agreement, 
says Eusebius, not only with respect to their private dif* 
ferences, but also with regard to the two great objects of 
tbj^ir assembling — ^the rule of faith as it respected the 
Arian controversy, and the time of celebrating Easter. 

Socrates says, that the bishops having put into the em- 
peror's hands writen libels, coQtainiDg their complaints 
against each other, he. threw them all together into the 
fite, advising them, according fo the doctrine of Christ, 
to forgive one another as they themselves hoped to be 
forgiven* Sofisomen says, that the bishops having made 
their complaints in person, the emperor bade them reduce 
them- all into writing, and that on the day which he had 
appointed to consider thcifi, he said, as he threw all tlie 
billets unopiened into the fire, that it did not belong to 
him to decide the differences of Christian bidK>ps, jsnd 



t^{tbe hearii^g of tbe^ mjualj^bQ.^^reAj^i^t^t^AJVflf 

.judgment*''^. .. ,,,., ,,T. .! i^ ;.-.-.,'.•->.> -j'ij i*.- lx»07J yiij >^\ 

. Howfi^er, the amp^lW »ltiiwt§ly,imcc^^ji|i ^m^fr^ 

mg thqw to sppie 4«grpe 4>fvt^mp0r;i wdutt^i^o^l^ 

flHiuqiitly..p^ocee4eil mj goft*-- e«j:ilc4ti ^^c4£a^>^yi>^i^Nr6^ 

4^)4, orthodox fe^i^r ^n4f whicfardK)m.t||i^plftc0.il/l^ere j^Mj 
were assembled^ bears the title of the NicfcKR-ijj jTlne 
principal persons who ^Pf^^^aJ^d toikilh^>9(|l9u(fi^^ 
^fistei4 him if\xh^fib]kiAi^mt(9k%iinifiiy^^ 
Nibcomedio^, iXbe<^i)tftfQf:iStk^»iaiid'M«ri» of (Ckik^ilfinr; 
^nd the persoa vibo fchi«fltf .'0|>po«eid ^thenf afuwb tfttikbdie 

iil^.c^lipf^ pf AUi|Jta»4rm^ ,hllt?»muqhirQQnfifleli) ^r% this 

, , No. 90<viejr, wj^re the d^fiff^.Wlfl ^WOR^ ^d*%i^Pi}BriH 
dVftwiiMP, rt>*n,theyj5v^fl;S^Bt/jq So^kl^^»s(lb^!)^»hi^1» 
pf ELppje^jwho, in the{thif,t^»tbtc^9^ 
!iy;efe,pr^^e^ ^tWQ bRfHJjf^ja^d fil^R€«^^vft*l#h^8q<>f»r 
%med , them ,iu . th^e, ,wprdft ; "nW^iifimi§l»//«ith ©Itf 
njputlj; that.whiqli. IWf fefii^i?*itW«l^4%felKi«ftw»ri9ittrijrf 

> r As iknittttetiiif)cii«teftitj^<)i«l|k^h/i^ gMlllfy^^e «ia«Ws,SPMJMi 
" We believe in one Gb(), tbfi Fathejr Almignty, maker, of all things. 

tilings in heaven, and things on ea^th ; who for ns men, and for onr salvatioiu 
i^ft)Ji»'doWknU't^bs^ttC^Ai'iiM;^4t^d V^^^ 

the third di^, aad ^iKsefl^ka 'iiit«^ib^ U^terisi^n4 fMeii>ti^5^eM9iK^ikb 
ana jU|« 4^S: m^ iMithtQ ^IfEoly l%03iU; > Aadtlbejis^iJiMlic ^noKlnipdbtvlR; 

when Uie Son of God was not ^ that he wf» not before bo was bonir; ihat ' 
M^ #a^ jiiiiUi ^'noiiiihg, or bf anotiSer^siibltafi^e* or'^Deing ; or thaftili 
IS create, orrfiaijgfablc, o^^^^ff^K^.H ^ j^iu Maj.i.K ' 



%y^blkAil^\ifVb^'i\^hn^ bishops, 

for the good of the catholic andapostolic chufch^/'ffiother 
^f'lhfe Ha^tA. We anathematize ftll those wh6'ikall 
^Af^ to l^tfUdict the decrees of the great and holy coliiii 
iSy>wMcl|'^tt^^^a^mbled at Nic^^ in the presei^t^e of tMi 
WMIf^tlftiliMl^li^MeiBble prince; the emiverot Cohsttaii- 
Ipbfb.^ ' 'lA&d liO thiii all the biahops answeredv " We c6ri- 
Kttttdit^f--''^'^' '** •''■■' - 

^' : Tbif thtMiji > ibegan t^eir disctussions ' on ■ the igth of 
J^m, ^MoA «nded'thetn &n the 25th of Adgn st/ bf the i$aiM 
.jemi9^i^) to the joy of Constantine/ the defeat '<]^Aii\i(s, 
iM''l4ie)tMimpbiof-tbe^|itha9itadia^ party; Eiisebiu^ of 
'NiieMiedi^ ^> rixfi^an'^oihi^it^bifihopd, <^pp6s^' the getter- 
ml Ujtkkie df'ihtficicmnoil^ add rejected the Woixlce^ 
tial. BW^Sn^id^iheatAeiSfe^ ittw Meiall a tnihortty, and 
'thftt^th^'^^^nM^iViB^ determined tri enforce tfespect to 
<tiid**ksMdAs*lrf^e ysbtrikdilj^ ftftr; tilti- 

qbtttely^fiubS^^^ ^th^'^eonfiby^on' 'of <i^ith. ' Ttie' pehXf- 
iftg^ patiy *thfe<* 'ffcre^i^^^d 'ttM eixeiimmuiiteat:^ -Arius^itid 
hte fbfi«i;v^,itibtokl((ng th^''f6i*itier frOffn 'Aldxd^ndHi. 
'ijeia«8^H¥eriftt6sd'\Wlrt€^*t(^til* tbift dhiiiiches^ in Egypl^ 
Lybia, and Pppjtapo)^,,i^i:)jM^^qf;^jt}xw,A in- 

(fAfmiag^^W 4bat/^h»; holyii^yRo^thad^ooikdeBinedr. the 
Dtifmolifl-oi^A<liusj« ttft(i h^ •ftdly^d^iiifttihr^d'th^ti'fl^ for 
the celebration of Etottr'i ^elSihoj^^^^^^ 

^»ameK,i^ffa«i^»yw^ .WJiwi\>d«9^e4Jbiilg<^3WdriHeAded}(<^e 
•mtiflie sj^idndidly toektod the4ashdpv^£lIed>th^poctefisi^, 
ite'Vj^f tlfetli1s6tf(«irfebrf 'hAii^/B^^^ ^'WaVl- 

f^,lbhQn[i>^Hl4t/^yy ^Lppth^s^o^ whafinight /e^jcq^l .the orest in 

ii^i0d«imi»cr icltoq«ienle#«^^hii»'>ttey'eAo«i them<^ 

MV*8hftiigWfilV'fo5Varai^tHfe!fi«f^rtri^^bt« 



640 hist0y4^4ke(Aristiam^Ch^ {cHitsi. 

Jhe saw int^ their- tentperg, afid wiU*^as^ratagifr.ttir:l(&e 
haughtinesir and pride that uiflueaoed9on», MMljite^CDvy 
and hatred tfiat prevailed im others.''*' r « .;• >>< 
: It requires ootx the spirit of prophecy) tcantieipttte^tke 
effects which must .flow fmm the disgraceful < pnHseedfaigs 
of this general ccancilt though Constantine himself wmie 
letters^ j^njoining amversal eonformity to ifts.deereeSy.aBdl 
urges as a reason for it, that ** what they had decreed was 
the will of God, and that the agreement of so great a 
number of such bishops was by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost/* It laid the foundation fpjr a system of persecu- 
tion of a complexion altogether new — professed Christi- 
ans tyrannising over ithe consciences of each other, and, as 
.will be seen in the seqiieV infticting tortiire aaA dmritii^ 
upon each other feit greater than they hod* ever sustained 
from their heathen persecutors. Th^ emperor's first let- 
ilers were iifiild a^ gentle, but he was s6on[ persuaded in- 
to more violent nfieasures ; for out of his ^i^dt 2eid to 
extiiiguish heresy, he issued edicts agaanst ^I'such as bib 
iavourite bishops persuaded lHm.;wem.ilbet a<Hbi)irs;*(ais 
abettors of it, and particularly agaifi»t^ lih^'NoVtttiaiMi^ 
Valentinians, Marciotiists, and others, whbfitt', lifter te^' 
proaching with being " enemies of !b:Tij.th, .^^structiye. 
counsellors," See. he deprives of . the. Uberty iif^ v^eetr 
ing for worship, either in public or prvvatei -pkieesv 
and gives all their oratories to the orthodox damrch. Atit^ 
frith respect to the discomfited party, ^banished Ami 
himself, commanded t^at all his JcJlowers^ sbo.|iii|l/,]b^ caJlir^ 
led PoTT^AyrtVin^ (from iPorphyritts, a heatlien^ wh<h^w«ole^ 
agaitist Christianity )t—ordanied that the bbokft written by*^ 






« Ensebius's Life bf ConsCiintme, b. til dLtOi SocHttdi; %. ti Hi. 9. 

. „t The fpUowing is a copy of th^ Edict .which Couutantbi^ iiBSiie^ ob ^buit 
occasion : it was addiie^sed to the Bishops and t*e(tt>ie (hrooi^mt &e l&a- ' ' 
pire. .: , . • 

r" Since Art^s lw4>V>^^^<V^^»l>d:<^i<^ 
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ahoidd be bamt, that there might remain to pos- 
Inrity ao vcitiges of their doctrine; and, to complete the 
dimaXy enacted that if any should dare to keep in his pos-* 
MssioQ wmj book written by Arias, and should not im- 
mediately bnm it, he should be no sooner convicted of 
die crime, than he should suflfer death.* Such were the 
acts of the last days of Constantine the Gbeat« 



SECTION 11. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 

hnm the death of Constantine the Great ^ to the close of the 
fourth century. A. D. 337 — 400. 

Ox the decease of Constantine, the government of the 
Roman empire was distributed between his three sons. 
To Constantine the XL were assigned the provinces of 

Aaald iia<iigo the lame infinDy with them. As tbereforey Porphyrins, aa 

iHfij ef g****-— , forhis hvnag composed wicked books against Chris- 

tiaBltjy Jhath fboad a'snitable recompense, so as to be infamonsfor the time 

to comey and to be loaded with great reproach, and to liaYe all his impions 

writings quite destroyed : so also it is now my pleasure, that Anns, and 

Ihbieof A^fas'sfentfanentflhan becaOed Porphyrians, so that they may 

hay« the appcllatiott of those whose manner they have imitated. Moreover, 

jfany book composed by Arius shall be found, it shaUl^ committed to th9 

flames ; tiiat not only his evil doctrine may be destroyed, but that there may 

not be flie least remembrance of it left. This also I eiuoin, that if any one 

Aal be Ibwid to have concealed any writiuft composed by Arius, m^ shall 

aotimmedtelely bringit and consume it in the fire, death AaU be hb puotUi* 

■Mat; forassooB asheis taken in this crime, he shall sufier a capital pn« 

aidraient. God Preserve You, 

* EnsetMOs'sLife of Constantine, b.iiLdi. 65. Soiomen, b. i. ch. tl: 
Socrates, b. i. di. 9. The reader will also find a very mmiuiMe account of 
the proceedrngi of this memorable council (provided he can make the ne« 
MMury aOowance for the author's predilection for the Catholie party, it 
bdi« written JIfore MwltmimrgUBM^ as Dr. Jortin would ( J^ress it) la 
Jtaimbour^ Histbiy ofAriulsmy translated tyr Vehttw, voL l.book U 
4ln editioo, VTtT. 

Vol.. I. I i 
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Britain, Spain, ancl Gaul, now called Frah6fe. To hiSr'bro- 
thei: Constans, lUyricum, Italy, and Africa ; whilit t3oii* 
stantius inherited the eadt, eoin|irehending Asia, -SyrRliy 
and Egypt, with the dty bf CoriStantittopleylb-wMich-tts 
fatha* had transferred th6' imperial resideAdfc, atid ^den- 
. sequently made it the iseiait of gorerttmetit.^ ^ '^'' *-* 

In the year 34<l, a qii^t^l ai^se between Mrtm tWd fiftt 

mentioned brothers, which ended in a'war, and that War 

in the death of Constantine. Constans how added the do- 

minions of the deceased prince to his own, and thereby 

became sole master of all thie Western province. 'He^fe- 

tained possession of this immense territory until the year 

350, when Magnentius, one of his own oflScers> witte'ihe 

view of getting hiinself declared *empferioi*,'^c?otltr^ed-*to 

procure the assassination of Cohstiths. The tisut-pei^/'how- 

' ^yer, did not long enjoy the fruits of his perfidy^ ftr^Gdn- 

staptius, justly incensed by his reb^Hiouscon^Ntef^ toMlAi^ 

ea ^n army against hinl, and repulsing him -atr-tfi^id^t^t, 

Magnentius, transported with rage and-despa&^«M^ hisill 

success, and appt^hehding the m^ost terrible -^andig&o* 

minibtis d!eath fr5m the resentni^iflt of the'<$cJI*^pMfror,^^ut 

a t^i^ination to his own iife. Thus Cdhstaiitius/ ii|j the 

year '353, became sole'lndnarch of the Ri>tBaii'^«mpire, 

which he g6vemed until the yeiar Sfil'/ ' MafchlEig 'ftt the 

J^iead, of his armjr, liii that ;y eat, fo fchastise ' the 'preiump- 

ttbn of his bwh kih^i!nan;' Jxihan, whom the forc^ ^entiUst-* 

cd, to hi^ comiAand in Gaul, had^ in an hotir =6f • ifiirory 

J . 8iiIiit;ed''witTi the title of Augtrstus, he was' ai#es*ed'by 

" the hand of death, ia^d €3q)ired at Mopstacrenfc hi'6i4itia, 

leaving the vacant throne to Julian. ' 

' Nbh^ bi the sons bf Constantine d]ie Great, inherited 



' the spint and genius bf their father; They; neverthclless, 
! so fe trorfe ^tf his steps,' ds' to extend thei^' fostering dare 
^Q tfe ?fa^olic religiofr, toktcelerate tts'prbgresd^tlu^ 

the empii^ M^^^ ^|?P^>HS :^ ^^^^9^ %95^ a,bjplish the 
system of paganism. ' 
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. .-.Btttthqcootcoversy whiql> \i»A arisen between Arias and 
JUeyaodepTr relative tp the so|[^hip of Christj^ was far from 
Itting piU;to.ie8t,by the, d^isign of th^ council of Nice* 
.^phfl doctrine Anus, indee^y ;had been condemned by a 
Vficy large jufijority — ^be hiavself was banished tp Illyricum, 
and his followers compelled to assent to the confession 

.of: faith composed. by the synod— -hi^ writings^ ^Iso had 

.J>eeii proscribed as heretical, and the punishment of death 
^creed against all who weie convicted of the crime of 
harbouring them in their house3. But persecuting edicts 
cannot extend their dominion over the thoughts^ and it 
is scarcely less difficult to impose an eifectusd restraint 
upon the tongue. Persecution has generally been fpiibd 
fwvourable. to whatever cause it has been directed against ; 
it some how enlists the sensibilities of our nature on th& 
side of the persecuted party ; and disposes the mind to a 
more candid and impartial examination of the question in 
in dip8ute,.than-we should otherwise possess. It is perhaps 
too<much to afikrm with Dr. Middleton, that' ^' truth was 
never, t^nown to be on the persecuting ^ide;"''^ an impat^ 
4ial ^exabii,natioti^ however, of the opinions and proceed- 
iam of both Arians and Athanasians on this occasion serves 
in some degree to justify the maxim, and convinces me 
. that they were equally remote from the truth, even as they 

- were* alike well disposed to persecute each other in pro- 
portion as either party obtained the mean^ of doing it. 

^ Only, it is due to the orthodox party to say, that they 
took the lead in punishing heretics with death', tfnd per- 
anaded the empecor to destroy those whom thfey coiild 
not convert. \ 

1 . When, the lindivided government of the empire cen- 
leaned in.the bands of Constantius, he evinced a strong 

. .predilection for the Arian side of the controversy, tfnd 

. Arimism became fashionable at court. The emperoi;: Ah 

^ ^^diioe'tolusFreelbfiiiiy, p. ii 410 edit 
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soured only jthe bishops of that party* Pauly- the orthodox 
frrelate of the see ofjConstantioople, was ejected fiioaiJw. 
office by the emperor's order, and Macedoiuu» 8ubs.titiite4 . 
'in hi3 rpom. This man adopted a scheme. diffeijeiit Ixom- 
either party, and contended .that the Son was^not camulh 
stantiaL but of a like s^u^stonce yrith the Father, opeokF^, 

I ■ ' . 1 J . * ' 

propagatipg this new theory, after thmstii]ig himse]jf into, 
the bishoprick of Paul; and thus, by4;he addition. of ,^.. 
single 'letter, affecting to settle the whole •dispuvte. Fidvo-./ 
Ibus as was this distinction, it enraged the orthodox party,,: 
wio, filled with rage and resentment, rose in a body ,^ 
oppose Hermogenes, the officer whom Con|ttantiusf.ha4 
sent to intrdduc^ him unto his episcopal ,th|'one^.)HurQt 
down his hpuse, and. drew him rouad^the streets. by ^Us 
lieels untilthey had murdered him. ..■ ,.,...,. ., i 

Athanasiu.s, who had rendered snch:.es^3en|jal.i^erv]ce - 
to/AIexande^r, his bishop, in mani^ging the 4ispat6. with. : 
Anus at the council of Nice^ had^ by this .time, nsea ta.< 
great popularity, and in reality was become.the.orade of \ 
the orthocfqx p^rty- W^ are supposed to be ipdebted to - 
liim for the creed which bears his name^ and which filla ^* 

• ,■/...'■ ) •' ■ *■ < 

«o eminent a place in the liturgy of o^r, national church. 
Even to ttiis day he is extpjiled by such, r^p^c.table writ^ ,,. 
as TVIilner and Hawies, as a prodigy ot eyimgeliqal ligbt.'> .; 
But whatever -may be said of the sq^indnen^ofhis «pef:a* . . 
lative creed, he was evidqntlya ma|:f of.^[Clpijring views iiiid -• 
of persecutmg pnnciplp. , In a j^tje;; to. ERicf^tas, biahop . - 
of Corinth, alludii)g| to soipe hereti^aj .ppinjbc^n^ tben.pJGe- ■{-, 
▼alfeiit, he says^ " I wonder that yqnr ,iPiely Iwifh. borne .. 
the$e things, and that you di^. not imip4|^t^Iy, put those; 
heretics, under restraint, and propose the tru^.. faith to r* 
them, that if they, wojuld not,fQi,l>^ar.tqf^coiij^94Ki|k;t)i^J 
might be declareid Ijereticfii,. foy it^ js Jipt tg,l?e eiidured- 
thai di^se thills should be either ^id or heard>amoDiMt ^ - 
Ch^stians^' ' And ;jpon .pother occasion, ,«^y «iigbt . -„ 
to be Wa in mtvirsalMtred^" sayahe, "for opposiog 
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4lW''tt%!b^'^^^^c6mf^rting himself that the eini>eror, when 
d#iy4tffei9Be#;' ~W(>uld put a stop to their wickedness, and 
ttttt 'ihejr - wonM not be long-lived. In one of his letters 
to'^ihc^n^'tilose to whom he wrote, to ** bold fast the 
cdtefiessio^ bf die fethers, and to reject all who should speak 
MM^or/mth&n was contained in it. And,in his first oration 
agtfn^l th€ Arian8> he declares iii plain terms, '^ that the 
espinessiik'g^tt person's sentiments in the words of scripture, 
WW ii6 stjrfficiinit proof of orthodoxy because the devil '. 
hikid^lf ''lifed scripture words to cover his wicked designs 
upori 'bfar Saviour, and that heretics were not to be re- 
c^vedj'though' they made iise of the very expressions of 
offlwrfo^g^ it^ilf.*' 

^Thfe'«cH|)%rffes' were now no longer the standard of the ■ 
'Christian faith. What was orthodox and what heterodox, 
wB^,'lT6m %iiiftS6''f&i^&rd, to be determined by the deci-. 
siMb'of fiMiiers''knd cb^ncils; and religion propagated 
'not* by' tile atpb^tolib methods of persuasion, accompanied 
wiA tteJ»lncfeknesS khd geiitleness of Christ, but by impe- 
' rialHedii6W'aiid^cfefe^; lior were gainsayers to be brought 
-to'ScbhiSWldii'liy the sample weapons of reason and scrip* 
turcf/^<yot- jJeSefetiteW and destroyed. It cannot surpriise 
• uSj if' affeif'tbis^w^ find si continual fluctuation of the pub« 
' lie AiMi, jtfst as'thier ptevaiKhg party obtained the imperial 
authority tfc? support them ; or that we should meet with 
lit^iebifelh &'el^)ii^stical history than violence and cruel- 
ties;' SeUbditted 'by iMen who hiad wholly departed frc^ 
the iffltoj^Mttt^r of die Christian doctrine and profession; 
meii'ttflls^ed- to aVarid^' and ambition ; and carried away 
witb' vfe^S^df = ^^etrijwrai grandeur, high preferments and 
latgfe W^tmtJfes.' ^' 

IVawfetttfptfti thif di^girfiLC^flil baT)als,'the violent invcc- 
tivib*;^'iWd sliiiaerbus i-ecrithiiiations of those ruling fac- 
tion^ "^diild Afford little ^ification to the reader, and 
certtikiiy ^6 pleasure, to the writ^. Were we dispose 
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M gke credit to the complamtn o£ .^'ioxthadet^ f^gfOfigt 
tfie Ariansy we must certainly regard' ^hcMi 96,t^:»iqfp|t 
.^xecrabl^ set of men that ever lived. . .Thay;j^a^ 4^^;df|l 
ifi^kh all the crimes diat cmb pqssfUy he 4;o9mi||iUe4>ftfAd 
lepfesented al had^ if oot worse^ tht9p jii^rs^.spui)^. 
'And had the writings of the AriauB. Aot .been cHest^pqjfd 
:^pi^ should, no doubt, have found as maay:fnd.g]dj^yoiis 

4 

•iriiarges laid by the^l| periiaps with oqnal jiO^ticis agc^n^t 

the Athanasians. Constantius. banished. Ajthanasiuji £i(op 

>fcis bisboprick at Alexandria^ and wvptc^ .a$^l(Btt^; to^4^e 

. citiaens, in which he terms hm ^' ipmt imppa[tfir^«r|;^pFr^ptcr 

of men's soulsy a disturber of the city/ a ftietniciaiiSf jSd- 

-low, one convicted of the worst crimeSy^nqtitob^exj^ilHtgd 

hj his suffering- deadi ien tunes^;'^ wd^ $i hklsK}f^:jf^^ua»i 

' Ge<H*ge, was pnt into his see^ whom thift f^oq^^M^^^f^j^ge- 

~ wt is pleaded toatyle *^ a.most y«»^rablf})per/n%.^l(!]^,|be 

Biost capable of all mea to inntruotriti^/^m'j^ P^^^S^J 

Ibkigs/' Adianasius, liowever^ viui hif ^ ns^ <^yifti^^^ 

kim ^ an idolater and hangmen i aj^^ /9^.PWf^J^r 9^fl^ 

kmds 0f tiol^Bce, rapine, and m^r^l^csys,;' ajijd J|vjj^^4)?/9^* 

.foally charges with committing the q^sf i^i9^:4^$<tt^^ 

and outrageous cruelties. , . v.'/rj n .i? : , ijf. j::.},Tijr 

The truth is, that ihe .ctetgy;jpf .tb«r.G?fti»%,iClM^ 
vrere now become the principaji :diE^ur]>ers qf the f^giife ; 
and the pride of the bialiopg, and the )^y ;9f the pf^Ie 
.on each side had grown to suchaj)^h^9 tl^t^tbej^lfeq^^^ 
or restoration o{ a bishop. »el()pj^.tpo^'Pl^K^ifi<^ 
cities, without being aUei^d;i^4th«cf!^es^.<ifj|ll)^ 
Adianasius was several time^ banid^e^iafidje^c^ ^t^the 
' escpense of blood. WhsLtohall ^e m^ ^^i^t6!yCbj#ti- 
anity of the man who could act thus^ cr.<;$M4Q^^i|fmGejn|ich 
proceedings i Had Athanasius beiHi i^uejjagefl. ~^y ^e 
.'benignaad peaceable-spirit, of the gQ$f^,^.|;if^woii^ at 
»once Imve ifitb4tiawn.Jhifipi$clf from; su^rh^.d^g^^h^fful 
' 4eenes> «nd puefer*^, jtp Jf<^mj^^MR^kK^im&f^ of 



'€RBili^:4 Alilai' dtyJaboinren in acdlar i>r a ganet^ to lA 

'ttS'hdlkiflr liDid all the emolmneot wbidi he could deiifp 

^flfaln %eA% eulted to the digni^ of sichbisbop of AIm* 

^Mdifi^off Afech d^gradiDg crondituHM. One can seame^ 

HAKte^'eonMstiiig' his conduct with the behavioor ^ 

^lBtf/'lf%M^HS«FVimt he pnrfe^ ^WheaJorai 

^pdMtei«e9''fbei*Ae3P would come and take bim by foroe^ 

^WUb^SuAt iim siting, he defMurted agsdn into a monntaift 

HMue/^* (M^ yA. IS; The fhuts of die Spirit ace not tav* 

'^ttbktaeel'ted'fitrife;^ bat ^ Iotc, joj, peace, long-saffaruif ^ 

- "^dilB > Mfe fa^^goodilfei8^ -fid^ty, meekness, and temperaam ; 

'^dr'-ibe^^S^ are Christ's have cnicified the fl^h widf.ka 

'*idKMiMtfi «tfilt4n«ti.'^ Gal. v. 2^ The cnrthodox wae 

^9efi&B^f^4dii die Ariaas sabstitated ia their plapes^ wi^ 

''ttSlniiWKtf'O^lhoasatids; and asthecontioTeDsjwasQMF 

'^-iiaQbfi^^iAMlDtdiefMn doctrines of naccMrrapted ChrifK 

'€iaiSfyi Mt'abdlit aMtdttr hanonvi aad digqified psefiuw 

^ itfeall/flo ilie feiflliaps'^et^ iatrodoeed into tkeir chasches 

^ iaH j^latieS lipb^ 'Aeir throae^ by.armed s^diers. Afd 

' ''yilitit'-ifhck kr ' actald pos^essioa^ they tieated those wko 

' ^^MRg^di fShiAr AenF withdat atodcnatiim ormeccy, torpiag 

them <mt oi their churches, dei^ii^ them the liberty .^f 

--'^wikihxifj fimdna&ig anathemas gainst them, and pers^ 

' ^tt&&% dtem by e^ery speeieaiaf etaelty^ as as ia evident 

' frtM th^ aceotote glti^.by theeeclesiasttcal hiatooaiis 

^■^iX'MaAtiMnAj Mde^dmas^' George, and others-. lajshort, 

'^Ifc^'iriseln for iiave Sealed one another with the saque im- 

-^fAicAIe %itterness iind'severity; as their common enemies, 

^"^'tHl* -^hbrfhehy'-had e%^ exercised towards themy or as 

'-'liitKiigh'fliey thought persecution for conscience-sake had 

- ^i^te-die'duiSilgtriAiiig characteristic of the Christian jre- 

^'' li|;Goii> 'and ' tilifat ' th^ cMld not more eifectually. recom- 

\^ MMitt themMlres as the disciples of Christy than by de- 

>A iifiiij^ esAcIi^thi^n -This made Julian, die ^nperor, say 

af'dtcttj'ibat he fiMbfS by experience, that even thebeasts 
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6f the forest are not so cruel as the generality of Chris- 
tians . then were to one another. Such was the wretched 
fitate of things in the reign of Constantius^ which affords 
us little more than the history of councils and creeds dif- 
fering from, and clashingwith each other — ^bishops depos- 
ing, censuring, and anathematizing their adversaries, and 
the people divided into factions under their respective 
leaders, for the sake of words, of the meaning of which 
they understood nothing, and contending for victory even 
to bloodshed and death. Thus, as Socrates observes, 
'^ was the church torn in pieces for the sake of Athanasius 
9Xid the word consubstantial !^* 

It probably would not be easy to sketch in few words 
a more striking picture of these times than that which is 
given us by Anmiianus Marcellinus, who, having served 
in the armies, had the best opportunities ,of studying. the 
character of Constantius. " The Chris tiaii religiqn, which 
in itself,'' says he, 'Ms plain and simple, he confound^ 
by the dotage of superstition. Instead of re$;oncilitig th^ 
parties by the weight of his authority, he cherished and 
propagated, by verbal disputes, the differences which his 
vain curiosity had excited. The highways were covered 
with troops of bishops, galloping from every side 
to the assemblies^ which they called synods ; and while, 
they laboured to reduce the whole sect! to their own par- 
ticular opinions, the public establishment of the ppsts, 
was almost ruined by their hasty and riepeated joumies.'**. 
It was certainly a very just, though severe censure, which 
Gregory Nazianzen passed upon the councils that were 
held about this time. '^ If I miist speak the truth,'' say» 
he, ^ this is my resolution, to avoid all councils ,of the 
bishops, for I have not seien any good end answered i>y; 
any synod whatsoever; for their love of contention, and. 
their lust of power, are too great evenfor words to express.^^fr 

9 
« . • • * 

* Ammianas Mftrcelliniis, 1. xxi. dh 16. t Open, vol. U epbt;SS*t 
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The scepticism of Gibbon^ has subjected Iiim to aa im- 
measurable effusion of rancour from the clergy of his 
day ; and far be it from me to stand forward the advocate 
of scepticism in any man ; but I most cordially agree with 
that eminent writer, when he says, " the patient and hum- 
ble virtues of Jesus should not be confounded with tlie in* 
tolerant zeal of princes and bishops, who have disgraced 
the name of his disciples/'^ 

So fascinating is the influence of worldly pomp and 
splendour upon the human mind, that it is not to be 
wondered at, that the see of Rome became at this time a 
most seducing object of sacerdotal ambition. In ^the 
episcopal order, the Bishop of Rome was the first in rank, 
and distinguished by a sort of pre-eminence over all other 
prelates. He surpassed all his brethren in the magnifi- 
cence and splendour of the church over which he pre- 
sided ; in the riches of his revenues and possessions ; in 
the number and variety of his ministers ; in his credit with 
the people ; and in his sumptuous and splendid manner 
of living. Ammianus Marcellinus, a Roman historian^ 
who lived during these times, adverting to this subject, 
says^ *' It was no wonder to se^ those who were ambitious 
of human greatness, contending with so much heat and 
animosity for that dignity, because when they had ob- 
tained k, they were sure to be enriched by the ofierings 
of' ifae matrons, of appearing abroad in great splendour, 
of b^ng admired for their costly coaches, sumptupus in 
their feasts, out-doing sovereign princes in the expenses 
of their table.'' This led Prcetextatus, an heathen, who 
was pnefect of the city, to.say, " Make me Bishop qfRomCf 
and ril be a Christian tooV^ 

' In the yeair 366, Liberius, bishop of Rome, died,^ and a 
violent contest arose rfesjiecting his successor. The city 
was divided into two factions, one' of which elected Da^ 

■■■■■■•'•■•■•<•-■- \ . ■ ^' ' ■. : . ■■ .■■.'. .\, . 

* Pecline and Fall, to1« uu db ^ 
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masus to that high dignity, while the other chose Ursici- 
nus, a deacon of the church. The party of Damasus pre- 
vailed, and got him ordained. Ursicinus, enraged that 
Damasus was preferred before him, set up separate meet- 
ings, and at length he also obtained ordination from cer- 
tain obscure bishops. This occasioned great disputes 
among the citizens, as to which of the two should obtain 
the episcopal dignity ; and the matter was carried to such 
a height, that great numbers were murdered on either side 
in the quarrel — no less than one hundred and thirty-seven 
{>ersons being destroyed in the very church itself!* Bfit 
the very detail of such shameful proceedings is sufficient 
to excite disgust, and enough has been said to convince 
any unprejudiced mind of the absurdity of looking for 
the kingdom of the Son of God in the " Catholic church,** 
as it now began to be denominated. " The mystery of 
iniquity,^ which had been secretly working since the very 
days of the apostles (2 Thess.ii. 7.) had nevertheless been 
subject to considerable control, so long as paganism re* 
mained the established religion of the empire, and Chris- 
tians were consequently compelled to bear their cross, 
by patiently suffering the hatred of the world, in confor- 
mity to the captain of their salvation. But no sooner 
was tfiis impediment removed, by the establishment of 
Christianity, under Constantine, than " the Man of Sin " 
— ^^the Son of perdition** began to be manifest. Men 
were now found, professing themselves the disciples of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, yet walking after the course of this 
world, "lovers of their ownselves, covetous, boasteris^ 
proud, blasphemers, — traitors, heady, high-minded, 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God*'-^'' ha^ 
ving a form of godliness, but denying the power there- 
of.** f And, as this state of things continued to increase 
in progressive enormity, until it ultimately brought forth 

* Socrates* EccL Hnt. b. xxvii cb^ f 8 Tim. iii. 3-5. 
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that monstrous system of iniquity, denominated *^ Mys- 
tery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Har- 
lots, AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH " — described 

by the prophetic pen, as " the habitation of devils, — the 
hold of every foul spirit, — ^the cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird,"^ we may rest fully assured that the sheep of 
Christ, — ^those who heard his voice and followed his will,i^ 
would see it their indispensable duty to separate them- 
selves from such an impure communion, in obedience to 
the reiteri^ted commands of God.j: 

It may be proper to remark, that long before the times 
of which we now treat, some Christians had seen it their 
duty to withdraw from the communion of the church of 
Rome. The first instance of this that we find on record, 
if we except that of Tertullian, is the case of Novatian, 
who in the year 25 1, was ordained the pastor of a church 
in the city of Rome, whichmaintainedno fellowship with the 
catholic party. It is a difficult matter at this very remote 
period to ascertain the real grounds of difierence between 
Novatian and his opponents. Those who are in any 
tolerable degree conversant with theological controversy, 
will scarcely need to be apprised how much caution is 
necessary to guard against being misled by the false re- 
presentations whicli different parties give of each other's 
principles and conduct. Novatian is said to have refused 
to receive into the communion of the church any of those 
persons who, in the time of persecution, had been induced 
through fear of sufferings or death, to apostatize from 
their profession, and offer sacrifices to the heathen deities ; 
a principle which he founded upon a mistaken view of 
Heb. vi. 4—6. We may readily conceive how interest- 
ing and difficult a subject this must have been to all the 
churches of Christ in those distressing times, and die 

* Rev. xvii. 5. aod xviii. 2. t John x. 27. 

I i Cor. vi. 14—18; t Tini. ill 5. Rev. xviii- 4. 
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danger that must have arisen from.laying down any fixed 
rule of conduct that should apply to all cases that would 
come before them; or even verging toward an extreme 
on either $ide of this question. The following is the ac- 
count given -of Novatian by the late Mr. Robert Robinson 
in his Ecclesiastical Researches, p. 126; and I the more 
readily submit it to the reader, because none who knew 
Mr. Robinson, can, for a moment, suspect him of having 
any undue predeliction for the principles of Novatian. • 
*^ He was," says he, " an elder in the church of Rome, a 
man of extensive learning, holding the same doctrine as 
the church did, and published several treatises in defence 
of what he believed. His address was eloquent and in- 
sinuating, and his morals irreproachable. He saw with 
extreme pain the intolerable depravity of the church. 
Christians within the space of a very few years were ca- 
ressed i)y one emperor, and persecuted by another. In 
seasons of prosperity many persons rushed into the church 
for base purposes. In times of adversity, they denied 
the faith, and. reverted again to idolatory. When the 
squall was over, away they came again to the church, 
with all their vices, to deprave others by their examples. 
The bishops, fond of Jprosely tes, encouraged .all this ; and 
transf^ned the attention of Christjians fron^ the old con^ 
federacy for virtue, to- vain shows at Easter/ and other 
Jewish ceremonies'adulterated too with paganism. On 
the death of bishop Fabian, Cornelip, a ^j^other elder,, 
and a violent partizanfoTtt^ing Ip the multitude, Mr.dsput . 
in nomination. Novatiauioppe^ bim ; butas^CJotrielitiS" 
carried 'Ins' eleetion, and he saw no prosrpiect of reforma-* 
tion, biit on the contrary a tide of iflainorality pouring 
into the church, he withdrew andagr^atmany withhim^ . 
Cornelius, iixitated by Cyprian,* who ivas^jostin the smae 
condition, through the remonstrances of virtuous men at 
Cartilage, and who was exasperated bey6|id measure 
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with one of his own elders, named Novatus, who had 
quitted Carthage, and gone to Rome to espouse the cause 
of Novatian, called a council arid got a sentence of ex-r 
communication passed against Novatian. In the end 
Novatian fbrnied a chutcfh, and i^ elected bishop. 
Great nomhers* followed: his' %iample, and all over the 
empire PwrtYan churches were constituted and flourished 
through the succeeding two huh9r^ years. Afterward?, 
whoi penal laws obliged them to lurk in corners, and 
worship God in private; Ih^y- were distinguished by a 
variety of imme^, and a mcdem&n of them continued till the 
Reformation.''^ '- 

* The same antbor, afterwards adverting to the vile calumnies with 
which tlie catholic writers "have in all ages delighted to asperse the charac* 
ter of Novatian, thus^ proceedii toiv^dicate liim : 

. " They ^ay NovatiAtf was the first Antipope } and jet there was at that 
time no popcy -in the fliodejm sense of ^^: word. They call Novatian the 
author of the heresy of puritanism ^ and yet they know that TertnUiantiad 
qnitted the church near fifty years before^ for the same reaison, and Priva- 
-tos, whbD^as an oid man in the time of ^7ovatiari, had, with several more, 
repeatedly- remonstrated againM the alterations taking place;^'aird, as they 
could get 04^ jredrj^s, had dissented, apd farmed separate coi^regations. 
They tax Novatian witli being the parent of an innumerable multitude of 
congregations of Puritans all over the empire,* and yet he had no other 
inflntnce over ani^, than Mliat' his good exabaple gave him. People every 
^beretew thesai^iD caioBef of complaint,^ aiid'gkt>smed foA*ellef ; and when 
.one mamnaii^; ;a stand, for vii^tn^ /the crims.bad arrived; people saw the 
propriety of the cure^. ^jA applied, ihe fa^e means to their own relief. 
They blaqie this man, and all these churches for the severity of their disci- 
pUne;— ^yet this sevlfen'e disciplined w'as'the bhfy coercion of the primitive 
cbnr^liei, luM it'^fefar ll^ eltei^e^f^lhis'that i^ndered civi^ coercion un- 
I neoe9|a|[y«/> i}9jq|^^(;|fk9nfd^i!(|si a bM^mns idiscipline to refuse to read- 
mit people i|i^Q (^i^tiaif .G^mui)[pn,^>,epauK they have lapsed into.idola^ 
try or vice. Others, finding the inconvenience of such a lax discipline, re^ 
^nhred a ^pcdtanceoffive,len,'6r fifteen years; but the Novatians said, 
yon nH^ be^i^QmitfedMiOB^ Wby %apti)mi'-^^^1f any Cfathohc has baptized 
you b^too^ )>jr;rebaptiini> .bnt if you^£iJl ua» idolatry, we shall separate 

yon imn pnf co^oi^union,^ s^i^^^V^.^-^^^HM^ readmit yon. . God forbid 
we8bonidit\mra^itheryourj>er8on,^purp^^ or your chipacterj, or 

eneot jiidge ortfaSe trnib of your*rep^tahce or your future state ; but you 
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The doctarinal sentiments of the Novatians appear to have 
been very scriptural^ and the discipline of their churches 
rigid. They were the first class of Christians who ob- 
tained the name of (Cathari) Puritans^ an appellation 
which doth not appear to have been chosen by themselves^ 
but applied to them by their adversaries ; from which we 
may reasonably conclude that their manners were simple 
and irreproachable. They are said to have disapproved 
of second marriages, regarding them as sinful; but in 
this they eiTed in common with Tertnllian and many 
dther ^ninent persons. A third charge against them was, 
that they did not pay due reverence to the martyrs, nor 
allow that there was any virtue in their reliques ! — ^A plain 
.proof of their good sense. 

Novatian appears to have been possessed of .consider- 
able talents — Mosheim terms him, " A man of uncom- 
mon learning and eloquence ;" — and he wrote several 
works, two only of which are now extant. One of them 
is upon the subject of the Trinity. It is divided into 
thirty-one sections : the first eight relate to the Father, 
and treat of his nature, power, goodness, justice, &c. with 
the worship due to him. The following twenty sections 
relate to Christ — the Old Testament prophecies con- 
•ceming him-^their actual accomplishment — ^his nature — 
how the scriptures prove his divinity — confutes the Sa- 
bellians — shews that it was Christ who appeared to the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, &c. The twenty- 
ninth section treats of the Holy Spirit — how promised 
— given by Christ — ^his offices, and operations on the % 
souls of men and in the church. The last two sections 

can never be readmitted to oar comraumty, without onr giving op the last 
and only coercive guardian we have of the purity of our [fieUofsship.] 
Whether these persons reasoned jiistiy or not^ as virtue waj» their o^eety 
4hey ch^enge respect, and he must be a weak man indead,^who is fritted 
out of it because Cyprian is pleased to say, -ti^ey are the chMdvea of tiie 
devil." . 
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recs^itulate the argnmeDts before adduced. The work 
appears to have been written in the year £57 ; six ycani 
after his separation from the Catholic church. The other 
tract is upoii the subject of *' Jewish Meats," addressed 
in the form of a letter to his church, and written either 
during his banishment, or retreat in the time of perse^ 
cation. It opens up the typical nature of the law of Mo* 
ses, and while he proves its abolition, is careful to guard 
his Christian brethren against supposing that thfey were 
therefore at liberty to eat things sacrificed to idols.* 

We are informed by Mosheim, that the schism which 
thus originated at Rome, soon extended to other placet. 
" It was followed by many," says he, " and their societies 
flourished, until the fifth century, in the greatest part of 
those provimes which had received the gospel/* f One can- 
not but lament the scantiness of our information concern- 
ing this class of Christians, who appear to have had the 
truth among them, and to have walked in obedience to 
the commands of God. We shall, however, have occa- 
sion to speak of them again. 

ConstiBintius, whose death has been already mentioned, 
was succeeded in the administration of affairs in the year 
361 by his nephew Julian. "This prince, during his in- 
fancy, had been entrusted to the care of Ei^ebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia, to wTiom he was related on his mother's 
side. But although considerable pains had been taken 
to instruct him in the principles of Christianity, the mind 
of Julian imbibed a partiality for the pagan worship, 

• Dr. A. Clarke** Succeasioii of SiKred Literature, vol. i. p. 209—212. 

t £ccles. Hist. vol. L p« S09. I cannot ibrbear remarking, that both 
Mo^im and Milner (but more especially the latter) have treated the cba^ 
nutter ttfNovatianWifli unmerited severity, and for no other, reason that I 
cairpereeiye, flian because he diasented from a church which was growing 
eontinni^y more and more eormpt. This is a point on which these two 
writen dume in wondelfiiOy— but it is in a way that appears to me in 
(lireet opposition t6 wbat Ibe Bcriptares enjoiii. 
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whichy however, he dexterously contrived to conceal until 
he had assumed the reins of government. Mr. Gibbon, 
not without probability, resolves this unhappy bias of the 
young prince's mind, into a disgust which he had taken 
at the manner in which the Arian controversy was earned 
on. " He was educated," says he, " in the lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy. The fierce 
contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations 
of their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared 
to actuate their conduct, insensibly strengthened the pre- 
judices of Julian, that they neither understood nor be- 
lieved the religion for which th«y so fiercely contended."* 
There is surely nothing incredible in this — the wonder 
would have been that, spectator as he was qf such detest- 
able squabbles, he should, have retained any predelictipn 
for the Christians. 

The apostacy of Julian (as the Catholic clergy delighted 
to call it) was carefully concealed during his minority ; 
and, when first intimated, it was cautiously done among 
the adherents of the ancient pagan worship. From the 
zeal and virtues of their royal proselyte, they fondly 
hoped the restoration of their temples, sacrifices, and 
worship, of which they had been in a considerable degree 
deprived during the reigns of Constantine and his sons. 
Probably they expected that the flames of persecution 
should again be lighted up against the enemies of their 
deities ; while the Christians beheld with horror and in- 
dignation the apostacy of Julian. But the hopes of the 
former, and the fears of the latter, were disappointed by 
the prudent conduct of Julian, who, during his short 
reign, consulted the good of his subjects and the public 
tranquility. Actuated by these motives, and appr^en- 
sive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, he sur* 
prised the world by an edict, extending to all the inhabit 

* Decline luoid Fall, voi.iv. cii.f5« 
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tants of the empire^ the benefits of a free and equal 
toleration — ^but he had seen enough of the intolerant 
principles of the Catholic clergy, to deprive them of die 
power of persecuting their fellow subjects. The pagans 
were permitted to open all their temples, and were at 
once delivered from the oppressive laws and arbitrary 
exactions imposed upon them by Constantine and his 
sons. At the same time, the bishops and clergy, who had 
been banished by Constantius, were recalled from exile, 
and restored to their respective churches. Julian, who 
bad paid considerable attention to their disputes, invited 
the leaders of the different parties to his palace, that he 
might enjoy the pleasure of witnessing their furious en- 
counters. The clamour of controversy sometimes pro- 
voked him txi exclaim, *** Hear me ! the Franks have 
heard me, and the Germans ;" — but he soon discovered 
that he was now engaged with more obstinate and im- 
placable enemies ; and, though he exerted all the powers 
of his oratory to persuade them to live iii concord, or at 
least in peace, he was perfectly satisfied he had nothing 
to fear from their union and co-operation. 

There are two particulars in the reign of Julian which ' 
ought not t6 be passed over without being briefly adverted 
to. The first is the extraordinary exertions which he 
made to restore the ancient superstitious worship. No 
sooner did 'he ascend the throne, than he assumed the 
character of supreme Pontiff, and became a perfect de- 
votee to the rit^s ^f paganism. He dedicated a domestic 
chapel to the sun, his favourite deity ~hi& gardens were 
fiH^ with statties.atld'akars of the gods*— and ^tch apart- 
migntlof his ^p'alaiee' displayed the. appeai^ance of a magni* 
fieenf temi^le; He^also end^Avottiied,:.by bis own zeal, to 
uiflaiibLe'that 6f the magistrates and people* ^^ Amidst the 
^aoied tfut^lie^ntioas drowd of priests, of inf^eripr miqii^teri^ 
and of female dancers, who w^re dedicated to the service 

Vol. I. XI 
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of the temple, it was the business of the emparor to bring 
the woody to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to sj[jKiigh- 
tef the victim, and thrusting his bloody hands into the 
bowels of the expiring animal, to draw forth the heart or 
liver, and to read, with the consummate skill of a sooth- 
sayer, the imaginary signs of future events."* Encou- 
raged by the example of their ^sovereign, as well as by his 
exhortations and liberality, the cities and families re- 
sumed the practice of their neglected ceremonies. *' Every 
part of the world,** exclaims one of their own writers, with 
transport, " displayed the triumph of religion — and the 
grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims,, the 
smoke of incense, and a solemn train of priests and pro- 
phets, without fear, and without danger. The sound of 
prayer and of music was heard on the tops of the highest 
mountains ; and the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the 
-gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries." This may 
give us some notion of what might have ensued had the 
life of Julian not been cut ishort. 

The other circumstance alluded to, is the project which 
this emperor entertained of rebuilding the temple at Je- 
rusalem. In a public address to the people of the Jews, 
dispersed throughout the provinces of his empire, he tells 
them that he pities their misfortunes, condemns their op- 
pressors, praises their constancy, declares himself their 
griacious protector, and expresses a hope, that after his 
return from the Persian war, he may be permitted to pay 
his vows to the Almighty in the holy city of Jerusalem. 
It is probable that the vain and ambitious mind of Julian 
alBpired to the honour of restoring the ancient glojty of 
the temple. He knew tlie Christians were firmly persuad- 
ed that, by the coming of Christ, the typical dispensation 
had come to an end ; and could he succeed in restoring 
the Jewish to their city and the ritual of their worship, h^ 

* GibboBf v(d. iv. oh, SS;.' 
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nugh^convert it into an argument against the faith of 
pio^H%' and the trudi of revelation. He, therefore, re- 
solved to erect, on mount Moriah, a stately temple; and 
without waiting for his return from the Persian war, gave 
instmcdcms to his minister Alypius, to commence without 
delay, the vast undertaking.- At the call of their great 
deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces of the empire, 
repured to Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the tem- 
ple has, in every age, been a favourite project with them. 
In this propitious moment, says Gibbon, the men forgat 
their avarice and the women their delicacy ; spades and 
pickaxes of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, 
and the rubbish was transported in mantles of silk and 
purple. Every purse was opened in liberal contributions, 
every hand claimed a share in the pious labour ; and the' 
commands of a great monarch were executed by the en- 
thusiasm of a whole people. 

The joint efforts of power and enthusiasm were, how- 
ever, on this occasion, unsuccessful. I am aware that the 
reason of diis is differently accounted for. Some resolve 
it wholly into the early death of Julian, and the additional 
circumstance of his successor being actuated by different 
religious principles. I shall, however, transcribe the ac- 
count which is given of this extraordinary affair, not by a 
Christian, but by a heathen writer, who lived during the 
transaction, and wrote his book within twenty years of it 
— ^leaving the reader to make his own reflections on the 
subject. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, detailing the history of his 
own times, says, *' Whilst Alypius, assisted by the gover- 
nor of the province, urged with vigour and diligence, the 
execution of the work, horrible balls of fire, breaking out 
near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacksj 
rendered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the 
scorched and blasted workmen ; and the victorious ele* 
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ment continuing in this manner^ obstinately and reaolutdjr' 
bent as it were, to drive them to a distance, theteri< 
taking was abandoned."* This " unexceptionable testi 
mony/' as Gibbon candidly admits it to be, is also sup 
-ported by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in a letter to tb 
emperor Theodosius — ^by the eloquent Chrysostom, whcz 
at the time was bishop of Antioch — ^and by Gregory Na— 
zianzen, who published his account of this preternatural 
jevent before the expiration of the same year. 

There are few of the Roman emperors, whose characters 
have been exhibited in more discordant lights, than tha^ 
of Julian. His predelictions in favour of paganism, or 
his prejudices against Christianity, or both, have given 
such a partial bias to the pen of Mr. Gibbon when re- 
cording the events of his reign, that he uniformly presents 
him to us, as a virtuous and amiable monarch. But there 
certainly were traits in his character of a very different 
nature. Dr. Lardner, whose impartiality has never been 
called in question, tells us that Julian ^' had a certain 
levity of mind ; was a great talker ; vary fond of fame ; 
superstitious rather, than properly religious ; so addicted 
to sacrificing, that it was said the race of bulls would be 
destroyed if he returned victorious from Persia : and such 
was the multitude of his victims, that his soldiers who 
partook of them, were frequently much disordered by ex- 
cess in eating and drinking. He received the rising sun 
with bloody and attended him with blood at his setting. — 
By frequent devotions he engaged the gods to be his 
auxiliaries in war; worshipping Mercury, Ceres, Mars 
Calliope, Apollo, and Jupiter. Libanius, complaining of 
the deities who had deserted him, says, " Which of them 
shall we blame ? not one, but all, for none were neglected 
by him^ neither gods nor goddesses. And is this the re- 
turn " pays he " for all his victims, for all his vows, f9r all 

* Ajiuniaiias MarccUinas, b. xxi at the begiDning. ' 
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die iocense, and all the blood offered up to them, by da^ 
and by night i Wherever there was a temple, continues 
the same wnter, whether in the city, or on the hill, or on 
die tops of the mountains, no place was so rough or so 
difficult of access but he ran to it, as if the way had been 
smooth and pleasant.^ 

. '^ But though Julian was so devout and religious in hi? 
way, he could be much displeased when he was disap- 
pointed, and even angry with his gods, like other hea- 
thens. In the Persian war, having obtained some suc- 
cesses and expecting more, he prepared a grand sacrifice 
for Mars ; but the omen, not being favourable, he was 
greatly incensed ; and called Jupiter to witness, that he 
would never more offer a sacrifice to Mars. This excess 
of superstition, it seems to me, is a proof of the want of 
judgment — ^a defect which appeared upon divers occasions^ 
-and in many actions not altogether becoming the dignity 
of an emperor."* 

The conduct of Julian towards the Christians does not 
seem to have been characterized by all tliat impartiality 
which his admirers claim for him. Sozoman, the histo- 
rian, says, he ordered the strictest inquiry to be made after 
the estates that belonged to Christians, with a view to 
confiscate the whole of them, not hesitating to employ 
torture to come at the truth. He subjected the Christian 
clergy to the lowest services in the army — and tlureatened 
that unless the Christians rebqilt the pagan temples, he 
would not suffer the Galileans to wear their heads ; and 
our historian observes that, if it had been in his pmver, 
and he had not been prevented by death, he would pro- 
bably have been as good as his word.f 

Though Julian forbore to persecute unto deaths he . 
could not, on several occasions, refrain from using insults, 

' * Lardnei^s Testimoiiies, Tol. IT? p. $5. t So£Oi!iaii*s History, 
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. which sufficiently shewed what he felt, and what he wish-^ 
ed to do. When he was sacrificing in a temple at (kai^' 
stantinople, and M aris^ the bishop of Cbalcedon, a mati 
respectable for his learning and for the part he had acted 
in public life, and now vener aUe for his age, happening to 
pass by, he abused him as an impious person, and aa 
enemy of the gods. He had even the meanness to re-- 
proach him for his blindness^ saying, " Will not your 
Galilean God cure you i" The old man replied, '* I thank - 
my God that I am deprived of sight, that I may not see 
your fall from piety." On this occasion, Julian had sd 
much command of himself, as to pass on without making 
any reply. 

But notwithstanding his affectation of magnanimity, 
Julian was not always so much master of himself, ^as he 
appeared to be on this occasion. While at Antioch, juist 
before he set out on his expedition against Persia, two of 
the officers who usually attended upon his person, inad- 
vertently complained, that by his orders, every thing in 
the city was polluted with the rites of heathenism^ inso- 
much that the very fountains that supplied the city, and 
every thing sold in the market, bread, butcher's meat, 
herbs, fruits, &c. had been sprinkled with lustral water, 
by which tJiey were, as it were, consecrated to the heathen 
gods : su^h had been his insidious policy, in order to draw 
the people insensibly into idolatry. 

These complaints coming to the ears of Julian, he or- 
dered them to be brought before him; and interrogating 
them, as was his custom, with great familiarity, they 

frankly told him, that they Aarf made those complaints; 
and that having been educated in the Christian religitSfr, 
utider his predecessors, Constantine andX])onstantius, they 
could not help being disgusted at seeing eveiy thing ciott- 
taminated with the rites of heathenism ; but that this was 
the only thing in his reign of which they complained. 
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Atdiis he was so pfOToked, that he ordered them to be 

put to death with torture ; pretending that it was not on 

acQOiuit of thdr religion, but for their petulance, in in- 

^dng their emperor. 

• AbonI the same time^ a deaccmness, of the name of 

Pythia, who led the female singers, happening, as tlie 

emperor was passing by the doors of a place of worship, 

to be singing a psalm, and having, perhaps imprudently 

pitcbed upon one of those in which the heathen gods and 

their worshippers are. spoken of with contempt, he was so 

provoked that he sent for her ; and, though she was very 

ojd^ one of his guards struck her, by his command and in 

his presence, on both the cheeks, with such violence, that 

the blood gushed out."*^ 

After a short reign of twenty months, Julian, who pe- 
rished by the lance of a common soldier, while prosecut- 
ing the Persian war upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
was sncqeeded in the year 363 by Jovian, one of the offi* 
cers of his army. He had been educated in the principles 
of Christianity, and as soon as be ascended the throne, 
tcaasmitted a circular letter to all the governors of the 
proyiaces, securing the legal establishment of the Chris- 
tian religion. The edicts of Julian were abolislied, and 
eodjcsiastical immunities restored and enlarged. The 
Catholic clergy were unanimous in the loud and sincere 
applause which they bestowed on Jovian, but they were 
yet ignorant what creed or what synod he would choose 
for the standa^ of orthodoxy. The leaders of the differ- 
tent factuHis were properly awsure, how much depended 
upon the first impressions made on the mind of an untu* 
t(Mred soldier, and they hastened to the imperial court. 
The pubUa roads were crowded witli Athanasian, Arian, 
Semhrarian, and EuQomian bishops, who struggled to o^t* 
^trip each other iu the race :. the apartments of the palace 
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resounded with their clamours, and the ears of the prince 
were assauhed, and perhaps astonished by the singulair* 
mixture of metaphysical argument and personal invec- 
tive. He wisely recommended to them charity and con- 
cord, but referred the disputants to die decision of a future 
council. 

The conduct of Jovian seems to have given the death 
blow to the prevalence of paganism in the empire. ** Un^* 
der his reign/' says the historian of the Roman empire, 
*' Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and 
as soon as the smile of royal patronage was' withdrawn, 
the genius of paganism, which had been fondly raised and 
cherished by the acts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the 
dust. In many cities, the temples were shut or deserted'; 
the philosophers who had abused the transient favour, 
thought it prudent to shave their beards, and disguise their 
profession ; and the Christians rejoiced, that they wer<^ 
now in a condition to forgive or to revenge the itijurie^ 
which they had suffered under the preceding reign."* Jo- 
vian, nevertheless, issued a wise and gracious edict, in 
which he explicitly declares, that though he should se- 
verely punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects 
might exercise with freedom and safety, the ceremonies 
of the ancient worship. " I hate contention," says he, 
** and love those only that study peace;'' declaring that 
" he would trouble none on account of their faith, what^- 
ever it was ; and that such only should obtiain his favour 
and esteem, as should stand forward in restoring the peace 
*of the church." The senate of Constantinople deputed 
an orator, of the name of Themistius, to eicpress theiif 
loyal devotion to the neW emperor. His oration is pre^ 
served, and merits particular attention, for the discovery 
which it inadvertently makes of the> state of the established 
Catholic church at that period. " lii the ree«nt changes,*^ 

* Gibbon, vol. iv. oh. «>>; 
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says he, " both religions have been alternately disgraced, 

bj the seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of 

those votaries of the reigning purple, who could pass, 

without a reason and without a blush, from the church to 

the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred 

table of the Christians."* Could a volume give us. a 

moii striking picture of the wretched state to which the 

'Christian profession was reduced in so short a time as 

half a century after its establishment? 

Jovian reigned only one year. He appears to have 
been addicted to intemperance ; for, after indulging him- 
self in the pleasures of the table at supper, he retired to 
rest, and the next morning was. found dead in his bed. 
The throne of the emperor now remained ten days va- 
cant; but it was at length filled by two brothers, Valen- 
tinian and Valeus, the former a distinguished oflScer in 
the army, who, thirty days after his own elevation, volun- 
tarily, associated his brother with him in the government 
of the empire, A. D. 364. Of both these princes, Mr. 
Gibbon says, that " they invariably retained in the purple, 
the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life ; and under their reign, the pleasures of 
a court never cost the people a blush or a sigh." Though 
in a great measure illiterate themselves, they were great 
promoters of learning among their subjects. They plan- 
ned a course of instruction for every city in the empire, 
and the academies of Rome and Constantinople, but more 
especially the latter, -were considerably extensive. 

The two emperors were of very different tempers, and ' 
tsook different courses in regard to religion. The former 
was of the orthodox party ; but though he especially fa- 
voured those of his own sentiments, he gave no disturb- 
ance to the Arians. Valens, on the contrary, was less 
liberal in his views, and persecuted all who differed from 

* Qnote4 by Gibbon, %b% ntprtu 

Vol. I. Mm 
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bim. In the beginning of their reign, a sjmod was con- 
Tened in IHyricum, which again decreed the consubstah- 
tiality of Father, Son, and Spirit. The emperors issued a 
circular letter, declaring their assent to this, and ordering 
that this doctrine shouM be preached — ^though they pub- 
B^hed Jaws for the toleration of aH religious denomrna- 
tions, and even paganism. In the year 375> Valentin ian 
died suddenly in a transport of rage, and Vailens being 
sole emperor, was soon prevailed on by the artifice of 
Eudoxius, bishop of Constantinople, to tate a decided 
part with the Arians, and to abandon his moderation, by 
enielly persecuting the Orthodox. The first thing that 
fired his resentment was the conduct of these latter, who 
had solicited and obtained his permission to hold a synod 
at Lampsacus, for the amendment and settlement of the 
feith ; when, after two mbnth^s consultation, they decreed 
the doctrine of the Son'is being Kke the Father as to his 
essence, to be the true orthodox faith, and deposed aH the 
bishops of the Arian party. This highly exasperated Va- 
lens, who without delay, convened a council of the Arian 
bislK>ps> and tit his tumy commanded the bishops who 
composed the synod of Lampsacus to embrace the senti- 
ments of Eudoxius the Arian ; and, upon their refusal, 
sent them into exile, transferring their churches to their 
opponents. After this, he pursued measures still more 
violent against them ; some were commanded to be whip- 
ped, others disgraced, not a few imprisoned, and many 
fined. 

But the most detestable part of his conduct was his 
treacherous and cruel behaviour towards eighty of them, 
whom, under the pretence of sending them into banish- 
m^t — ^a thing to which they had consented, rather than 
subscribe what they did not believe — 4ie put on board a 
3hip, and caused the vessel to- be set on fire as it sailed 
out of the harbour, through which they all perished either 
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by fire or water. These kinds of cruelty continued to the 
end of his reign, and there is no room to doubt that he 
. WIS greatly stimulated to them by the bishops of tho 
Asm. party. It is a melancholy reflection, that the pity 
which such merciless treatment as this could not have 
Med to excite in every feeling mind, the orthodox should 
iave deprived themselves of, by their own imprudence, 
•In commencing the first assault upon the Arians. They 
ought to have remembered that divine maxim, '' whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them ;" Sok on most of those occasions it was only 
^ the pleasure they meted that Was measured to them 
Ugain.*' 

But the conduct of Valens was not regulated by the 
.strict rules pf equity ; for in this persecution he included 
. the ^ovi^tians, whose churches he commanded to be shut 
fip, and their pastors banished ; although, so far as I can 
perceive, they took no part whatever in the squabbles that 
existed between the contending factions. Agelius, the 
pastocof the church in Constantinople, a man of admi- 
rable sanctity and virtue, and remarkable for his perfect 
contempt of money, was exiled. Yet he was restored 
not long after, and recovered the churches of his com- 
munion. Socrates, the historian, who seemii to have been 
intimately acquainted with the affairs of the Novatiaqs, 
says, that the toleration which this class of Christians at 
length obtained, they owed under providence to one Mar- 
xian, a presbyter of their church in Constantinople, a maii 
©f learning and piety, who tutored two diittghtc^s of the 
emperor. Thii^ historian particularly mentions the libe- 
rality and kindness which the Novatians exercised towards 
such of the orthodox party as were the subjects of perse<^ 
cution, while they themselves Were tolerated, a trait iii 
Aeir history which even Milner is obliged to admit ** re- 
flects an amiable lustre oa. the qhaxacter of these Dissect- 
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ers"* — ^and for shewing which benevolence, they actually 
incurred the displeasure of the reigning party. Agelius 
presided over that church forty years, and died in the 
sixth year of the reign of Theodosius. Before his deaths 
some difference of opinion arose in the church relative to 
a successor. Agelius gave the preference to Siainnius,^ 

* History of the Churcb, voL ii. p. 157; 

t Socrates, the hbtoriao, has given us some interesting particulars of 
Sisinnins, which, as 1 do not recollect to have seen them quoted by any 
modem writer, I shall here extract. " He was," says he, " an eloquent 
person and an eicellent philosopher— had diligenUy cultivated the art of 
Ix>gic, and was incomparably w«ll versed in the sacred scriptures/' He 
wore a white garment, and regularly bathed himself twice a day in the 
public baths. He seems to have been remarkable for the readiness of bis 
wit^ on all occasions ; in illustration of which, Socrates has recorded seve* 
ral anecdotes. Being usterrogated by one of his acquaintance, why he 
who was a bishop chose to bathe twice a day» Siainnins promptly replied, 
'' Becawe I cannot buthe thrice !" His good sense led him to treat with 
levity the practice of clothing the clergy in black. Calling one day to pay 
a iriendly visit at the house of Arsacius, who had succeeded Chrysostom in 
the see of Constantinople, he was asked, why he dressed in a manner so 
unsuitable to his character as a bishop. '' Tell me,'' said he, *' where it is 
written that a bishop should wear a black garment V You, said he, can 
never shew that a priest ou(>ht to M ear black — but I will give you my aa- 
thority for wearing white. Hath not Solomon expressly said, Let thy 
garments be always white? Eccles. ix. 8. He then referred them to 
liUke ix. 29* on which occasion both the Lord Jesus, and Moses, and Elias, 
appeared to the apostles <Jothed in white. In the province of Galatia, 
Leontius, the bishop of Ancyra, commenced a persecutiou agsunst the 
churcli of the Novatiaps, in that city, and took from them their place of 
worship. Happening soon afterwards to come to Constantinople, Sisin« 
nius waited upon him, for the purpose of entreating him to restore to his 
friends their chapel. . Leontius flew into ^ passion, and said, '' Yon No* 
vatianists ought not to have churches, for you discard all repentance, and ' 
exclude tJie lovmg kindness of God,"&c. Sisiunius listened patiently to 
this phihppic, and then calmly replied, ** But no man can repent more 
than 1 do I " How, said Leontius, do you repent ? *' I repent," replied 
Sismnius, ** that J have seen you J" Chiysostom, who was at the head of 
the Catholic party, and who was a man of excessive arrogance, on one 
occasion addressed him with great heat, saying, ** Yon are a heretic, and | 
will make you ie^ve ofiTpreaching,'' '< I'll give yoa a rewtrd," sttd.Si&ii|« 
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a -person of great learning and talents, and consequently 
ordained him. The church had a great partiality for 
^arcian, who had heen eminently instrumental in enab- 
ling them to weather the storm of persecution under Va- 
lens. Distressed that any cause of murmuring should 
ejtist among them, Agelius immediately ordained Mar- 
cian to the episcopal office, and thereby restored harmony 
and concord. 

ohn, ^ if yoa will free me from 4he labour qf U^ '' Oh ! if the office is U- 
borioiu,*' rejoiDcd ChrysoRtom, ** you may go od with it." 

Socrates closes hs accoant of Sisinnins with the foUowing sketch. *^ He 
was very eminent for his learning, on which account all the bishops who 
socceededy loved and honoured him . Moreover, all the emineut person- 
ages of the Senatorian order had a great affection for him and admired him. 
He wrote many books, but he is too studious about m ords in them, and in* 
teimixes too many poetic terms ; he was more admired for his speaking than 
lor his writings, in his countenance and voice, in his dress and aspect, and 
in the whole of his action and deportment, there was much gracefulness'-* 
by reason of which auscomplLshmcnts, he was beloved by all sects." Upon 
another occasion, he remarks that, such was the high estimation in which 
Sisinnins ^&s held by the Novatian people that ^ his words were a law.** 
Bcdes. Higt, b. vi. oh. 29. and b. vii. ch. 12. 

It is qnke amusing to witness Mr. Milner^ spleen against the characters 
«f Novatian and Sisinnins. He terms the latter a *' a facetious genUeman,** 
and only mentions him for the sake of censuring his singularity in not con- 
forming t% the catholic church and the clerical garb. ludeed he seems to 
have regarded Mm in much the same light as that in which Dr. Johnson' re- 
garded Milton, when he said, *^ He was not of tlie Church of England, he 
was not of the Church of Rome— to be of no church is dangerous," But 
of ^ritts (concerning whom the reader will meet ivith some account in the 
next section^ he disdains, so far as I can perceive, even to record his name 
or 'his* heresy — though on' Saint Augustine, a part of whose labours were 
entployed in an attempt to refiite him, he has bestowed 173 closely prin- 
ted pages ! — that Augustine^ of whom after all, he is constrained to acknow- 
le<^ that he understood not PauFs doctrine of justification — that he per- 

4 

petually confounds it with sanctification (vol, ii, p. 463, &c.) and that as to 
the doctiine of particular redemption, it was unknown to him and all the 
akiienh, as hie [Mr. Milner] wishes it had remained equally unknown to 
tie modems." p^ 467. This was, indeed, fulfilling the pledge Mr. M. had 
given the public, of writing, an ecclesiastical histor}' on a new plan. See his 
Prrf(aiC€t9 vol 1, ^hM kM9ty qfihe Christtan Churchy 
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After having reigned fourteen years, Valens lost bis^ 
life in a battle with the Goths, A. D. 37S, and was sue* 
ceeded in the government of the empire by Gratian, the 
son of Valentinian. He was of the orthodox party ; and 
after the death of his uncle Valens, he recalled those that 
had been banished — ^restored them to their sees, and sent 
Sapores, one of his captains, to drive the Arians, like; 
wild beasts, out of all their churches. This emperor, 
soon after his accession to power, united with himself a3 
colleague in the government, " the great Theodosius, a 
name celebrated in history, and dear to the Catholic 
church/' 

Immediately on his advancement to the throne of the 
empire, Theodosius betrayed a warm zeal for the orthodox 
opinions. Hearing that the city of Constantinople was 
divided into different religious parties, he wrote a letter 
to them from Thessalonicai wherein he acquaints them, 
that '^ it was his pleasure, that all his subjects should be 
of the same religious profession with Damasus, bishop at 
Rome, and Peter, bishop of Alexandria, and th«at their 
duurch alone should be denominated ^^ Catholic," who 
worshipped the divine Trinity as equal in honour, and 
that those who were of another opini6n should be called 
heretics, become infamous, and be subject to other pu* 
nishments/'* And on his arrival in the imperial city, he 
»ent for Demopbilus, the Arian bishop, demanding to 
know whether he would subscribe the Nicene confession 
of faith, adding, *' if you refuse to do it, 1 will drive you 
from your churches " — and he kept his word, for he turned 
bim and all the Arians out of the city. 

The more effectually to extinguish heresy, he in the 
year 383, summoned a council of bishops of his owft per- 
suasion to meet at Constantinople, in ordtt to eowfirm the 
Nicene faith; the number of them amounted to an him* 
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4fed and fifty, to which maj be Added, thirty-six of the 
Maeedonmn party. iThis is cormizKHily termed the second 
Oeeuntemeal or general council. Tbey decreed that the 
Nicene faith should be the standard of orthodoxy, aad 
that all heresies should be condemned. When the coun- 
cil was ended, the emperor is»ued twv) edicts against he- 
retics ; the first prohibited them from holding any assem- 
blies ; and the second, forbidding them to meet-in fields 
or villages ! And a^ though this were not sufficiently ex* 
traragant, he followed up this absurd procedure by a law, 
hi which lie forbade heretics to worship or to preach, to 
ordain bishops or presbyters, commanding sonie to be 
banished, others to be rendered infamous and deprived of 
the common privileges of citizens. In the space of fifteen 
years he promulgated at least fifteen several edicts against 
the heretics. It i& some apology for turn certainly that 
he did not often put these execrable statutes in force ; and 
one wooM, charitably hope that Sozomen and Socrates, 
who have recorded the history of these whimsical trans- 
actions, are correct in thinking that he only intended by 
them to terrify others kifeo the saime opinions of the d!rrine 
Being with himself. 

But the zeal of Theodosius was not wholly absorbed in 
the establishment of uniformity among the professofs o€ 
ChristianiQr ; he was^ equally anxious to extinguish the 
expiring embers of paganism. About the year 390, he 
issued a law, in which he expressly states that '' It is our 
will and pleasure, that none of our subjects, whether ma^ 
gistrates or private citizens,, however exalted, or however 
humble may be their rank and condttioa, shall presume, 
in any city or in any place, to worship an inanimate idol, 
by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim."* The act of sa*- 
^rificing and the practice of divinsvtion bj the e»trftil» of 
IJBUt victim, are declared a crime of high treason against 

• Theod, I. xvi. tit. io. leg. U. 
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the state, which can be expiated only by the death of the 
guilty. The rites of pagan superstition are abolished, a» 
highly injurious to the truth and honour of religion ; and 
luminaries, garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine 
are enumerated and condemned. 

§uch were the persecuting edicts of Theodosius agamst 
the pagans, which were rigidly executed ; and they were 
attended with the desired effect, for " so rapid and yet so 
gentle was the fall of paganism, that only twenty-eight 
years after the death of Theodosius, the faint and minute 
vestiges were no longer visible to the eye of the legis- 
latorf/'t 

t Gibbon's Rome, yoh t. ch. 20. 

t The increase of the Christian profession in the world, mnst always be an 
Interesting topic with those who righUy estimate the importance of the gos* 
pet to human happiness ; bnt every one mnst be aware of the difficulty 
there is in arriving at certain calculations on the subject. The reader, how- 
ever, will require no apology from me for subjoining, in this |>laee, a short 
extract from Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman empire. *^ Under 
the reign of Theodosius," says he '* after Christianity had enjoyed, more 
tlian sixty years, the sunshine of imperial favor, the ancient and illustrious 
church of Antioch (in Syria) consisted of one hundred thousand persons; 
tliree thousand of whom were supported out of the public oblations. The 
splendour and dignity of the Queen of the East, [the name then given to 
Antioch] the acknowledged populousness of Cassarea, Seleucia and 
Alexandria, and the destruction of two hundred and fifty thousand souls 
in the earthquake which afflicted Antioch under the elder Justm, are so 
man^^ convincing proofs that the whole number of its inhabitants was not 
less than half a million.** Vol. ii. ch. 15. 

Now according to this calculation, the reader will see that at the time 
Theodosius attempted to enforce an uniformity of worship throughout the 
empire, the proportion which the nominal Christians in Antioch bore to the 
rest of the citizens, was as one to five. Taking this as a fair average, there 
must have been in Rome two hundred and fifty thousand prqfessed Chria- 
tians at that time, and in Alexandria, in Egypt, which was the second dty 
in the empire, probably one hundred and fifty thousand. Thus in those 
three cities alone there were half a million of nominal Christians. The 
number of inhabitants included in the whole of the Roman Empire at that 
period, was one hundred and twenty millions ; and if we extend the com* 
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SECTION III. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



From the commencement of the fifth century to the estahUsK* 
ment of the dominion of the popes, 

A. D. 401—606. 

The fall of paganism^ which may be considered as 
having begun to take place in the reign of Constantine, 
and as nearly consummated in that of Theodosius^ is pro» 
bably one of the most extraordinary revolutions that ever 
took place on the theatre of this, world. Their own wri- 
ters have described it as '' a dreadful and amazing pro- 
digy, which covered the earth with darkness, and restore 
the ancient dominion of chaos and of night." ''^ But the 
pen of inspiration has depicted the awful catastrophe in 
strains of much higher sublimity and grandeur, and 
doubtless upon very diflferent principles — ^^ I beheld/' 
says the writer of the Apocalypse, " when he had opened 
the sixth seal, and lo, there was a great earthquake, and 
the sun became black as sackqloth of hair, and the moon 
became as blood ; and the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, when. 
s)ie is shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven de- 
parted as a scroll, when it is rolled together : and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their places. And 

* See Gibbon's Rome, voL V. ch. 28. 

putation to that mattitudey we sbonld beled to conchide tbat there were 
among tbem tweoty>foor millions that professed the Christian religion. 
We nvst, however, keep this consideration always in view, that €hiisti • 
anity had. at thb time, been sixty years established by law as the religiiii 
ofliiecmpurey and conseguently not a litUe cormpteil from its origfaial 
putitym 

Vol.. I. N n 
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the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich 
men^ and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and 

; every bond man, and every free man, hid themselves ia 
the dens and in the rocks of the mountains — and said to 
the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
Wrath of the lamb, for the great day of his wrath is come, 
and who shall be able to stand?"* The same thmg 
seems to be intended, when the writer says, " There was 
war in heaven ; Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels, and 
prevailed not, neither was their place found any more in 
heaven ; and the great dragon was cast out, that old ser- 
pent, called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world ; he was cast out into the earth, and his 
angels were cast out with him/'f In this highly wrought 
figurative language we are taught to conceive of the 
dreadful conflict which .subsisted between the Christian 
and heathen professions, the persecutions which for three 
centuries had been inflicted upon the former, with the 
.issue of the whole, in the ultimate overthrow of the pagan 
persecuting powers, and the subversion of that idqlatrous 
system in the empire. 

From the time of the establishment of Christianity 
under Constantine to the end of the fourth century, a 
period of more than seventy years, the disciples of Jesus 
were highly privileged. They were in general permitted 
to sit under their own vine and fig-tree, exempt from the 
dread of molestation. The clergy of the Catholic church, 
indeed, persisted in waging a sanguinary and disgraceful 
contest with each other, about church preferments, and 
similar objects of human ambition ; but, notwithstanding 
the squabbles of those men of corrupt minds, it must have 

.been a season of precious repose and tranquillibf to tbe 

• RcT. vi. 12-17. t Chip. xH. 7-^ 
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leal churcbes of Christ, which stood aloof from such 
scandalous proceedings, and kept their garments unspoV- 
ted firom the world. 

There are few things more gratifying to the friend of 
TRUTH, than to have an opportunity of recording the dis- 
interested labours of such as, under circumstances of 
discouragement, and frequently at the expense of all tha^ 
> men in general account valuable, have stood forth the 
champions of her noble cause, against a prevailing torrent 
of error. We have already adverted to the rise of the 
Novatianist churches, which stood firmly attached to the 
simple doctrine and oMer of the first Christian churches^ 
and maintained a pubKc testimony against the corrupt 
state of the Catholic party. Towards the close of the 
/fourth century arose Lucifeb, bishop of Cagliari, in the 
island of Sardinia, a man remarkable for his prudence^ 
' die austerity of his character, and the firmness of his mind 
in all his resolutions. Though be wrote in defence of the 
doctrine of the Trinit}' against the Ari^s, he refused all 
religious fellowship with both parties, on account of the 
corruption of their doctrine and the laxity of their discip- 
line ; while, he and his followers were content to suffer the 
persecution of either party.* 

About the same rime, rose up iEBius, the founder of a 
new sect, who propagated opinions different from those 
that were commonly received, and collected various so- 
ciedes throughout Armenia, PontHs, and Cappadocia. 
We are indebted to ^piphanius, bii^op of Cyprus, who 
died early in the fiftK* century, for recording the discri- 
minating tenets of this denomination of Christians. JSrius 
was an elder of the cbnrch of Seba^tia in Pontns ; and, as 
Epiphanius, who undertook to confute him and all other 
heueti^, informs us, t)bstinately defended four great err 
rors. These were, 1. That bishops were not distinguished 
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from presbyters or elders, by any divine right, for thjit, 
according to the New Testament, their offices and autho* 
rity were absolutely the same. 2. That it was wrong to 
.offer up any prayers for the dead, which it seems was be- 
come customary in those days. 3. That there was no 
authority in the word of God for the celebration of Easter, 
as a religious solemnity ; and 4. That fasts ought not to 
be prefixed to the annual return of days, as the time of 
Lent and the week preceding Easter. Such seems to 
have been the heresy of ^rius, and his writings in defence 
of which we are told, met with the most cordial reception 
from his cotemporaries. " We know with the utmost 
certainty," says Mosheim, " that it was highly agreeable 
to many good Christians, who were no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and arrogance of the bishops of this century/' 
The reader, it is hoped, will excuse a remark or two 
tipon this subject before we proceed. The learned his- 

- f 

torian, whom I have just quoted, informs us that — ^' The 
great purpose of JErius seems to have been that of re- 
ducing Christianity to its primitive simplicity ;" he then 
adds, " a purpose indeed laudable and noblef when con- 
sidered in itself; though the principles from whence it 
springs, and the means by which it is executed, are gene- 
rally, in many respects, worthy of censure, and may have 
been so in the case of thiii reformer."* I cannot forbear 
subjoining the comment of his erudite translator. Dr. 
Maclaine, upon the text of this historian. *' The desire," 
iays he, *' of reducing religious worship to the greatest 
possible simplicity, however rational it may appear in 
itself, and, abstractedly considered, will be considerably 
moderated in such as bestow a moment'^s attention upon 
the imperfection and infirmities of human nature in its 
present state. Mankind, generally speaking, have too 
little elevation of mind to be much affected by those forms 

* Mosheim, vol. i. cent, iv. partii. ch. iiii 
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and methods of worship in which there is nothing strik- 
ing to the outward senses. The great difficulty here lies 
in determining the lengths which it is prudent to go in 
the acconmiodation of religious ceremonies to human in- 
firmity ; and the grand point is to fix a medium, in which 
a due regard may be shewn to the senses and imagina- 
tion, without violating the dictates of right reason, or tar- 
nishing the purity of true religion. It has been said, that 
the church of Rome has gone too far in its condescension 
to the infirmities of mankind — and this is what the ablest 
defenders of its motley worship have alledged in its be- 
half. But this observation is not jusf ; the church of 
Rome has not so much accommodated itself to human 
weakness, as it has abused that weakness, by taking occa- 
sion from it to establish an endless variety of ridiculous 
ceremonies, destructive of true religion, and only adapted 
to promote the riches and despotism of the clergy, and to 
keep the multitude still hoodwinked in their ignorance 
and superstition.'** 

According to Dr. Mosheim's manner of expressing 
himself on this subject, the reader will readily perceive, 
that, however much some of the friends of truth might 
labour to stem the torrent of corruption, and restore Chris- 
tianity to its original simplicity, such attempts were al- 
most certain to be condemned by both this eminent his- 
torian and his translator. With them nothing is more 
common than to extol the simplicity of gospel worship 
during the apostolic age, and in a few pages afterwards 
to censure the efforts of those who have laboured to re- 
trieve it from the corruptions to which the folly and wick- 
edness of men have subjected it. Hence we invariably 
find persons of this description ranked in the class of 
" heretics/' And reprobated as troublers of" the church !'' 
The design of HSiius, it is admitted, was laudable and 

« Ul^Sapra,p. ssa. 
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noble in itself^ nor is it affirmed that the means which be 
made use of were actually worthy of censure ; but fhey 
. may have been so. Yet surely a cordial attachment to the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity would have prompted 
the historian to evince some few grains of allowance for 
the conduct of -3Erius, even though in the proj^ecution of 
a ^ laudable and noble design/' he had been betrayed into 
some little indiscretion in regard to the means of eifect- 
ing it, whichy after all, in the present instance, is not pre- 
tended. This is only what might have been reasonably 
expected; since to impute, without evidence, the worst 
motives that can be assigned, to the actions of men^ is not 
the immediate operation of that Charity which thinketh no 
evil. The learned translator, however, takes up the sub- 
ject in a somewhat different point of * view ; for upon his 
principle, the simplicity of gospel-worship, as established 
in the apostolic churches, must be considered as alto- 
gether unsuitable to the exigencies of human tistture ; for, 
that the constitution and worship of the -first churches 
were remarkable for a divine simpliGity, none will deny. 
Now if it be lawful for men.to depart from this simplicity, 
^nd to accommodate the forms of Christian worship to 
the ignorance, infirmities,* or prejudices of men, according 
as thes*e may happen to prevail in different «ges, then, 
indeed, a power to decree rites and ceremonies^iii matters 
of religion, is quite necessary to adapt tke Christian pro- • 
fession to the incessant fluctuations of the state of this 
world, though it will not be very easy, when this right i^ 
(mce admitted, to shew, •on what principle the church of 
Rome caft be condemned for going to an extreme in this 
matters; since, in that case, it is no divine rule that is to 
regulate our conduct, but the different fancies of men^ as 
these respect human infirmities. 

It is happy ^fqr simple Christians that theijr n^e of duty 
i» plain, though, unfortunately, not san<;tioned by either 
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die catholic or the reformed charch. It is ^ not to admit 
into the worship of God, any thing which is either not 
expressly commanded, or plainly exemplified in the New 
^estameni." This was evidently the principle upon 
which JErins proceeded in opposing the superstitions of 
his dme, and for which he deserves to be held in perpe- 
tual remembrance — ^it is the only principle which evinces 
a becoming deference to the wisdom and authority of God 
in the institution of his worship — and, it may be added^ 
which secures the uniform regard of his people to the in- 
stitutions of his kingdom, to the end of time. 

The distinction between bishop and presbyter or elder, 
which £rius so strenuously opposed, seems to have pre* 
vailed early in the Christian church ; yet it is demonstrably 
without any solid foundation in the New Testament. 
^ That the terms, bishop and elder are sometimes used pro- 
nuscuously in the New Testament,'! says Dr. Campbell, 
^ there is no critic of any name wbb now pretends to dis- 
pute. The passage. Acts xx. 17, &c. is well known. 
Paul, from Miletus sent to Ephesus, and called the elders 
of the church, saying, " Take heed to yourselves, and td 
all the church over which th^ Holy Ghost hath made yoH 
overseers (litarally iTurMovsf bishops.) Similar to this is a 
passage in Titus, chap. i. 5. '' For this cause left I thee 
in Crete that* thou sbouldest set in order the things that 
are wanting, and prdain elders (vfEtrfft/lsfng) in every city.** 
Ver. 7. " For a bishop (evioTiovay) must be blameless.'* 
In like manner the apostle Peter, 1 epist. v. 1. '^ Th» 
elders (vfea-ffJle^Hi) which are among you, I exhort,^ &c.f 
Ver. 2. '' Feed the flock of God which is among yoiH^ 
taking the oversight thereof (ema-wyfrwlts) discharging the 
office of bishops J* ^ So much for the heresy of ^ius as 
it respected the denial of any distinction between, the of- 
fice of bishop and presby ten On the other three particu-^ 

* OanfMVt Lectarei a» EecMMtical Hiitor;^ yoL i. p. 1$^ iu* 
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lars of his heresy, it is, at this time of day, quite unneces- 
sary for us to bestow a word in the way of apology. 

Amongst the innumerable corruptions of Christianity 
which have prevailed in the Catholic chur<h, there is none 
that makes a more (Conspicuous figure than the institution 
of monachism or monkery ; and, if traced to its origin, 
it will be found strikingly to exemplify the truth of the 
maxim that, as some of the largest and loftiest trees spring 
from very small seeds, so the most extensive and wonder- 
ful effects sometimes arise from very inconsiderable 
causes. In times of ,persecution, during the first ages of 
the church, whilst " the heathen raged, and the rulers 
took counsel together, against the Lord and against his 
anointed," many pious Christians, male and female, mar- 
ried and unmarried, justly accounting that no human fe- 
licity ought to come in competition with their fidelity to 
Christ, and diffident of their own ability to persevere in 
resisting the temptations wherewith they were incessantly 
harrassed by their persecutors, took the resolution to aban- 
don their professions, and worldly prospects, aijd, whilst 
the storm lasted, to retire to unfrequented places, far from 
the haunts of men, the married with, or without^ their 
wives, as agreed between them, that they might enjoy in 
quietness their faith and hope, and, exempt from tempta- 
tions to apostacy, employ themselves principally in the 
worship and service of their Maker. The cause was rea- 
sonable and the motive praise- worthy ; but the reason- 
ableness arose solely from the circumstances. When the 
latter were changed, the former vanished, and the motive 
could no longer be the same. When there was not the 
same danger in society, there was not the same occasion 
to seek security in solitude. Accordingly, when perse- 
cution ceased, and the profession of Christianity rendered 
perfectly safe, many returned without blame from their 
retirement, and resumed Iheir stations in society. Some^ 
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indeed^ familiarized by time to a solitary life^ at length 
preferred through habit, what they had originally adopted 
through necessity. They did not, however, waste theif 
time in idleness, they supported themselves by their la- 
bour, and gave the surplus in alms. But they never 
thought of fettering themselves by vows and engage- 
ments, because, by so doing, they must have exposed 
their isouls to new temptations, and perhaps greater dan- 
gers. It was^ therefore, a very different thing from that 
system of monkefy which afterwards became so prevalent, 
though, in all probability it suggested the idea of it, and 
may be considered as the first step'*tbwards it.* 

Such signal sacrifices, not only of property, but of all 
secular pursuits, have a lustre in them, which dazzles the 
eyes of the weak, and powerfully engages imitation. 
Blind imitators, regardless of the circumstances which 
alone can render the conduct laudable, are often, by a 
strong perversion of intellect, led to' consider it, as th« 
more meritorious the less it is rational, and the mo^e eli- 
gible the less it is useful. The spirit of the measure 
comes in time to be reversed. What at first, through 
humble, diffidence, appeared necessary for avoiding the 
most imminent danger, is, through presumption, volun- 
tarily adopted, though in itself a source of perpetual peril. 
Such was the operation of the principle in the case re- 
ferred to. Multitudes came in process of time to impose 
upon themselves vows of abstinence, poverty, celibacy, 
and virginity^ solemnly engaging in an uninterrupted ob- 
servance of those virtues, as they accounted them, to th« 
end of their lives. 

Every attentive reader of the scriptures must see that 
they are far from countenancing this piece of superstition.. 
Both Christ an4 his apostles kept up a free and open in- 

> • Essay on Christian Temperance and Self-denial, by Dr. Greoi|;f Camp> 
ML 
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tercourse with the world, and their writings abound with 
instructions to Christians, not to withdraw themselves 
from society and shut themselves up in cloistered cells in 
a state of seclusion, but to fill up their respective stations 
usefully in civil society, performing all the socisH and re- 
lative duties of life in the most exemplary manner. Man 
was made for action ; powers were given him for exer^ 
tion, and various talents have been conferred upon bim 
by Providence, as instruments not of doing nothing, but, 
of doing good, by promoting the happiness both of the 
individual and of society. 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the 
first example, strictlj speaking, of the monastic life. An- 
thony, an illiterate youth of that country, in the times of 
Athanasius, distributed his patrimony, deserted his family 
and house, took up his residence among the tombs and in 
a ruined tower, and after a long and painful noviciate, at 
length advanced three days journey into the desart, to 
the eastward of the Nile, where, discovering a lonely spot 
which possessed the advantages of shade and water, he 
fixed his last abode. His example and his lessons infect- 
ed others, whose curiosity pursued him to the desart ; and 
before he quitted life, which was prolonged to the term of 
a hundred and five years, he beheld a numerous progeny 
imitating his original. The prolific colonies of monks 
multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of Lybia, 
upon the rocks of Thebais, and the cities of the Nile. 
Even to the present day, the traveller may explore the 
ruins of fifty monasteries, which were planted to the south 
of Alexandria, by the disciples of Anthony. 

Inflamed by the example of Anthony, a Syrian youth, 
whose name was Hilarion, fixed his dreary abode on a 
sandy beach, between the sea and a morass, about seven 
miles from Gaza. The austere penance in which he per- 
sisted forty-eight years, difiused a similar enthusiasm, and 
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innumerable monasteries were soon distributed over all 
Palestine. In the West, Martin of Tours, '* a soldier, a 
hermit, a bishop, and a saint," founded a monastery near 
Poictiers, and thus introduced monastic institutions into 
France. His monks were mostly of noble families, and 
submitted to the greatest austerities both in food and rai- 
ment ; and, such was the rapidity of their increase, that 
two thousand of them attended his funeral ! In other 
countries, they appear to have increased in a similar pro- 
portion, and the progress of mionkery is said not to have 
been less rapid or less universal than that of Christianity 
itself. Every province, and, at last, every city of the 
empire, was filled' with their increasing multitudes. The 
disciples of Anthony spread themselves beyond the tro- 
pic, over the Christian empire of Ethiopia. The moai£s- 
tery of Bangor, in Flintshire, a few miles south of Wrex- 
ham, contained above two thousand monks, and from 
thence a numerous colony was dispersed among the Bar- 
barians of Ireland ; and lona, one of the western isles of 
Scotland, which was planted by the Irish monks, diffdsed 
over the northern regions a ray of science and supersti- 
tion. 

The monastic institution was not confined to the male 
sex. . Females began about the same time to retire from 
the world, and dedicate themselves to solitude and devo- 
tion. The practice is alluded to in the earlier councils ; 
but it is expressly ordained by the council of Carthage, 
A. D. 397, that orphan virgins shall be placed in a nun- 
nery — and that the superior of the nukmery shall be ap* 
proved by the bishop of the diocese. Widows, and chil- 
dren above six years of age, were admitted after a year's 
probation. They wfere strictly shut up in the monastery, 
and secluded from all worldly intercourse. They wete 
neither allowed to ^o out, nor was any person permitted 
to come in to them, nor even to enter the church whit>^''>* 
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they went to worship, except the clei^y of approved re- 
putation, who were necessary to conduct the religious ser- 
vices. None was allowed to possess property, for among 
them all things were common. They served themselves 
or. helped one another. They made their own clothes, 
which were white and plain woollen— the height of the 
cap or head-dress was restricted to an inch and two lines . 
— they were tasked daily, but forbidden to work embroi- 
dery, or to bleach their garments, assume any ornaments, 
or accommodate themselves to any fashion which they * 
inight happen to see or hear of in the world. The means 
of correction and discipline were reproof and excommuni- 
cation; but the latter consisted only in separation from 
public prayers, and from the common table at meals, and 
if these failed to reclaim the delinquent, recourse was had 
to^flagellation** 

These unhappy exiles from social Jife, were impelled ' 
by the dark genius of superstition, to persuade themselves 
that evCTy proselyte who entered the gates of a monastery, • 
trod the steep and thorny path of eternal happiness. The * 
popular monks, whose reputation was connected with the 
fiime and success of the order, assiduouslv laboured to 
multiply the number of their fellow captives. They in- 
sinuated themselves into noble and opulent families, and 
the specious arts of flattery and seduction were employed 
to secure those proselytes, who might bestow wealth or • 
dignity on the monastic profession. The lives of the 
monks were consumed in penalhce aqd solitude ; undis- 
turbed by th^ various occupations which fill the time and 
exercise the faculties of reasonable, active, and social 
beings. They passed their lives without personal attach- 
ments, among a crowd, which had been formed by acci- 
dent, and was detained in the same prison by force or pre- 
judice. Their days were professedly employed in vocal 

* Fleoiys Ecclest Hist. tQin^ Tiit ' 
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or mental prayer: they assembled in the eyeningy and 
weie Jlwakened ifi the night for the public worship of the 
monastefy; and to sach a jHtch was absnidtty at length 
caniedy Aat one class of them came ultimately to sink 
under like painful weight of crosses and chains, and their 
emaciated limbs were confined by. collars, bracelets, 
gaontletSy and greaves of massy iron.* 

The time» of martyrdom were now passed, and of- 
conrse that sort of courage and constancy could not be 
exerted ; a method was therefore contrived of voluntarjf 
martyrdom, and persons of fanatical dispositions inflicted 
upon themselves as many pains and penalties as pagan 
cmel^ had invented. They left parents, wives, children, 
fri^ids, families, and fortunes ; they retired from the world, 
oUiged themselves to a single and solitary life, and al* 
lowed themselves no more food, raiment, and sleep, than 
would barely support life. 

The ethica of monks is a mere caricature of virtue, in 
whieh every feature is exaggerated, distorted, or out of 
place; and, as hath often happened in other matters, 
though the likeness is preserved, what is beautiful in the 
original is hideous in the copy. The doctrines of Chris*- 
tianity are divinely adapted to the state of man in this 
world, considered as a fallen and corrupted being. They 
exhibit a remedy for his moral depravity in the grand 
and interesting truths which the gospel proclaims as the 
objects of his faith, the ground of bis hope, and the mo<- 
tives of his love and joy. But he is called to the exercise 
of self-denial, the mortification of his fleshly appetites, 
disconformity to the course of this world, patience under 
sufferings of various kinds, and in the way of well-doing 
to seek for glory, honour, and inmiortality in the world to 
come. In the system of monkery all these Christian vir- 
tues are carried to the most ridiculous extreme. About 

* Gibbon's Rome, vol. vi. di. 27% 
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the middle of the fourth century, Gfregory Nazianzen 
wrote an elegy in praise of the monastic Ufe, m which he 
describes the manner in which it was practised at Nazian* 
turn. " There were some," says he, " who loaded them- 
selves with iron chains, in order to bear down their bo- 
dies — ^who shut themselves up in cabins, and appeared to 
nobody — who continued twenty days and twenty nights 
without eating, practising often the half of Jesus Christ's 
fast — another abstained entirely from Speaking, not prai- 
sing God except in thought — ^another passed whole years 
in a church, his hands extended, without sleeping, like an 
animated statue."* 

Now admitting the possibility of these things, how 
grossly must men's notions of truth and rectitude be per- 
verted, who can think that the all wise Creator gave hands 
to any man to be kept in a position which unfitted them 
for being of use to himself or others-— that he gave the 
faculty of speech, but not to be employed in comniuni- 
cating knowledge? Yet these things are the subject of 
panegyric even from the pen of Gregory Nazianzen, a 
person of unquestionable talents and virtue. " To go 
into a convent," said Dr. Johnson, ^* for fear of being 
immoral, is, as if a man should cut off his hands for fear 
he should steal." f To suffer with patience and fortitude, 
when called to it, for the cause of truth, is both virtuous 
and heroical ; but the self-inflicted penances of the mi* 
serable hermit serve as a testimony of nothing so much 
as the idiocy or insanity of the sufferer; for with regard 
to God, they are derogatory from his perfections — they 
exhibit him as an object rather of terror than of love, as 
a tyrant rather than the parent of the universe. 
One of the most renowned examples of monkish pen* 

* Flear/s Eccles. Hist, b, xvi. ch. Hi, 
t Boswell's Life of JoUnsoo, voU iu 
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aace that is upon record, is that of St. Symeon, a Syrian 
monk, who lived about the middle of the fifth century, 
and who is thought to have outstripped all those that pre- 
<^ed him* He is said to have lived thirty-six years on 
a pillar, erected on the summit of a high mountain in Sy- 
na, whence he got the name of " Symeon Stylites/' 
From his pillar, it is said, he never descended, unless to 
take, possession of another ; which he did four times, ha^ 
Tiog in all occupied five of them. On his last pillar 
which was loftier than, any of the former, being sixty feet 
high and only three broad, he remained, according to re- 
port, fifteen years without intermission, summer and win- 
ter, day and night, exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
seasons, in a climate liable to great and sudden changes, 
from the most sultry heat to the most piercing cold. We 
are informed that he always stood — the breadth of his 
pillar not permitting him to lie down. He spent the day 
till three in th^ afternoon in meditation and prayer ; from 
that time till sun-set, he harangued the people, who flock- 
ed to him from all countries— they were then dismissed 
with his benediction. He would on no account permit 
females to come within his precincts, not even his own 
mother, who is said, through grief and mortification in 
being refused admittance, to have died the third day after 
her arrival. In order to show how indefatigable he was 
in every thing that conduced to the glory of God, and 
the good of mankind, he spent much time daily in the 
exemplary exercise of bowing so low as to make his fore- 
head strike his toes, and so frequently, that one who went 
with Theodoret to see him, counted no fewer than twelve 
hundred and forty-four times, when being more wearied 
in numbering than the saint was in performing, he gave 
over counting. He is said to have taken no food except 
on Sundays, and that all the last year of his life he stood 
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upon one leg only, the other having been rendered tise- 
less by an ulcer.* 

Instances of similar fanaticism abound in the pages of 
ecclesiastical history. Baradatus, in the same century, 
and, in all probability from similar motives, betook him- 
self to a wooden coffer, or rather cage, in which he wa|i 
so confined by its dimensions and form, that he was al- 
ways bowed down in it, and could not stand upright. 
This mansion was placed on the top of a rock, where he 
was exposed to the sun, the rain, and all kinds of weather. 
Theodatus, the bishop of the diocese, unable to compre* 
hend either the dignity or the utility of such sublimated 
virtue, cruelly obliged him to quit his cage, that he might 
live like other men. He complied; but to make com- 
pensation for one restraint that was taken ofl^, he made 
choice of another, and devoutly abjured the use of bis 
hands, in any way in which they could be serviceable 
either to himself or others. This he did, by devoting 
theim to remain always in one posture, extended towards 
heaven, probably in commemoration of the crucifixion. 
In this situation, it is said, that he lived in the open air, 
disdaining to take shelter in any house, or building, from 
the inclemencies of the weather. 

Extravagancies the most marvellous, and the most 

frantic, such as dishonoured the name of religion, and 

rendered men worse than useless, were considered as the 

most sublime attainments in the Christian life. And thus 

Ithe daemon of superstition, under the mask of superior 

* The reader whose curiosity may prompt him to look farther faito the 
history of this champion of monkish ansterity, may consult Dr. Middle*' 
ton's Free Inquiry, 4to. p. 164 — 168. It may jnsUy excite one*s astonish-, 
inent, that only half a century ago there were to be found learned doctors 
of the established Church of England, defending the fame of this wretched 
fanatic, and advocating, with all their might, the truth and reality of tbm 
miracles reported to have been wrought by him ! See Middktcn^ id wf/nu 
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piety, led men to counteract the designs of Providence in 
the application of their natural powers. The Christian 
religion is disgraced by such fooleries, which assimilate 
it to the very worst of heathen superstitions. 

Yet all the principal fathers of the Catholic church, 
1x)th Greek and Latin, employed their authority and elo- 
quence in extolling the perfection of monkery, and re- 
commending its practice. This they did by writing the 
liv^s of particular monks, celebrating their wonderful 
sanctity and miraculous gifts, and founding monasteries 
wherever they travelled. " There was a certain shadow 
of it,** says Bellarmine, its great advocate, '* in the law oiF 
nature before the flood ; a plainer expression of it under 
die Mosaic dispensation ; but in the time of the apostles 
it came to perfection.'' Athanasius was one of the first, 
who, from the pattern of the Egyptian monasteries, in- 
troddoed them into Italy and Rome, where they had pre- 
viously beien held in utter cont^npt. It Is amazing id 
read the flights of fancy in which the great oracles of the 
Catholic church, at that time indulged, when recom- 
mending this stupid practice. Basil terms it '^ an angeli- 
ca insdtutioh, a blessed end eviangelic life, .leading to 
the mansions of the Lord." Jerome declares the societies 
of monks and nuns to he ^ the very flower and most pre- 
cious stone among all the ornaments of the church." 
CXirysostom calls it, ^ a way of life worthy of heaven ; 
«ot at all inferior to that of angels." And Augustine 
stiles them upon every occasion *' the servants of God.^'* 
By the influence of these renowned fathers, all of whom 
flourished in the fourth and following century ; and by the 
mai^ lies and forged miracles which they diligently pro^ 
pagated in honour of die monks, innumerable monas- 
tics, as they themselves tell us, weie founded over the 
western world, but especially in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, whose desarts were covered with them ; and some 

Vol. I. Pp 
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BPfhem in the fifth centurv, are said to have contained 
''^m five thousand monks at a time. 
^'-'^''We find Chrysostom frequently harranguing also on 

the great blessings which the church reaped from the 
*i€Iiques of the martyrs, mid the daily miracles which were 
~^^^ught by them ; and he concludes one of his homilies 
-^'i^'two female martyrs in the following manner : " With 
'^QAi ardour, therefore, let us fall down before their reliques ; 
'ki^^s embrace their coffins, for these may have some 
-^^er, since their bones have so great an one ; and not 
'^Sliy on the day of their festival, but on other days also, 
^feFus fix ourselves as it were to them, and entreat them 
'^^ our patrons" — and on other occasions he exhorts 
^6is^ hearers ^' to dwell in their sepulchres, to fix them^ 
'^telVes to their coffins ; that not only their bones, but their 
"tombs and their urns also overflowed with blessings." 
'Bftil informs us, that " all who were pressed with any 
difficulty or distress, were wont to fly fpr relief to. the 
'^I6mbs of the martyrs ; and whosoever did but touch their 
- leliques acquired some share of their sanctity." * 
-In the beginning of the fifth century, Vigilandus, a 
learned and eminent presbyter of a Christian church, 
"^bbk up his pen to oppose those growing superstition^ 
'His book, which unfortunately is now lost, was directed 
against the institution of monks — the celibacy of the 
clergy — praying for the dead and to the martjrs — radoring 
iJieir reliques — celebrating, their vigils — ^and lighting up 
eandles to them after the manner of the Pagans. Jerome, 
esteemed a great luminary of the Catholic churchy who 

* Introdnctory Discourse to Middleton*s Free Inquiry, p. 59—56. when 
the reader will find the anUiorities quoted. Of these, and a thousand oliier 
legendary tales, with which the writings of the fathers of this period are m 
^jirolific, we may say, as Voltaire has said upon a similar occasion; *'Tli^ 
IfSLye been related by many historians, and cannot be denied without orer* 
turning the very foundations of history ; but it is certain we canoof |ite 
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a most zealous advocate for all these superstitk^M 

:srites, undertook the task of refuting Vigilantius, ni^iOfit 

Sie politely stiles " a most blasphemous heretic/' con^pfni^ 

»g him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, 8ic.-lkA4 

considers him only as the organ of the dtemonJ'i^ey 

liowever, furnishes us with all the particular article' ^ 

liis heresy, in the words of Vigilanttus himself, which %te 

as follows: ^^- '^-^ 

" That the honours paid to the rotten bones and diftlt 

of the saints and martyrs, by adoring, Ussing, wrappSig 

them up in silk and vessels of gold, lodging themin'^lM^ 

churches, and lighting up wax candles before them,-aft8f 

the manner of the heathens, were the ensigns of idoftffifyi 

That the celibacy of the clergy was a heresy, and^tltfBf 

vows of cliastity the seminar}^ of lewdness. ' That tb pf*|^ 

to the dead, or to desire the prayers bf the dead wSJ-^Stfi 

perstitious, for that the souls of the departed saints 80^ 

martyrs were at rest, in some particular place, wheA^S 

they could not remove themselves at pleasure, so as B'1>8 

present every where to the prayers 6f their votaries.- TKS6 

the sepulchres of the martyrs ought not to be worsldp{)MJ 

not t^eir fasts and vigils to be observed; and lastly/Thft< 

th€ signs and wonders said to be wrought by their relique^ 

add at'their sepulchres, served to no good end or ptirpb$4 

<>freIigioii.'' « ^ ^■ 

' These were tbe sacrilegious tenets, as Jerom6^^idik 

them, which he could not hear with patience, or withbtft 

the utmost grief, and for which he declares Vigilan¥iti^-td 

be a detestable heretic, venting his foul-mouthed blas^ 

phemies against the reliques of the martyrs, which ivere 

working daily signs and wonders. He bids him go into 

the churches of those martyrs, and be Wbnld be cletinsed 

from the evil spirit which possessed him, and feel hjoQiself 

j|>unit, not by those wax candles which so much qS'i^d^ 

bimi but* by invisible flames. which would force lfanit4s^ 
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mon who talked within him, ta confess himself to be the 
9iane who had personated a Mercury, perhaps, or a Bac- 
chus, or some other of their gods among the heathen.'' 
Such is the wild rate, as Dr. Middleton well observes, at 
which, this renowned father raves, on through several 
pages.* 

It may probably gratify the reader to «ee how Jerome 
refutes the arguments of Vigilantius ; and he may take 
as a'^specimen the following, passage. " If it were such a 
sacrilege or impiety,*' says he, " to pay those honouis to 
the reliques of the saints, as Vigilantius contends, thea 
the emperor Constantius must needs be a sacrilegious 
person, who translated the holy reliques of Andrew, Luke, 
and Timothy, to Constantinople ; then Arcadius Augus- 
tus also must be held sacrilegious, who translated the 
bones of the blessed Samuel from Judea, where they had 
lain so many ages, into Thrace ; then all the bishops were 
not only sacrilegious but stupid too, who submitted to 
carry a thing the most contemptible, and nothing but 
mere dust, in silk and vessels of gold ; and lastly, then the 
people of all the churches must needs be fools, who went 
out to meet those holy reliques, and received them with 
as much joy, as if they had seen the prophet himself, liv- 
ing and present among them, for the procession was at- 
tended by swarms of people from Palestine even unto 
Chalcedon, singing with one voice the praises of Christ, 
who were yet adoring Samuel perhaps, and not Christ, 
.whose prophet and Levite Samuel wasf-'^J 

♦ Postscript to Free Inquiry^ p. 131—134. t UH Supra, p. 137. 

t I subjoin Mr. Gibbon's account of this singular matter ;— -even as a 
specimen of the splendid magnificence of that writer's style, it destives 
regard. 

<< The grateful respect of the Christians for the martyrs 4>f the £uth, was 
exalted, by time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the most illus* 
trienaof thesakts and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours 
.«£ Jwi mrtyn* One kmixei «Dd fifty jrean oftqr tk^ t/^immtiMbi of 
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• Some readers may think the reasoumg of Jerome not. 
vety coiuclusi^e on the question of relics ; it is neverthe- 
less certain «that his voipe prevailed over that of Vigilan* 
tius, and that this superstitious practice not only con- 
tinued but became more and more prevalent and popular. 
When the tombs of the holy land were exhausted^ other 
tombs and countries supplied the encreasing demand. 

St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were distinguished 
by the tombs, or rather by the trophies of those spiritual heroes. In the 
age which followed the conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the 
oooMils, and the generals of armies, devoutiy visited the sepulchres of a 
tent-maker and a fisherman ; and their venerable bones were deposited 
under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops of the royal city continn* 
ally offered the unbloody sacrifice. The new capital of the eastern worid, 
noable to produce aBy ancient and domestic trophies, was enriched by the 
spoils of dependant provinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Lake, and 
St. Timothy, had reposed, near tliree hundred years, m the obscure graves^ 
firom whence they were transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the 
apostles, which the magnificence of Constantine had foimded on the banks 
of the Thracian Bosphorns. About fifty years afterwards, the^same banks 
were honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and prophet of the 
people of IsraeL His ashes, d^osited in a gokien vase, and covered with 
a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops into each other's hando^ The 
relics of Samuel were received by the people, with the same joy and reve- 
rence which they would have shewn to the living prophet ; the highways,fi^m 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted 
proeession ; and the emperor Arcadins himsdf, at the head of the most iU 
Instrious members of the dergy mid senate, advanced to meet his extri^ 
ordinary guest, who had always deserved and claimed the homage of kiiiga. 
The example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed the faith and discip* 
Une of the catholic worid. The honours of the saints and martyrs, after a 
feeble and ineffectual nmrmnr of profime reason, were nnivers^y esta- 
blished ; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerome, something was stiH 
deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it had been con- 
secrated by some portion of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the de* 
votion of the faithfoL 

^ In the long period of twelve hundred years, which elapsed between the 
reign of Constantine and tlie reformation of Lnther« the wonfaip of saints 
and relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Chiistiaa mo- 
del ; and some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the first 
generaliODs which adopted and eherished this pemictous iiuioyation« 
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Samts mld^xnaltyra^W(gre;i^v^tlted'ftnr the^ "s^fce'^ their 
bones^ and dreams «jid' mirMtes wer^ '^tiipfl6yed ih the' 
discovefyofobscUre names* and of secreti griaLVes %rll then 
unknown to some. ^To wtiti^'thellfehii stiiht; to make a* 
pilgrimage to^histomb, l«' hiing hdtiicf fi^gments of ini 
bt^nes, of bis coffiny or of hiB cl«the^ or tbl^r^t^ '^hurefa^ 
to bis memory^ were ^tsfftot only hto6^rAbld iltid meii^' 
torious but frequently P3tti<eBiely Itiemtivi*^. '' SiaittHely ^ny- 
one deemed himself safeylesp^ciaUybn leH* journey or m 
tioies jof danger, without tfom^iTdrap of Mil t^lib iH his pbii 
session* . It was necessary to thd security of eftery habi*^' 
tation, and to the comfort' ^f evety fiittiiy^ %(ttd "H^ithi^^' 
church nor monastery wis considered as d^ly eotisecriated^i 
till it became the repository i6f the relics of ^me' re{>tited' 
swits ; and,.if his name-were irenowoed, 'the< ehtffch -was' 
^crowded with supplicants jforhealtb, <^hildren;^or prospe-" 
rity : his priests were. Ibaded with jjir^feetts^ Wd bistrea-* 
sury stored :witb doffiations(>of moiley and 'land.- ' 

Towards the close of the sixth centiiry/ the Greek Einii' 
press made a pressing application toPofye Gregory L for 
the body of the apostle Paul, to be^ placed in the dinrch 
at Constantinople which had ihen recently been erected 
la honour. of that apcntle. Gregory wrote -to her in reply 
that she had solicited what he durst n6t gitLut'; foT/ said 
he, " the bodies of the apostles Paul and Peter are so 
terrible by their miracles, that there is reason to appre- 
hend danger, even in approaching to pray to them. My 
predecessor wanted to make some alteration on a silver 
ornament on the body of St. Peter, at the distance of fif- 
teen feet, when an awfu^ vj^io^appeared to him which 
was followed by his deatn. I myself wished to repair 
somewhat about the body of St. Paul, and with a view to 
that had occasion to dig a little near his sepulchre ; when 
in digging,, the superior, of the place, rsdsiqg sonjie bones 
apparently uncomiecied with the sacred .tomb, pad a dis^ 



9ial. vision jifter i^ waAs suddenly > died. : la Uke^ msmtiery 
the workman imd themoiiksyiiiot^lmowing.' precisely the 
grave of ^Sak^ ;I«ftwi!eace>f.eooidentaUy opened it; and 
having seen the hody^ithQUgbtfiey 8id not tooch it/ died 
in ten days.,r.lj\^h€arefore^(Mildam,.itfae Romans in* grsot^ 
iog relic^^ idq^i>Qt,tpu^..lbe s««ltsi' bodies: tbey only put 
a little linen Jo, <^.hQ3Q; ^hJ«h<idiey>placeinear them: after 
some tip[^;tbey wit^diravir it,ai»d deposit th^box and linen' 
solemnly, ii^^jtl^ /lihuiich ,wbidi they mean' to dedicate.' 
Thi#^ lilie^.. p^rfppsite. 9§ matty miraolesf a».if they biid 
l^ran^poit^ . th^ ,i^v\ body !> In die time of Bope * • h^; 
some Gre(^, doubting the virtue i^'Suck ipeMcs/ he tiK>k- &* 
pair of scissar^, as we are. assu£ed,><anjd cutting tke lineti, 
forthwith the ^lood flowed* J&ont it.. .He/however, teUs" 
the Epipir^ssy that he -would endeavour to send her a few 
grains of. the c^iain, which ha4 been <^. Paul's neck and" 
handsy and which had been folmd peculiarly efficadout/ 
provided they.sueoeeded^ which was not always the case, 
in filing tham.oC;* . .: >- . ., . . 

^. This. may. suffice .'for giving:. the read» some idea of 
the deplorf^ble state to which the i'^ holy catholic church^' 
was reduced in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Chris^> 
tian sera — wdJ.thecefore quit the subject^ to pass on ts» 
a^Surspf adi^rea;tdes^ptidn^ uv i ■ '■^- 

^ ninirjr^ EccfesI Hist ' ^m. VOi. p. 91---93 
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On tfa^ ^eath of the emTCrpr^:'|ieod<^ die.govem- 

ixoik^^iaiMi' <^volvea upra'hu Iwo soits^ 
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Aix^adius Iliad Honoriiis, who, by the unanimous consent 
of their subjects, were saluted as the liwful emperors of 
the East, and of the West. Arcadius was then about 
'eighteen years of age, and took up his residence at Con- 
stantinople, from whence he swayed the sceptre over die 
provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Sjrria, and Egypt^ 
comprising what was termed the Eastern Empire. His 
brother Honorius assumed, in the eleventh year of his 
Hge, the government of Italy, Africa, Uaul, Spain, and 
Britain, under the denomination of the Westeni:. Their 
father died in the month of Jafiuary, S95, and before the 
end of the winter in the same year, the Gothic nation was 
in arms ; and, from the forests of Scythia, the savage 
warriors " rolled their ponderous waggons," says one of 
their Roman poets, ^ over the broad aild icy back of tbe 
indignant river " — the Danube. But ibe genius of Rome 
expired with Theodosius. He was the last of the succes- 
sors of Augustus and Constantine, who appeared in the 
field at the head of their armies, and whose authority was 
universally acknowledged throughout the whole extent of . 
the empire. 

Nothing could form a more striking contrast than the 
character of those Gothic tribes and that of the Romans 
at the period of which we speak. The Barbarians, as 
they were called, breathed nothing but-war — their martial 
spirit was yet in its vigour — their sword was their right, 
and they exercised it without remorse as the right of na- 
ture. Simple and severe in their manners, they were un- 
acquainted with the name of luxury ; any thing was suf- 
ficient for their extreme frugality. Inured to exercise and 
toil, their bodies seemed impervious to disease or pain ; 
they sported with danger, and met death with expres- 
sions of joy. The Roman character was then reduced 
to the reverse of all this. Accustomed to repose and 
luxury, they had degenerated into a< dastardly and effe- 
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minate race, overwhelmed with fear and folly, or, what 
was still more ignominious, with treachery* That en<Mr- 
mous fabric, the Romeoi empire, had, for a succession of 
ages, groaned under its own unwieldy bulk, and e^ery 
method had been resorted to, that human wisdom could 
devise, for the purpose of preventing the superstructure 
from crumbling into ruins. Theodosius had attempted 
to appease the invaders by voluntary contributions of 
money. Tributes were multiplied upon tributes, until the 
empire was drained of its treasure. Another expedient 
was then adopted; large bodies of the Barbarians were 
taken into pay and opposed to other Barbarians. This 
mode of defence answered for the moment ; but it termi- 
nated in the subversion of the empire. Already acquaint- 
ed with the luxuries, the wealth, and the weakness of the 
Romans, they turned their arms against their masters, in* 
viting their countrymen to come and share with them in 
the spoils of a people that were unworthy of so many ac«v 
commodations."!^ 

Inmiense hordes of these savage tribes poured into 
every part of the empire. Wherever they marched, their 
route was marked with blood. The most fertile and po^ 
pulous provinces were converted into desarts. Th<i 
wretched inhabitants of those countries to the south of 
the Danube, submitted to the calamities, which, in thft 
course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar to 
their imagination, and the various troops of Barbarians, 
who gloried in the Gothic name, were irregularly spread 
from the woody shores of Balmatia to the walls of Cott'^ 
stantinople. Under the bold and enterprising genius of 
Alaric, their renowned leader, they traversed without re- 
sistance the plains of Macedonia and Tbessaly, stretching 
from east to west, to the edge of th^ sea shore. ^^ The 
fertile fields of Phocis and Bcsotia/' says Gibbon, ** were 

• Robeitaott's Hist Chartot V. vobl. sect 1^ 
Vol. I. Q q 
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instantly covered by a deluge of Barbarians, who mas- 
sacred the males of an age to bear arms, and drove away 
the beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle, to the 
flaming villages. Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded with- 
out resistance to the arms of the Goths, and the most for- 
tunate of their inhabitants were saved, by death, from be- 
holding the slavery of their families and the conflagration 
of their cities. This invasion, instead of vindicating the 
honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate the 
last remains of Paganism — and a system which had then 
subsisted eighteen hundred years, did not survive the ca- 
lamities of Greece."* 

. Having completely ravaged the entire territory of 
Greece, Alaric proceeded to invade Italy, and the citizens 
of Rome were thrown into the utmost consternation at 
his approach. The emperor had taken up his residence 
in his palace at Milan, where he thought himself secured 
by the rivers. of Italy, which lay between him and the 
Gothic chief. But the season happened to be remarkably 
dry, which enabled the Goths to traverse, without impedi- 
ment, the wide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly 
marked by the course of a shallow stream ; and as Alaric 
approached the walls, or rather the suburbs of Milan, he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing the emperor of the Ro- 
mans flying before him. The danger to which the latter 
had been exposed, now urged him to seek a retreat in 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he might secure- 
ly remain, while the open country was covered by a deluge 
jof Barbarians ; and in the twentieth year of his age, an- 
xious only for his personal safety, Honorius retired to the 
perpetual confinement of the walls and morasses of Ra- 
venna. His example was imitated by his feeble succes- 
sors, the. Gothic kings, and afterwards the Exarchs, who 
occupied the tlirone and palace of the emperors; and, 

* JDecHne and Fall, ?oI. v. ck. 30. 
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till the middle of the eighth century, Ravenna was con- 
sidered as the seat of government and the capital of Italy. 
During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the 
city of Rome, the seat of government, had never been 
violated by the presence of a foreign enemj' ; but in the 
3'ear 408, Alaric commenced the blockade of this proud 
metropolis.* By a skilful disposition of his numerous 

^ We seem in general to eoiertaiq a very inadeqnate idea in the present 
day of wliat was the extent and magnificence of the city of Rome, at the 
period of which we are now treating. The subject is somewhat fqreign to 
the object of this work ; yet I flatter myself a few hints may be pardoned 
by the reader, vrere it merely en the seore of exciting attention to a sub- 
jec/ of considerable onriosity. When the capital of the empire was be- 
sieged by the Goths^ the circuit of the walls was accurately measured by 
Ammonios the mathematician, who found it equal to tweuty-^ne miles. 
The fonn of the city was almost that of a circle. It probably covered a 
less space of ground than the metropoFis of Gr^t Britain ; but it contained 
about one-fif)h more inhabitants ; for ^ we may fairly estimate the nnmber 
.of inhabitants,"" says Mr. Gibbon, referriag to this period, *' at twelve hoo 
dred thousand." The total number of houses, in the fourteen regions of the 
city, amounted to forty ^eight thousand three hundred and eighty-two ;~ a 
Dumber inferior to those of the British capital : but that is accounted for 
from the loftiness of the buildings, which were carried to snch an enonnoos 
elevation, that it was repeatedly enacted, by Augustus, as well as by Nero, 
in consequence of the frequent and fatal accidents which happened throngjh 
tiie hastiness of their erection, and the insufficiency of their materials, that 
tlie height of pricute edifices^ within the walls of Rome, should not exceed 
the measure of seventy feet from the ground ! House rent was immo* 
4ierately dear->-the ridi acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground 
which they covered with palaces and gardens ; but the bulk of the common 
people was crowded into a narrow space, and the; different floors and 
apartments of the same house were divided among several families. There 
were seventeen hundred and eighty superb mansions, the residence of 
•wealthy and honourable citizens. No doubt the language of one of their 
own poets (CkiiuUus Rutillus), who lived at the time of the Gothic inya* 
sion, is to be understood as indulging in poetic licence, when it describes 
'* each palace as equal to a city, since it included vrithin its own precincts, 
every thing which could be subservient either to use or luxury; markets, 
race-courses, temples, fbtmtains, baths, porticoes, shady groves, and arti* 
ficial aviaries.** Of the riches and luxury of these nobles, we may form an 
estimate from this ciicaiui ance, thi|t several examples are recorded m the 
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forces, he eocompassed the walls, commanded the twelve 
principal gates, intercepted all commouicatiou with the 
adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation 
of the river Tyber from which the Romaas derived the 
Burest and most plentiful supply of provisions. The first 
emotions of the nobles, and of the people, were those of 
.surprise and indignationi that a vile Barbarian should darp 
to insult the capital of the world; but their arrogance was 
soon humbled by misfortune. The unfortunate city gra* 
dually experienced the distress of scarcity, and at length 
the horrid calamities of famine* The daily allowance of 
three pounds of bread, was reduced tQ one half — to one 
third-^o nothing ; and the price of corn still continued 
to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion* The poorer 
citizens unable to procure the necessaries of life, solicited 
the precarious charity of the rich ; but private and pcca* 
4siona) donations were insufficient to appease the hunger 
of a numerous people. The food the most repugnant to 
sense or imagination, the aliments the most; unwholesome 
and pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly devoured, 
and fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger, A dark 
suspicion was entertained that some wretches fed on the 
bodies of their fellow creatures, whom they had secretly 
fnmdered, and ev^ mothers are said to have tasted the 
flesh 4of their slaughtered infants ! Many thousands of 
ihe inhabitants of Rome expired in their own houses, or 
in the streets, for want of sustenance; and as the public 
sepulchres without the walls were in the power of the 
«nemy, the stench which arose from so many putrid and 

-ff^i^f Hpnorivs, of pejKQDS wbp celebrated tlie year of their prcetorship 
^ •&8ti¥|il which ln^ed sey^ cUys, And cost above one hundred tiionsand 
IKMiimU Verting. Before th^ Pioclesiaa persecution, which conunencjed 
A. D. SOS, the places of Christian worship in Rome were augmented to 
niore than forty in number ; and the pastors and teachers to upwards of a9 
hnadied and Sity.-^GibMa Bxme^ vol. viii di« 31; <ntd Qpt^tw de 8cki$m, 
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tmburied cfivc^sfs, mfeo|;ed the air ; wd the mis^ri^ of 
fimiine W6i^ ^uofi^eddd and augmented by the cofitagiou 
gfa, pestii^tial difieasje, ^d ih^ proud md insolent Ro» 
iBjUis w^re nt length compelled to seek relief in the cle- 
iwney or u lenst in the moderation of the king of the 
43oth8, 

Tbe s^mie appointed two ambassadors to negotiate 
with the &^^my^ When introduced into his presence, 
d)ey declac^y perhaps in a mor^ Wtj Atile than became 
iheir ahjeot npndition^ that th^ MomaH* twre r0$Qived to 
maintain their dignity either in peace Qr vfar ; and that if 
Alarip x&fm^ them a fair and bononrable eapitaiation, 
M might iomid his Qrumpet^ and prepare for battle wirh 
M jimnoxmible peoplei e^sncised in arms and animated 
hj (despair. ** Hie thipker the hay, the easier it is mowr 
ad/' wa^ ^ oonc^ reply of the Barbarian^ accompanied 
^ aloud and inisultiiig J^gb, eypressiire of his eoatempc 
$st€ the tfireats of an unwarlike populace, en^mrated by 
hM^inyf he£[>re they were emaciated by famiae* He then 
fsoodescaided to fi^ the n^i^om which he would ncc^re 
afi the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome, Jit 
wi^ ALi. ^ gold and silver in th<e city, whether it wens 
th^ property of the state or of individuals ; Ahh the rich 
fmd precious moveables ; and Ax^^i the slaves that (Bould 
j^ove their title to the name of B^rb(jLrians, ^^ IS s}}Qh« 
Q king, are your deaaands/' sa^d they, ^' what do ypu ifir 
^^d to leave us?" " Your lives/ replied the bang^f 
ieonqneflror ? They trembled and retkedf 

The stem features of Alaric, bowcKer, became inseo^ 
Mhly rela^d, ^nd he abated ^m^ of |he rigour i^ his 
tecm^ i for he at length oo^sented t^ mkie the mg^ on 
ihe iDMiiediate payment of five thousand pounds of ^Id 
m^ thirty thousand pounds of silver^-rof four thousand 
wb^of sjik— HDf three thousimd pieces of fine scarlet 
cloth — and of three thousand pounds weight of pepper. 
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But the public treasury was exhausted ; the annual rents 
of the nobles were intercepted by the calamities of war; 
the gold and gems had been exchanged, during the hr 
mine, for the vilest sustenance. Recourse was, therefore, 
obliged to be had to the hordes of isecret wealth whidi 
had been concealed by the obstinacy of avarice, and some 
remains of consecrated spoils, which afforded the only 
means of averting the impending ruin of the city. Ar 
soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapacious demands 
of Alaric, they were restored, in some measure, to tlie en- 
joyment of peace and -plenty.* t 

Before he withdrew his army from the gates of Rome, 
Alarx} had stipulated for the payment of an annual sub- 
sidy of com and money, which the treacherous Romans 
now sought to evade, and in the following year (409) the 
Gothic chief, resolving to punish their perfidy, a second 
time laid siege to their city. On this occasion, however, 
instead of assaulting the capital, he directed his efforts 
against the port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most 
stupendous works of Roman magnificence. This port or 
harbour, which was undertaken by Julius Capsar, and 
finished in the reign of Claudian, where the com of Africa 
was deposited in spacious granaries for the use of th^ 
capital, had, by this time, insensiby swelled to the size of 
an episcopal city. As soon as Alaric was in possession 
of that important place, he summoned the city to surren- 
der, declaring that a refusal, or even a delay, ilnould be 
instantly followed by the destruction of the magazines, on 
which the lives of the Roman people depended. The 
clamours of the people, and the terror of famine, subdued 
the pride of the senate— -they listened without reluctance 
to the proposal, which Alario made them, of placing a 
new emperor on the throne of the Caesars in place of the 
unworthy Honorius, and the suffrage of the Gotbio coik 

* 6il>boD*8 Rome, yoI. v. ch; l^ 
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queror bestowed the purple on Attalus, pnefect of tliel 
city. 

Attalus, however, was not long in evincing his incom- 
petency for the duties of the high station to which he had 
been raised ; and in the following year Alaric publicly 
despoiled him of the ensigns of royalty, and sent them, 
as the pledge of peace and friendship, to Honorius at Ra-> 
venna. Some favourable occurrence, however, happen- 
' uig to turn up in the fortunes of this latter prince, just at 
that moment, the insolence of his ministers returned with 
it; and, instead of accepting the friendly overture of 
Alaric, a body of three hundred soldiers was ordered to 
sally out of the gates of Ravenna, who surprised and cut 
in pieces a considerable party of Goths, after which they 
re-entered the city in triumph. The crime and folly of 
the court of Ravenna was expiated a third time by the 
calamities of Rome. Alaric, who now no longer dissem- 
bled his appetite for plunder and revenge, appeared in 
arms under the walls of the capital, and the trembling se- 
nate, without. any hopes of relief, prepared, by a despe- 
rate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. But 
they were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy 
of their slaves and domestics, who, either from birth or 
interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the 
hour of midnight, the Salarian gate was silently Opened, 
and the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous 
sound of the Gothic trumpet.* In the year 410, eleven 

* There ii a very eloqaent passage referring to this particular subject, in 
a letter writteii by PBtAcius, the author of the Pelagian heresy, to a Ro- 
man lady of the name of Dbmetrias, and it deserves insertion in this place, 
were it only to exhibit to the reader a specimen of the superior talents 
wldeh were possessed by that apostate from the doctrines of grace. 

. Pblagius, whose original name was Morgan, was a native of Wales^ 
imd by profession a monk. He was far advanced in life before he began 
pabliely to propagate his heretical sentiments, and until that period it 
leeoM that he had sustained a blanieless reputation ; for Augustine, who was 
cotemporary with him, and combated all his errors, does him the jastibe t9 
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hundred and sixty-three years after the foiindatioa of 
Rome^ the imperial city, which had subdued and civilized 
so considerable a part of mankind^ was deliTered to the 
licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and Soy thia, who, 
during six days, pillaged the city of all its gold and 
jewels, stripped the palaces of their splendid futnitare— 
the sideboards of their massy plate, a^d the wardrobes of 
their silk and purple, which were loaded on waggons to 
follow the march of the Gothic army— the most crii^l 
daughter was made of the Romans — the streets of the 
city were filled with dead bodies — the females were de- 
livered up to the brutal lust of the soldiers — and many of 
the noblest edifices of the city destroyed by fire. 

I have been induced to go more into detail on this sqb^ 
ject, than I should otherwise have done, for the sake of 
giving the uninformed reader some general notion of the 



own that '' he had Uie esteein of being a very pious man, and a CSnistian of 
DO vulgar rank." Pelagios happened to be at Rome when that city was 
besieged by the Goths, and was probably a spectator of all that pasKd 
daring the sacking of that metropolis. Sooo after it was takes be set stil 
for Africa, and from thence wrote to the Lady Demetrias the letter, of 
which the following is an extract, referring to the Crothic invasion, 

^* This dismal calamity is but just over, and you yourself, waeawitnes 
how Konte that commanded the world was astonished at tii^ alarm of tbcf 
Gothic trumpet, when that barbarous and victorious nation stormed her 
walls, and made her way through the breaclu "Where were then the privi- 
leges of birth, and the distinctions of quality ? Were not all ranks and. 
degrees levelled at that time and promiscuously huddled together? Eveiy 
house was then a scene of misery, and equally Ulled with grief and coiiAi* 
fiion. Tlie slave and the man of quality vrere in ihe same circumstances, 
and every where the terror of death and slaughter was the same, unless we 
may say the fright made the greater impression on those whagot the most 
By living. Now, if flesh and blood has such power over onr fean^ ud 
mortal men can terrify us to this degree, What will become of us when the 
trumpet sounds from the ^ky, and the Arch-Angd smtunons us to joiig- 
ment ? When we are not attacked by sword, or lance, or any thing so 
feeble as a human enemy : but when aU the terrors ot nature^^ the artiOeiy 
of Heaven, and the Militia, if 1 may so iq>eak, of Ahnii^ty God| arekt 
loose upon u:$ ? "— Ja ihe Letters iif Ju(^u8iine* Nq^ 142. 
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vdfsery which tesulted from the irruption of these Barba- 
rian bdrdes into the Roman empire ; and^ because it ul-* 
tiinately proved the means of its subversion; but it is in- 
compatible with my plan to pursue the matter further, 
than just to add, that new invaders, from regions mor6 
teinote and barbarous, drove out or exterminated the for- 
mer colonists, and Europe was successively ravaged, till 
tihe countries which had poured forth their myriads, werd 
drained of people, and the sword of slaughter weary of 
destroying. '*^ If a man were called," says Dr. Robertson, 
** to fix upon the period in the history of the world, *du- 
riiig which the condition of the human race was most ca* 
lainitous and afflicted, he would, without hesitation, name 
tha:t' which elapsed from the death of Theodosius the 
great (A. D. 395) to the establishment of the Lombards 
in Italy (A. D. 571). The contemporary authors, who 
beheld that scene of desolation, labour, and are at a loss 
£br expression, to describe the horror of it. The scourge 
ofGbdf The destroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithets 
by which they distinguish the most noted of the barbarous 
leaders ; and they compare the ruin which ihey had 
brought on the world, to the havoc occasidn^ by earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, or delugeis — ^the most fomlidable 
and fatal calamities which' the imagination of man cab. 
conceive.^* 

The overwhelming "progr^^ of the Barbaiians sooii dif- 
fused its powerftd effects over Europe. In the course of 
the 'fifth century, the Visigoths took possession of Spain ; 
the Franks of Gaul ; the Saxons of England ; th^ Huns 
dC Pannonia ; the Ostrogaths of Italy, and the adjacent 
j^rio^ce^. N6^ g6V4srtmient9, law^/ laiigua^i^s; new 

.? ( gy tryjlfjCtefct r, ToL i sect l. Tlif intelUgent reader will not 
aeed to be reminded hffm weD this account of things corresponds with Uie 
striking langQage of the hook of e? elatio n quoted at the beginnin|( ^t^ 
hic6on,see'p.2SS» . 

Vol. i. R r 
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manners^ customs, dresses ; new names of men and coun- 
tries prevailed, and an almost total change took place ia- 
the state of Europe. It is, no doubt, much to be lament- 
ed, that this revolution was the work of nations so little, 
enlightened by science, or polished by civilization ; for 
the Romnn laws, though imperfect, were in general the 
best that human wisdom had then framed, and its arts 
and literature infinitely surpassed any thing found among 
rude nations, or which those who despised them produced 
for niany ages. 

. Many of the Gothic chiefs were men of great talents, 
^d some of them not wholly ignorant of the policy and 
literature of the Romans ; but they were afraid of the 
contagious influence of Roman example, and they there- 
fore studied to avoid every thing allied to that name, 
whether hurtful or beneficial. They erected a cottage in 
the vicinity of a palace, breaking down the stately build- 
ing, and burying in its ruins the finest works of human 
ingenuity. They ate out of vessels of wood, and made 
their captives be served in vessels of silver. They pro- 
hibited their children from acquiring a knowledge of li- 
terature and of the ^lipgant arts, because they concluded 
from the dastardly behaviour of the Romans, that learn- 
ing tends to enervate the mind, and that he who has 
trembled under the rod of a schoolmaster, will never dare 
to meet a sword with an undaunted eye. Upon the same 
principle diey rejected the Roman code of laws ; it re- 
served nothing to the vengeance of man — they therefore 
inferred that it would rob him of his active powers. Nor 
could they conceive how the person who received an ii^- 
jury could rest satisfied, but by pouring out his fury upon 
the author of the injustice. Hence arose all those judi- 
cial combats, and private wars which, for m^ywges^ de- 
solated Europe. 
In one particular only did these barbarian tribes coii- 
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descend to conform to the institutions of those different 
nations among whom they settled, viat. in reugjon. 
The conquerors submitted to the religion of the conquer- 
ed, which at this period, indeed, in its established form, 
approximated closely to the superstition and idolatry of 
ihe antient heathen. But whatever shades of difference 
there might be found among the numerous kingdoms into 
which the Roman Western Empire was at this time di«- 
Tided, whether in the forms of their government, or theijr 
•civil and political institutions ; they unanimously agreed 
to support the hierarchy of the church of Rome, and to 
defend and maintain it as the established religion of their 
respective states. Nor is the circumstance altogether unr 
worthy of notice, that when Alaric forced his entrance 
into Rome, he issued a proclamation which discovered 
some regard for the laws of humanity and religion. He 
encouraged his troops boldly to seize the rewards of vat- 
lour, and to enrich themselves with the spoils of the qitif 
zens, but he exhorted them to spare the Ijves of the unrer" 
jsistingy and to respect the churches of the apostles St. 
Peter and St. P^ul, as holy and inviolable sf^nctuaries,* 

^ This is tlie circnmstance which gave rise to that ponderous fblio vo« 
itune of St AnjKustine, intituled, *' The City of God." Hie writer*$ 
•((ject is to justify the ways of Providence in the destruction of the oman 
greatness ; and he celelirates with peculiar satisfaction, this memorable 
occurrence, while be insultingly challenges his adversaries to produce qt^e 
.similar example of a. town taken by storm, in which the fabulous gqdt of 
antiquity had beep able to protect either theinselvfs or tbeir de)nded vo* 
taries — ^appealing particularly to the examples of Troy, Syraci^Ci and Ta- 
*rentom. Had the life of this great luminjiry been prolonged about half a 
■century beyond this time, he might have been insttucte^, l^ facts and ev 
perience, how Macious his vaunting was. In the year 455, Genscric, a 
Vandal warrior, invaded Italy, and onee more sacked the cit y of ome. 
^ The pillage lasted fourteen days and nightc, and all that yet remained of 
public or private wealth, ofaacred or profiine treasore, wa^ dil^eutly trans- 
ported to the vessels of Genseric.** Among the spoils were the holy instrq- 
ments of the Jewish worshipj,-<-rthe gold9A tables the gql4ei| candlesticl^ 
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" In ages of ignorance land credulity/* says Dr. Robert* 
son, ** the ministers of religion are the ojbjects of super- 
stitious veneration. When the Barb^ians who eyerran 
the Roman empire first embraced the Christian faith^ they 
found the clergy in possession of considerable power; 
and they naturally transferred to those new guides thf 
profound Submission and reverence, which they were a©- 
customied to yield to the priests of that religion which 
they had forsaken. They deemed their persons to be 
equally sacred with their function, and would have con^ 
sidered it as impious to subject them to the profane jurist 
diction of the laity. The clergy were not blind to the^ 
advantages which the weakness of mankind afforded them. 
They established courts, in which every question relating 
to their own character, their function, and their property, 
was tried. They pleaded, and obtained an almost total 
exemption from the authority of civil judges, Upon dift 
ferent pretexts, and by a multiplicity of artifices, they 
communicated the privilege to so many persons, tmd ex*" 
tended their jurisdiction to such a variety of cases, that 
the greater part of those affairs which gave rise to con» 
test and litigation, was drawn under the cognizance of 
the spiritual courts."* 

The claims to supremacy, which, during the preceding 
centuries, had been asserted by the bishops of Rome, were 
at first faintly urged, and promoted by artful and almost 
imperceptible means. They now, however, began to in* 
sist upon superiority as a divine right attached to their 
see, which, they contended, had been founded by the 
apostle Peter; and this arrogant claim, which bad ap« 

* History of .Charles V. voL i. sect. l. 

with seven brandies, &c. which four hundred years before Titus h^d brongH 
from Jetosaleoiy and which had been since deposited in the Temple of 
Peace. He also stripped the Christian churches of eveir^ article of phitc 
iind grandeiir that wqs moireable* 
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peiured ^oaspicjuOiOsly enough ia the conduct of the bi- 
.sbiQips of fioQie of the preceding century^ was now no 
JiMger confie^edy or cautionsly promulgated* But^ how« 
^w.er mdent .their claims, or extensive their authority ia 
affwa holh ecclesiastical and civil, they still remained 
tubject, first to the jurisdiction of the Gothio kings, and, 
oppn, the retaking of Home, to the emperors of Coostan- 
liiioplje* Such, however, was thcioxtensive influence of 
ibe papal intrigues, that there were few among the prmees 
•of the .Western Empire,, that were not virtually brought 
mio ^ state of subjection to the authority of the bishopfe 
4i£ Rome, ^efoise the close of the fifth century, 

A station so elevated, which lay ^pen to the itmbition 
of numbers, . was eagerly contested, and oftai obtained 
by fraud, chicanery, or the practice of whatever was most 
^opposite .to the spirit of the gospel. During the sixth 
.eentttiry, .the peace of the Catholic church, was thrice dis^ 
iurbed.by.the contests and squabbles of the rival pon«- 
liffs* Synunachus and Jliaurentius, who had been elevated 
to.tbe\vaeai][t see by different parties, continued, for se« 
.Veral years, to .assert their discordant claims. After re^ 
jkated Jtniggles, the fornix, at length, prevailed. In 
this contest heiWab materially assisted by the pen of £n^ 
Jiodius,. bishop of -Pavia, who employed the most abject 
flattery, in behalf of Symmachas, whom he blasphemously 
jitiles >^ Judge in the placse of God, and Vicegerait of the 
Most High/' The diuroh w^ again divided by the re^ 
ciproical. claims <)f Boniface and Dioscorus; theprenia- 
tnie death of the latter, however, terminated this clerical 
irar. Biit the century did not clos^ without a scene alike 
disgraceful. A prelate of the name of Vigilius, intrigued 
at court to procure th^ deposition of the rdgnif^ bishop 
Sil verus. The latter was, in consequence, deprived of his 
dignities and -banished. He appealed to the emperor 
jMatinian, who interfered in i^s behalf, and encourage4 
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him to letmn to Rome, widi the dehuTe ezpectalkNi cf 
legaiiiiiig hk rights ; Imt the aitifioes of Vigil» pieiv^ 
—his aataganist was resigned to his power, and iannedi- 
atdy confined by him in the islands of Fontns and Fm» 
dataia, idieie, in penwy and affliction, he tenpnaied his 
,wiiptched existence. 

The adwanttiges attendant upon the acquisition of snch 
cnoonons power, indooed the bishc^ of C omwantin opfcy 
who were scaicdy less anogant and ambitioas dnoi their 
hictfaRn at Kom^ to refose acknowledging Aeii pro - eaa - 
nence^ and prompted them to lay daim to similar andm* 
ritv. The arrogant pretensions <if these rival sees in- 
volved them in confinwal dissentioos ; which were pro- 
digiously encreased 1^ the condnct of John, the ftster, a 
prelate distinguished for Us authority; who, in a oomMil 
held at Constantinoj^ in the year 588, assumed the tide 
of Umcenml Bishop^ which was confirmed to him by dv 
couDciL Tins appellation, whiiji implied a pre-eminence 
difficult to be endured by those who were as amhitioui 
as himself, was opposed vebemently by Pelagius IL then 
bishop of Rome, who called it an execrable, pr(rfa]ie,and 
diabolical procedore, but his invectives were disr^arded, 
and he died soon after. In the jrear 590 he was snocecd* 
ed by Gregoiy the great, as he is usuaify tenned ; a vo> 
luminous writer, and, though soper^tious in the extreme^ 
not altogether destitute of talents* His works are stiD 
extant, and in high reputation widi the CatfaoUcs. The 
following letter written by him to die Emp eror Manrir 
eius, at Constantinople, in consequence oi John, die Pa> 
triarch of that city, assuming the name of'^ Universal 
Bishop,'' casts so much light up(m the history of that 
age, that it cannot, widiqut injury to the subject, be 
omitted, 

^ Our most religious Lord, whom God hath placed 
«iver us, among other weighty cares belonging tp die 
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pire^ kbpurs, according to the just rule of the sacred 
unitpigs, to preserve peace and charity and amlomg the 
clergy. He traly aiid piously considers, that no man cati 
well govern temporal matters, unless he manages with 
propriety things divine also; and that the peace and> 
tranquility of the commonwealth depend upon the qniei' 
of the universal churclu For, most gracious Sovereign, 
what human power or.strength would presume to lift up 
irreligious hands against your most Christian majesty, if; 
the clergy, t^ing at unity amongst themselves, would se* 
liously pray to our. Saviour Christ to preserve you who 
have merited so highly from ust Or what nation is there 
so barbarous as to exercise such cruelty against the faith- 
fttly unless the Uves of us who are called Priests, but in 
truth are not such, were most wicked and depraved ! But 
whilst we leave those things which more immediately 
concern u^^ and embrace those things for which we ai;e 
wholly unfit, we excite the Barbarians against us, and 
our offences sharpen the swords of our enemies, by which, 
means the commonwealth is weakened. For what caa 
we say for ourselves, if the people of God, over whom, 
however unworthily, we are placed be oppressed through 
the multitude of our offences i If our example destroys 
tliat which our preaching should build ; and our actions, 
jts it were* give the lie to our doctrine ? Our bones are 
worn with fasting, bu( our minds are puffed up ! Ouc 
bodies are covered with mean attire, but in our hearts we 
are quite elated 1 We lie grovelling in the ashes, yet we 
aim at things exceedingly high ! We are teachers of hn^ 
mility, but patterns of pride, biding the teelii of wolves 
under a sheep's countenance ! The end of all is, to make 
a fair appearance before men, biut God knoweth the truths 
Therefore our most pious Sovereign hath been prudently 
careful to place the church at unity, that he might the 
better co^ipose the tumults pf war and joia tb^ hearty 
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together^ This verily is my witfh also^ and fot lAy cmwM 
part I yield due obedience to your Sovereigii commfinds^ 
However, since it is not my cause but God^s^ it is na^ 
mjrself only but the whole church that is trouble, hit^ 
cause religious laws, venerable synods, and the V^ery pr^ 
cepts of bur Lord Jesus Christ are disobeyed^ by the io^ 
vention of a proud and pompous speech/ My desire is, 
tiiat our most religious^ Sovereign would launce this sore, 
and thiut he would bind with the cords of his- imperial aii- 
thority the party affect^ in case he makes any r^istant*^. 
By restraining ihim the commonwealth will be eased ; «ai 
by the paring^ away of such excrescences the empire is 
enlarged. Every man that has read the gospel khbxti 
that, even by the very words of our Lord, the care of tlrtf 
whole church is committed to St. Peter, the apostle^ — the 
prince of all the Apostles. For to him it is said, " Peter, 
lorest thou me ? Feed my sheep/' ** Behold, Satan hath 
desired to winnow thee as wheat ; but I have prayed fbt 
thee, that thy faith should not fail/' And, " thou bein^ 
at the last converted, confirm thy brethren/' To hihi it 
is said, "Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will builif 
niy church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it ; and to thee I will give the keys of the kingdoAi of 
heaven, and whatsoever thou bindest oh earth shall b^ ' 
bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt l66se oa 
earth, shall be l6osed also in heaven/' Behold ! he hath 
the keys of the kingdom, and the power of binding an4 
loosing H committed t<> him. The care and the prmci- 
paKty of the whote church is committed-to hitn ; and yet 
he is not called ^^ Universal A{)o*tle*' — ^tJitMigh this' Kpl* 
man, John, my fellow priest, labours to'4>e called-" TJnii 
versal Bishop!" I am compelled to cry out^ *^Oite 
corruption of timesr and manners ! " Behold the Bvba- 
rians ate become lords t)f all Eurbpe : Cities ails^^troy^ 
cd— castles are beaten doWn-^proviniifes d^pbptilate^'^ 
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^^ere is no husbandman to till the gronnd*— -Idolators 
i^ge and domineer over Christians; and yet Priests, who 
oiight to lie weeping upon the pavement, in sack-cloth 
and aahes, covet names of vanity, and glory in new and 
profane titles. Do I, most religious Sovereign, in this 
plead nly own cause ? Do I vindicate a wrong done to 
myself, and not maintain the cause of Almighty God, and 
of the church universal ? Who is he that presumes to 
usurp thb new name against both the law of the gospel 
and of the Canons ? I would to God there might be one 
called «mV^£a/ without doing injustice to others! We 
know, that many priests of the church of Constantinople 
have been not only heretics, but even the chief leaders qf 
them. Out of that school proceeded Nestorius, who, 
thinking it impossible that God should be made man, 
believed that Jesus Christ, the mediator between God and 
man, was two persons, and went as far in infidelity as the 
Jews thems^^ives. Thence came Macedonius, who denied 
the Holy Ghost, consubstantial to the Father and the 
Son^ to be Goil. If then every one in that church as- 
sumes the name by which he makes himself the head of 
idl good men, thie Catholic church, which God forbid 
should ever be the case, must needs be overthrown when 
he falls who is called Universal. But, far from Chris- 
tians be this blasphemous name, by which all honour is 
taken from alloAer priests, while it is foolishly arrogated 
by one. It was offered to;* the Bishop of Rome by the 
reverend council of Chalcedon, in honour of St. Peter, 
prince of the Apostles ; but notie of them either assumed 
or consented to Use it, lest, while this privilege should be 
given to one, all others' should be deprived of that honour 
which is due tinto them. Why should we refuse tliis 
e when it was offered, and another assume it without 



* Hete GregQiy, wilhont doiibt, reftn to the aroption of the Goths into 
Ibe Romaii empire, and its total subvenion by those barbarians. —/fu/Aor* 
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any offer at all ? This man (John) contemning obediences 
to the Canons, should be humbled by the commands o^B 
our most pious Sovereign. He should be chastised wh(v^ 
does an injury to the holy Catholic church ; whose hear^=: 
is puffed up, who seeks to please himself by a name o 
singularity, by which he would elevate himself above th< 
emperor ! We are all scandalized at this. Let the autho: 
of this scandal reform himself, and all differences in th 
church will cease. I am the servant of all priests, so Ion 
as they live like themselves — but if any shall vainly se 
up his bristles, contrary to God Almighty, and to the Ca- 
nons of the Fathers, I hope in God that he will never suc- 
ceed in bringing my neck under his yoke — not even hy 
force of arms. The things that have happened in this 
city, in consequence of this new title, I hdve particularly 
declared to Sabinianus, the deacon, my agent. Let there- 
fore my religious sovereigns think of me their servant, 
whom they have always cherished and upheld more than 
others, as one who desired to yield them obedience, and 
yet am afraid to be found guilty of negligence in my duty 
at the last awful day of judgment. Let our most pious 
Sovereign either vouchsafe to determine the affair, ac- 
cording to the petition of the aforesaid Sabinianus, the dea- 
con, or cause the man, so after mentioned to renounce 
his claim. In case he submits to your most just sen- 
tence, or your favourable admonitions, we will give thanks 
to Almighty God, and rejoice for the peace of the church, 
procured by your clemency. But if he persist in this 
contention, we shall hold the saying to be most true, 
^' Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased," And 
again it is written, *' Pride goeth before destruction, and 
an haughty spirit before a fall." In obedience to my So- 
vereign, 1 have written to my brother priest both gently 
and humbly, urging him to desist from this- vain g;lo|ry. 
If he gives ear unto me, he hath a brother devote^ 
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onto him ; but, if he continue in his pride^ I foresee what 
will befall him — ^he will make himself His enemy of whom 
it is written, ^^ God resisteth the proud^ but giveth grace 
to the humble."* 

It is difficult to determine whether the finesse of the po- 
litician, or the envy of the priest, be most prevalent iu 
this artful letter. It does not, however, appear to have 
produced any good effect. John, indeed, was soon after- 
wards removed by death from his Archiepiscopal dignity ^ 
but Cynacus, who succeeded him as Bishop of Constan* 
tinople, adopted the same pompous title as bis predeces- 
sor. Having had occasion to dispatch some agents to 
Rome, in the letter which he wrote to the Roman Pontiff 
Gregory, he so much displeased him by assuming the 
appellation of ^' Universal Bishop/' that the latter witb: 
held from the agents somewhat of the courtesy to which 
they considered themselves entitled, and, of course, com- 
plaint was made to the Emperor Mauricius of the neglec): 
which had been shewn them. This circumstance extort- 
ed a letter from the Emperor at Constantinople to the 
Bishop of Rome, in which he advises him to treat them, 
in future, in a more friendly manner, and not to insist so 
far on punctilious of style, as to create a scandal about a 
title, and fall out about a few syllables* To this Gregory 
replies, '^ that the innovation in the style did not consist 
much in the quantity and alphabet ; but the bulk of the 
iniquity was weighty enough to sink -and destroy all* 
And therefore I am bold to say," says he, " that whoever 
adopts, or affects the title of " Universal Bishop," has 
the pride and character of Antichrist, and is in some 
manner his fore-runner in this haughty quality of elevat- 
ing himself above the rest of his order. And indeed both 
the one and the other seem to split upon the same rock ; 
for, as pride makes Antichrist strain his pretensions up to 

* £pat Greg. Mag % £p. jsp^ 
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Godhead, so whoever is ambitious to be called the only 
or Universal Prelate, arrogates to himself a distinguished 
superiority, and rises, as it were, upon the ruins of the 
rest."* 

■ But though Gregory artfully disclaimed for himself. 
Mid refused to his aspiring brother the title of Universal 
Bishop, he exercised an authority, says Bishop Hnrd,t 
that can only belong to that exalted character. Gregory 
died in the year 604, and was succeeded by Pope Boni- 
face III. who had no scruples about adopting this proud 
title. He readily accepted, or rather importunately beg- 
ged it from the emperor PhocJis, wifli the privilege also 
of transmitting it to all his successors. The profligate 
emperor, to gratify the inordinate ambition of this court 
sychophant, deprived the bishop of Constantinople of the 
title which he had hitherto borne, and conferred it upon 
Boniface, at the same time declaring the church of Rome 

to bethe head of all other churclles. - ' ^ 
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- A respectable writer in one of our Monthly Jouriials^ 
axid, if 1 am not misinformed, a Classical Tutor' int one 6f 
^ur dissenting Academies, appfsar^ to thank that,: in aniv 
madverting on the characters oif some of the luminaries of 
the Catholic cbvircb,.! hi^veT not madesnfficient allowance 
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for the darkne3s of the period in which they lived. His 
words are, ** We apprehend that [the author of this workj 
has not quite enough attended to the infelicity of times, 
the want of a free communication of knowledge, the 
power of educational prejudices, and the eflecl of usages 
venerated as apostolic. Under circumstances so disad- 
vantageous, it is not, we hope, unreasonable to believe 
that many who in their hearts loved the Redeemer, and in 
their lives served him, according to the light they had, 
were found dragged in the train of those who wandered 
after the beast. Painful and humbling fact ! That such 
men as Atfaanasius and Gregory, Anselm and Bernard, 
should have defiled their garments with the blood of per- 
secution, and bowed their knees before relicjues and wa- 
fers/' The Gregory referred to in tlus quotation, I under- 
stand to be " Gregory the great," as he is commonly 
termed ; the first of the Roman pontiffs of that name ; 
the man to whose exploits the preceding pages refer. He 
is the only prelate of the Roman church, of that appel- 
lation, who, so far as I know, has ever been considered 
by Protestants to have hod any pretensions. to the charac- 
ter of a Christian; and his history, certainly, well assorts 
with those of Athanasius and Bernard, which confirms me 
in the supposition that he is the person referred to. Now 
granting the correctness of this conjecture,. I beg leave, 
widi all becoming deference to my critical -supervisor to 
offer a few remarks by way of apology. 

I feel uot the smallest disposition to dispute the truth 
of this very respectable writer's remark, that: I have " not 
sufficiently studied that humiliating partof the philosophy 
of man, his stratige inconsistencies." And I am ready to 
admit that I may not have made the proper allowances for 
the infelicity of limes,. Sec. Again, tluit. in the darkest 
periods of tne church, there were individuals dragged in 
the train of ^o^e who wandered after the beast, who, ne- 
vertheless, in their hearts loved the Iledeemeijandin their 
liv^s served him,, according to the light they had, is a 
sentiment to which I cheerfully subscribe, but am not 
aware that I. have ^aid any thing that militates against it 
m this work. The only disputable point between us in 
tiow far. tjie. character of Gregory entitles him to this fa- 
.Tourablis j udgmeat. , ! ; 

,r -The reader has aie^ad^ sden the fuUonieiand adulatory 
sUl&ilSt:*f]L> wjiich this pohtitf addressMlthe emperor Mau^ 
tici^> ia;«Qn8etiuenc0.of itl^e Patrtorch 06 'Uonatantidopte 
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arrogating to himself the title of '* Universal BiBbop^" 
He stiles the emperor his '' most -religions Lord ^ — ma 
f * most gracious Sovereign " — ^his ** most Christiaa Ma- 
jesty*'— his " most religious Sovereign,** against whom it 
would he the height of impiety to lift a finger. 8&e. liet 
us now mark what followeci. Gregory with all his flattery 
was unable to prevail on the emperor Mauricius to secona 
his views ; and the former, as might be expected, became 
not a little dissatisfied with hb ^' most religious Lord." 
Soon after this the emperor was dethroned by. one of his 
Centurions, who first murdered him, and then usurped his 
crown. This wretch, whose name was Phocns, was one 
of the vilest of the human race — a mdnster, stained with 
those vices that serve most to blacken human nature; 
Other tyrants have been cruel from policy ; the cruelties 
of Pbocas are not to be accounted tor, but on the hypo* 
thesis of the most diabolical and disinterested malice. JHe 
caused five of the children of Mauricius to be massacred 
before the eyes of their unhappy father, whom he resefved 
to the last, tnat he might be a spectator of the destmotion 
of his children before bis own death. There still refnained, 
however, a brother and son of the Emperor's, both of 
whom he caused to be put to death, together with all the 
patricians who adhered to the interest of the unhappy 
monarch. The empress Constantine and her three daugh- 
ters had taken refuge in one of the churches of the city, 
under sanction of the patriarch of Constantinople, who 
defended them for a time with great spiiit and resolution, 
not permitting them to be dragged by force from their 
asylum. The tyrant^ one of the most vindictive and in* 
exorable of mankind, not wishing to alarm the church at 
the outset of his reign, now had recourse to dissimulation ; 
and by means of the most solemn oaths and promises of 
safety, at length prevailed on the ladies to quit their asy- 
lum. The consequence was, tlmt they instantly became 
the helpless victims of his fury, and suffered on the same 
spot on which the late emperor and five of his sons had 
been recently murdered. So much for the character of 
Phocas : now what should we expect would be the recep- 
tion which the accounts of all this series of horrid cruelty, 
would meet with at fiome, from a man so renowned for 
piety, equity, and mildness of disposition as Pope Gre- 
gory was ? If we look into his letters of congratulation, 
we find them stuffed with the vilest and most venal flat* 
tery ; insomuch that were we to learn the character of 
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Phocas only from ibis pontiff's letters, we should certain- 

S conclude him to have been rather an angel than a man* 
e recites the murder of '^ his most religious Lord ^ with 
as much coolness as though religion and morality could 
be nowise aflected by sucn enormities. Mark how the 
sanctity of a Gregory congratulates the blood-thirsty re- 
bellions regicide and usurper. Thus he begins — ^^'(jllory 
to God in the highest ; who, according as it is written, 
changes times and transfers kingdoms. And because he 
would have that made known to all men, which he hath 
vouchsafed to speak by his own prophets, saying, that the 
Most High rules in the kingdoms of men, and to whom 
he will he gives it.^ He then goes on to observe that 
God in his incomprehensible providence, sometimes sends 
kings to afflict his people and punish them for their sins. 
This, says he, we have known of late to our woeful expe- 
ricDce. Sometimes, on the other hand, God, in his mercy, 
raises good men to the throne, for the relief and exulta^ 
tion of his servants. Then applying his remark to exist- 
ing circumstances, he adds : ** in the abundance of our 
exultation, on which account, we think ourselves the more 
speedily confirmed, rejoicing to find the gentleness of 
your piety equal to your imperial dignity." Then break- 
ing out into a rapture, no longer to be restrained, he ex- 
claims, *' Let the heavens rejoice and the earth be glad ; 
and, for your illustrious deeds, let the people of every 
realm, hitherto so vehemently afflicted, now be filled with 
gladness. May the necks of your enemies be subjected 
to the yoke of your supreme rule ; and the hearts of your 
subjects, hitherto broken and depressed, be relieved by 
your clemency.** Proceeding to paint their former mi- 
series, he concludes, with wishing that the commonwealth 
may long enjoy its present happiness. Thus, in language 
evidently borrowed from the inspired writers, and in which 
they anticipate the joy atid gladness that should pervade 
universal nature at the birth ot the Messiah, does this Pope 
celebrate the march of this tyrant and usurper through 
seas of blood to the imperial throne. " As a subject and 
a Christian,'' says Gibbon, " it was the duty of Gregory 
to acquiesce in tbe established government; but the joy- 
ful applause with which he salutes the fortune of the as- 
sassin,has sullied, with indelible disgrace, the character of 
the saint. The successor of the apostles might have in- 
culcated with decent firmness the guilt of blood, and the 
necessity of repentance : he is content to celebrate the 
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deliverahce of the people, and the fall of the oppressor; 
.to rejoice that the piety and benignity of Phocas.have 
been raised by Providence to the imperial throne ; to4>ray 
that hi8.han<)s maybe strengthened against all his^enc*' 
mies; and to express a wish, that, after a long triuiiipb- 
ant reign, he may be transferred from a temporal tp an 
everlasting kingdom." — " I have traced/';. says the. .same 
writer, *' the steps of a revolution, so pleasmg m Gregory's 
opinion both to heaven and earth, and Pbocas does not 
appear less hateful in the exercise than in the acquisitioH 
of power. The pencil of an impartial liistorian ha| deli- 
neated the portrait of a monster ; his diminutive and de- 
formed person, &c. Ignorant of letter^^ of laws, and even 
of arms, he indulged even in the supreme rank, a more 
ample privilege of lust and drunkenness ; rand.hi^^ brutal 
pleasures were either injurious to his subjects, or disgrace- 
ful to himself.. Without assuming tlie pffi^'e of a prince, 
he renounced the profession of a soMier; and ih^ reign 
of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious peiaOe, and 
Asia with desolating war. His savage temper, was in- 
flamed by passion, hardened by fear, and exasperated bj 
resistance or reproach. The flight of Thepaosiius, the 
only surviving son of the emperor Mauricius^ to the Per- 
sian court, had been intercepted by a r^^pid pursuit, or a 
deceitful message : he was beheaded at; Nice ; and the 
last hours of the young prince were soothed by the com 
forts of religion and the consciousness rof innocenrce."* 
Now, " If there be any thing of either truth or justice in 
these remaiks on the character of Phecas, what are we to 
think of that of Gregory who could .s^op to the vile prac- 
tice of panegyrising such a monster; api^d, with all due 
deference, I humbly submit it to the consicTeration of my 
discreet monitor, " What valuably end can possibly be 
answered, by shutting our eyes against such flagrant enor- 
mities, and eulogising the men wjio. have perpetrated 
•them ?" " To me,'* says a late candid, writer, " Gregory 
appears to have been a man, whose unders^iading, though 
ratner above the middle rate, was much warped bj' the 
errors and prejudices of the times in which he lived. His 
piety was deeply tinctured with superstition,, and his mo- 
rals with monkery. His zeal was. not .pure, in regard t9 
either its nature or its object. In the forn^er respect it 
was often intolerant ; and in regard of the latter, he evinced 
an attachment more to the form than to the power of re* 

* Decline and Fan, ch, xlvi. ' . 
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ligiQD* to tbe name than te ihe. thuig. His zeal was 
exactly that, of the Pharisees, who compassed sea and 
land to make a proselyte, which, when they had accom* 
plisbedi they rendered him two fold more a child of hell 
tlim hejfpr^. ^e wa& ever holding ijbrtb the prerogatives 
of St Peter, nor did he mak^ any cereipioBy of sigrxifyin^, 
that this prime minister of Jesus Christ, like other prime 
ministers, would be most liberal of his favours to those 
who. were most assiduous in making court to him, espe- 
cially to i!fy&ai who were most liberal to his foundation at 
Rome, and that most advanced its dignity and power. 
So much for St. Gregory, and for the nature and extent 
of Roihan Papal virtue.''* 

* CampbelTs Leetnres cm Ecdes. History, vol. iL p. 79* 
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THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



From ihe establishment of the dominion of the popes to the 

rise of the fValdenses. 

' ■ . - 

A, D. 606— 800. 

* The introduction of images into places of Christian 
worship, apd the idolatrous practices to which, in process 
pf time, it gave rise, is an evil which cUtes its origin very 
Mop i^ter t)»e times of Constantine the great ; but, lil(« 
mmiy other superstitious practice^, it made its way by 
slow and imperceptible degrees. The earlier Christians 
reprobated ev^ry species of image worship in the strong- 
est Iwgnage ; and some of them employed the force of 
ridiciUe to gr^at advantage, in order to expose its absurdi- 
ty. Whep the empress Constantia desired Eu^ebius to 
send her the image of Jesus Christ, he expostulated with 
Vol. I. T t 
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her on the impropriely and absurdity of her i^ukition m 
the folio whig very striking words — ^^^ What kind of imagie 
of Christ does your imperial Majesty wish to have con* 
veyed to you ? Is it the image of his real and immutable 
nature ; or is it that which he assumed for oiur sake8> wh^ 
he was veiled in the form of a servant ? With rfedpeci to 
the fonB^> I presume you are not to learn, tfas^ ^ no man 
hath known the Son but the Father, neither hath any man 
known the Father but the Sou, and he to whomaoevor the 
Son will reveal him.'^ But you ask for the image<^<>hri8t 
wh^n be appeared in human form, clothed in a bod^ simi- 
lar to our own. Let me inform you, that the body is now 
blended with the glory of the Deity, and all that was 
mortal in it is absorbed in life,"* 

Paulinus, who died bishop of Nola, in the year 431, 
caused the walls of a place of worship. to be painted 
with stories taken out of the Old Testament, that the 
people might thence receive instruction; the conse- 
quence of whieh was, that the written' wotfd was ne* 
glected for these miserable substitutes. But a;bont the 
commencement of the seventh century, daring the pon- 
tificate of the first Gregory, a circumstance -turned up 
which tends to throw additional light upon thi^ subject. 
Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, in France, observing 
some of his congregation paying worship to the images, 
that had been placed in the churches of that city, in 
his zf^al, commanded them to be broken and destroyed, 
which gave so much disgust, that many withdrew from 
his communion, and complaints against him were made 
to the bishop of Rome. Gregory wrote to him in con- 
sequence of these complaints; and the following is an 
extract of his letter. *^ I am lately informed,'* says he, 
'* that 'upon your taking notice that some peojple worship- 
{>ed images^ you ordered the church pictures to be bro<* 

* White';} Baonptoo Lectnres, 'SoUSy p. 8« 
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ken, and thrown away. Now, though I commend you 
for your seal, in preventing the adoration of any thing 
made with hands^ yet, in my opinion, those pictures shoukl 
act b^ve been broken in pieces, . For/ the design of pic- 
tures in churches, is to instruct the illiterate, that people 
may read that in the paimtf which they have not educa- 
tion enough to do in the book. In my judgnnent/ there- 
:fore, brother^ you are obliged to find out a temper to 
let the pictures stand in the church, and likewise to for- 
bid the congregation, the worship of them. That by thiA 
provision, those who are not bred to letters, may be ac- 
quainted with the scripture history ; and the people, on 
the other hand, preserved from the criminal excess of 
worshipping images." ^ Hence it appears, that the wor- 
ship of images was not a very general thing in Gre* 
gory's time, and that he disapproved of the practice. 

But this imprudent concession, sanctioned by the au- 
thority and influence of Gregory, was productive of the 
worst consequences that can be imagined, and tended to 
accelerate the growing superstition with amazing velocity 
throughout the countries subject to his pontificate. For 
as the knowledge of God's ti'ue character is only to be 
fully learned from the revelation which is made of it by 
means of the gospel of Christ, in proportion as the 
hearts of men become fortified against that which alone 
dispels the clouds of ignorance and error from the hu- 
man mind, their propensity to every kind of supersti- 
tion and idolatry naturally succeeds. This evil, there- 
fore, made a: most rapid progress, during the seventh 
century, and arrived at its zenith in the next. It did not, 
however, succeed without a struggle ; and as the conflict 
. ultimately issued in bringing about two important events^ 
Yiz. the schism between the Greek and. Roman churches, 
-and the establishment of the pope as a temporal poten* 

* Ep. Orrg. I. L 7. epist. 109. 
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tate, I sUall endeavoar, as concisely as ][xissible) tosketclb 
the leading particulars of 1S^X3 article of ecclesiastical 
history. 

About the beginning of the eighth centuty^ Lko, thfe 
Greek emperor^ who reigned at Constalitinople, began- 
openly to oppose the worship of images. One Besor, a 
Syrian^ who appears to have been aft cttcer of bis court, 
and in great favour with the Ctoperoir, is said to have 'Con- 
vinced him by his arguments that the kdorsition of images 
was idolatrous^ and in this he was ably seconded by Con-, 
stantine, bishop of Nacolia in Phiygia; Leo, anstious to . 
propagate truth and preserve his subjects from idoSatry^ 
assembled the people, and with all the frankness and sin* 
cerity which mark his character, publicly avowed his con- 
viction of the idolatrous nature of the prevauing practice, 
and protested against the erection of images, Hithetb) 
no councils had sanctioned the evil, and precedents of 
antiquity were against it. But the scriptures, which ougfat/. 
to have had infinitely more weight upon ihe mmds of 
men than either councils or precedents, had erpressly and 
pointedly condemned it ; yet, such deep root had the er- 
ror at this time taken, so pleasing was it with men to com- 
taiute for the indulgence of their crimes by a routine of 
idolatrous ceremonies, and, above all, so little ear bad 
they to bestow on what the word of God taught, that the 
subjects of Leo murmured against him as a tyrant and a 
persecutor. And in this they were encouraged by Ger- 
manus, the bishop of Constantinople, who, with equal 
zeal and ignorance, asserted that images had always been 
tised in the church, and declared liis determination to 
oppose the emperor ; which, the more efiectually to do, 
he wrote to Gregory the second, then bishop of Rome, 
respecting the subject, who, by similar reasonings, warmly 
supported the same CaUscr : 
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To «ori|^iiiil ^e^tlefi from Ght^egory the seco&d to tbe 
emperor Leo, inre stitt 'eKtattt, and diey merit attentioii ofn 
aocoaift of iltit portraot they exhibit of the founder of the 
poipid monareb)'. ^ Di^iag ten peat^ and fortunate yesrs^ 
Mys iGk«goiy to the a(0per6T/ ^ we have tasted the annual 
cotn^M<t <jf your royal letters, subscribed in purple ihk^ 
widi yonr own htfUd, the sacred pledges of your attach* 
fBent to tiie orfliodox creed pf our fathers. How deplo- 
nble IB the change! How tremendous the scandal! 
Yon now accuse the Catholics of idolatry; and by the 
mccnsfttkm, you betray yoor own impiety and ignorance* 
To this ignonmoe we are compelled to adapt the gross- 
ness of our «tyle and arguments ; the first elements of 
holy letters are ]|snfiicient for your confusion, and were 
yoa to enter a grammar-school, and avow yourself th^ 
enemy of our worship, the simple and pious children 
would be provoked to east their horn-books at your heacf /» 
Afier this decent salutation, the pope explains to him £be 
distinction between the idols of antiquity and the Chris- . 
tian iinageso The former were the fanciful representa* 
tions of phantoms or daemons, at a time when the true 
God had npt manifested his person in any visible like* 
ness — the latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his mo- 
ther, and his saints. To the impudent and inhuman Leo,, 
tnore guilty than a heretic, he recommends peace, silence, 
and implieit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constaa- 
tindple and Rome. '' You assault us, O tyrant,'* thus he 
proceeds, ** with a carnal and military hand; unarmed 
and naked we can only implore the Christ, the prince of 
the heavenly host, that he will send unto you a devil, for 
the destruction of your body, and the salvation of your 
Bonl. You declare, with foolish arrogance, ' I will dis* 
paitch my orders to. Rome; I will break hi pieces the 
images of St. Peter, 8i;id Gregory, like his predecessor 
Martin, shall be transported in cbaina, and in exile to the 
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foot of the imperial throne.' Would to God^ that I might 
. be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin ; 
but may the fate of Constans serve as a warning to tbe 
persecutors of the church. After bis just condemnatioa 
by the bishops of Sicily^ the tyrant was cut off, in thd 
fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant ; the saint is still 
adored by the nations of Scy thia, among whom he ended 
bis banishment and his life. But it is our duty to live for 
Hie edification and support of the faithful people, nor are 
we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a combat. 
Incapable as you are of defending your Homan subjects, 
the maritime situation of the city may perhaps expose it 
to your depredation ; but w^ can remove to the distance 
of four and twenty stadia, to the &rst fortress of the Lom- 
bf^-ds, and then — ; — you may pursue the winds. Are yea 
ignorant that the popes are tbe bond of union between 
the East and. the West? . The eyes of the nations ar« 
fixed on our humility ; and they reyere as a God upon 
earth, the apostle Saint Peter, whose image you threaten 
io destroy. Tlie remote and interior, kingdoms of the 
West present their homage to Christ and his vicegerent, 
and we now prepare to visit one of the most powerful 
monarchs, who desires to receive from our hands the sa- 
crament of baptism. The Barbarians have submitted to 
the yoke of the gospel, while you alone are deaf to the 
voice of the shepherd. These pious Barbarians are kin- 
dled into rage ; they thirst to avenge the persecution of 
the East. Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise ; re- 
flect, tremble, and repent. If you persist, we are inno- 
cent of the blood that will be spilt in the contest ; may it 
fall on your own Head !"* 

The character of Leo has been so blackened by the 
writers of the Catholic party, that it is^ difficult to form a 
just estimate of it ; but when we consider that he not only 

* Acti of the NiccoQ CovncU/toBit Vm, 
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condemned the worshipping of images^ but also rejected 
relics, and protested against the intercession of saints, we 
cannot doubt of his possessing considerable strength of 
mind, while it may help us to account for much of the 
tybloquy that was cast upon him* 

In the year 730 he issued an edict against images, and 
having in vain laboured to bring over Germanus, the bi- 
shop of Constantinople, to his views, he deposed him from 
his see, and pnt Anai^tasius in his place, who took part 
with the emperor. There was, in the palace of Constan- 
tinople, a porch which contained an image of the Saviour 
on the cross, Leo, perceiving that it was made an in- 
strument of idolatry, sent an officer to remove it. Some 
fiemales, who were then present, entreated that it might 
remain, but without effect. The officer mounted a ladder^ 
and with an axe struck three blows on the face of the 
figure, when the women threw him down, by pulling 
away the ladcler, and murdered him on the spot. The 
image, however, was removed, and burnt, and a plaiji 
cross set up in its room. The women then proceeded to 
insult Anastasius for encouraging the profanation of holy 
things. An insurrection ensued — and in order to quell 
it, the emperor was obliged to put several persons tq. 
death. 

• The news of this flew rapidly to Rome, where the same 
rage for idolatry prevailed, and ^uch was the indignation' 
excited by it, that the emperor's statues ^ere immediate*, 
ly pulled down, and trodden under-.foot* AH Italy was 
thrown into confusion ; attempts were made to" elect ano^ 
tiler emperor, in the room of Leo, and the pope ericou-' 
raged these attempts. The Greek writers affirm^ *that he 
prohibited the Italians from paying tribute any longer to. 
Leo ; but, in the midst of these broils, while defending 
idolatry and exciting rebellion "with all his might, he was* 
i»topped short in his wicked career. ^^ He was extremely 
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insolent,'' aays an impartial writer^ ^ though he died wMb 
t^e character of a Baint.*?* 

* He was succeeded in* his office hy Gfegosydie III. 
A. D. 73 If who entered with great spirit and energy iolb 
die measQies of his predecessor, llie reader xnttuvat bat 
be amused with die foIk>wing letter which he addieMed 
to'tfaeempetoryiimtiiediatelyon hiselevatiM^ .. - . 
'^Because yon are unieartied and. ignofWHt, wfc are 
obliged- to write to yon mde discoiurses, bat full of ^seose 
and the word of Grod. We coajme yoa to qnk^yonr 
pride, and h^r us'witb homiiity. Yon say that w^ adore 
stones, ^walls) and boards. It is not so, my lo]d;.ba| 
these syihbols make us recollect the persons whose^ 
they bear,- and exalt our grovdliog minds. . We dd 
look upon them as gods; bait, if it bedieimage of Jesus, 
we say, '-'Lord help usf* Jf it he 4he image of his. jno** 
ther, we say, '' Pray to your Son to save us/' If it be of 
a m$r^^1fJ^^|^e si^, '^ St^SttephcBi pray lor nsi'f'.' We mig^t, 
as^hali^iug t^powve: p[ Saint Pet«t>..|iroBotace.pumshr* 
iliette^gsdBst you ; but as you have pronounced the curse 
upon yourself, if <^ sV ituk ia yoK-^; YoH-W|vie-io^va to as-« 
semble-tf'geoeral council,' of which there is no need, JDa 
^u^as^'lfo petfsecete images, ^aodd att-wiH be quiet ^ we 
fear not your thfreats.'^' . .- . ^ .1 

. F^iir readers wiUthink the styleof tUsietter.much cal- 
culated to conciliate the emperor ; nnd.ihougfa ^t certain* 
]y does not equfd^theiarrogance and blasfdhemy whicjbare 
to be found ambi^ die- pretensions ofiU^wretcfaeA. race 
of -mortals in die subsequ^at periodoftheiaJustooEy^i^iiiiiy. 
strike some as exhibiting a.toleraMe ndwaoe lomiarda. 
themr It seems to have shut the door. agaiust^^fimheY 
inlerooun^ bet«reen the parties ; . fof ixt33(d,i3sBefjagy; ia a 
csbuncil^excommuniceted all whoshould semow'acspeak 

conteio^tUQusIy of images^ and Italy, Aeittgimofff^ia; a 

• ■'■.. *» . 

^ • Walch's Compenfd. Hist, rftlie Fope^'pi'lljl//'* 
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irtate of iil)«Uion, Leo fitted out a fleet with the view of 
quashing the refractory conduct of his subjects, but it 
wrecked in the Adriatic, and the object of the expe^^ 
fimstrated. 

The Roman pontiiff now acted in all respects like a 
temporal jmnce. He intrigued with the court of France^ 
offering to withdraw his obedience from the emperor, and 
give the cxmsulship of Rome to Charles M artel, the prime 
minister of that court (or mayor of the palace, as he is 
goieFally oalled) if be would take him under his protec- 
tion. But the war in which France had lately been en«- 
gi^ed with the Saracens rendered it inconvenient at the 
moioent to comply with the request; and in the year 741,; 
die Emperor, the pope, and the French minister were all 
removed from the stageof life, leaving to their successors 
tile management of their respective view* and conten- 
tiont. ^ 

. * Leo left behind him a son, Constantine Copronymus^ 
who' inliertted all bis father's zeal against images. Pope 
Gregory* the UL was succeeded. by Zacbary, an aspiring 
politician, who, ^by fomenting dilicord among the Lom- 
baxds, eontrived* to wrest from their king Luitprand an, 
addition to the patrimony of the church. And Charles 
Marlel was succeeded by his son Pepin, who sent* a case 
of cotiBcience to be resolved by tlie pope, viz. whether it 
wotdd be just in'hhn to depose his own sovereign, Ghil-t 
dene, and to reign in his stead. The pope answered in 
the affirmative, in consequence of, which, Pepiii threw his' 
master imo a monastery, and assumed die title of King. 
S&kduoy, Ae pope, died tfoon afiber, namely, in the year 
75^\and was succeeded by Stephen the III. whp^ in hi» 
«ml for images waa not inferior to any of his predeoessofs. 

V^ltmre baa remarked that there prevailed at that time. 
« ttmog^ mixtwe of policy and simplicity, of aukward* 
and cunning, which str6ngly characterized the ge« 

Vol, I. Uu 
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neral decay of the age. Stephen, the new potp^, who had 
quarrelled with the king of the Lomhard, forged a letter 
purporting to be the production of the apostle Peter, ad- 
dressed to Pepin and his sons, which is too remarkable to 
be here omitted. " Peter, called an apostle by Jesus 
Christ, Son of the living God, &c. As through me the 
whole Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman church, the mother 
of all other churches, is founded on a rock ; — and to the 
end that Stephen, bishop of this beloved church of Rome, 
and that virtue and power may be granted by our Lord 
to rescue the church of God out of the hands of its perse- 
cutors : To your njost excellent princes, Pepin, Charles, 
and Carloman, and to all the holy Bishops and Abbotts, 
Priests and Monks, as also to Dukes, Counts, arid people, 
I, Peter, the Apostle, &c. I conjure you, and the Virgin 
Mary, who will be obliged to you, gives you notice, and 
commands you, as do also the thrones, dominations, &c. 
If you will not fight for me, I declare to you by the Holy 
Trinity, and by my apostleship, that vou shall have no 
share in heaven." 

ITiis letter had its desired eft'ect : Pepin, passed the 
Alps .with an army to assist the Pope against the Lom- 
bard§. Intimidated by the presence of the King of the 
Franks, Astelphus, the Lombard king, immediately re- 
linquished the whole Exarchate of Raveima* to the Pope, 
including that and twenty-one other cities, who, by this 
means, became proprietor of the Exarchate and its de- 
pendencies ; and, by adding rapacity to his rebellion, was 
established as a temporal monarch ! Thus was the scep- 
tre added to the keys ; the sovereignty to the priesthood ; 
and thus were the popes enriched with the spoils gf the 

* The Exarch wag the chief impferial officer appointed by tli&enperor 
of Constantinople for i^ear two centuries past, to supef intfiod i^^.a v#cfr or 
prefect, the affairs of Italy. Ravenna was Jus. residence and .the seiat of 
(sovernment; and Loric, the territory attached to hiniii was called the Ex- 
archate of Ravenna^ 
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Lombard kings and of the Roman emperors!* He after- 
wards took a journey into France, where he anointed with 
oil the King of the Franks ; and, by the authority of St. 
Peter, forbade tlie French lords, on pain of excommuni* 
eation, to choose a king of another race. Thus did these 
two ambitious men support one anotlier in tlicir schemes 
of rapacity and injustice. Tlie criminality of the pope 
wag, indeed, greatly aggravated by the pretence of reli- 
gion. '* It is you," says he, addressing Pepin, " whom 
God hath chosen from all eternity. For whom he did 
predestinate, tbem he also called, and whom he called 
them he also justified." 

Yet the question concerning images was far from being, 
put to rest eitlier at Rome or Constantinople, but conti- 
nued to agitate the Catholic church for a length of time, 
and gave occasion to the assembling of council after coun- 
cil, one council annulling what the former had decreed. 
During ; the reign of the emperor Constantine Coprony- 
mus, a synod was held at Constantinople to determine 
the controversy .t The fathers being met, to the number 
of three hundred and thirty, after consideiing the doc- 
trine of scripture, and the opinions of the fathers, decreed, 
'* That every image, of whatsoever materials made and 
fprmed by the artist, should be cast out of the cliristian 
church as a strange and abominable tiling," adding an 
'^ anathema upon, all who should make images or pic- 
tures,, or representations of God, or of Christ, or of the 

Virgin Mary^ or of any of the saints/' condemning it as 

■» 

' :. ' ^ Socnte'fftEcdea. Hi3t > vlU dk 29. 
?'.V Il^wwaftlliUtitiMJaieprifiaiiiglblim 

r.ify die Vngin Maty with the title of ** IToUwr ci God.* The emperor 
ItmV^Uli^ A^ WINHtt'tf CHtiittMiMflilii, ^'Wlyit haim would tliere 

T i V i fi li T li^ T itiWlton iii rt i rt i t i i Ji Bl ih i l i l i ifliitiijlit IM you «ot see 



'' a vian ahd diabolical intention ^---dc^fiosiiftg' «H ^lAibefft^ 
and subjecting the inonks and Mtyi-irhbAio^ 
any of tliem in public^r 'privBte, to' all '^'^ J^e^lditiies lif 
the imperial constitvttioii.* - Paul I. iKrhoifias at^lbiaitinhe 
pope of Rome, sent his^ legate to Gonitiutini^ie, fefirad^ 
monish the^nperor to restore the sacred imd^ies aad dCtHt 
toes to the ehurcbes> threatemtig biin widt irxoe^iiuiiii^ 
cation in clise of refosali ' Bnt Co^ronyitltH) t»tidied Us 
message witb the conteiApt it des^ftrvcrf; ; v - » y > 
' On tbedecease Of Pa^l I. A« D: 768; the pd^^clMil: 
"nras: lulled for oheyieaf by^d persoo of Ihe^iaHieW Go9h 
stantin^; who condemned tb^ worship efiltiag^^ and ^vto 
th^t^eff^ttttniilt^ottsly deposed^ afod Stcfpb^^hetVv sub- 
stituted ite^ his rooin^'^ho Was a forloos' defendet^^f ttieltf « 
lie itoBil^iatelj j^emki^ ii' c6cmcil ih'i<ti]«' tiateM^ 
ehuiich^ Wb^ the r^iio#i^ij^ fatb^s abi^>glit«id alt OooiBtM- 
tine's ^d^re^, d^pdi^^H the'bii^h^ thtt^b^^W 
datnedby bild^ ibD^uii^} al) hid bkj^tismid' «ttld ciitistas, 
and, as ilMie bi6l;orialisreliati&, aft^r^littTfng i^eit>^^ 
hini with great indtg^ky, ttiade a fire in the ehitilch iiud 
bornt him to death. » After this^ ihey annulIM iiU the^- 
creea of the isynod i^ Coristasitiiiopie, ordeti^. the Teslo- 
! ration of statues and images^ and anatheoiatieeid that e^e- 
<u^ablft .and pernicious S'ynod^ giting this leoi^ous reiason 
for the use of images-^* That ittrasfaifirfGA for iem]peccirs, 
and tbose who had deserved "well of their eounfry, to have 
their images erected, but not lawlul to i»et^clp those of 
Goid, ih^ coftdition of'die immortal God would be worse 
thati -that of man."t 

Thus the mystery of itiiqnity continued to work, liiitil 
*tleftjgtb, under the reign -of Irene, the empr^s of Gon- 
9ta^titiop^ and her son X^onstantioe/ ab^dtit^tbe 'dote of 
itols cenitiry^Was' CQttV«i^d> what is terrifed'th^ seventh 
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g^^i(Ml^;C0ji^}^.v^ was helfi;^ Ni^^wd th^ jpuftbier of 
i|^^p» Vtfi^^tiWes^ ^ut, tliree biuulred lo^ fifQ^^ .|i)l 
1^ %l0^ei^4ifky^fpMf it yff^ ^creeA '^ Tbq^t faQ||r if^Vdge^ 
^the,cnro69 sb^vXi he |coui^rat£^;^4 put op 4v^ JMK^rfd 
ife$&e)s jugui v^sjtmems, ai»d upon woib ^^ ;^oAr<Uj( ia 
piiv4t« houses m4 io pubU^. wjays. Aad ^^P^0ia)ly..ffa^l; 
^r0 »bottld b0 «rect^ iiMg^ ^fi lli^ I^rd iGodf our Sii^ 
w>ur Jesus Chris^ of owr jessed vM^y^ tl^ iK^iberof 
Qpd, of the venergble angels,: aqdji^fall^tlie saints* ■ A(^ 
tbal; whospevctr sbpuld presmof^itp ihiok oc Iseach otb^i^ 
irise, or 4o tturoW ^aj any paiQf:ed J¥>QkSj oi?, A/? Sg«BI? 
of iW -cross^ or a^y im^kga or pic^% (or any. genuine j^ 
]jjC9,of th(9 niart]f;.rs^:th?y sfaouM^ jf lHfli^a.<ur cl^i^^ 
h^ 4eposed» :P)K if i^onio or layn^io ^^excommvucatedv' 
iVhey j^ea f r^ouneed anatbenafai^ ^¥M[K>n all wbo 4ipuld 
i»ort4:e^v9ciaii^^ or who 6b9«^ app^ «d»a,t the scrip.- 
4ir«0..«ay agaipai idob (o the boly^ij^ag^, os iirli0^sbov}d 
^^Uilbom^idpU^orirho should mlfully pof^mlinieate jir|tii 
fthpse wb^ i^j^tsted and despised^th^m; addusg^ accord^ 
log u> c«stom> '^ Long live Constan^iaeaqd b^^ne his m^ 
diief-^D^mnatipn to all bere^os-^Damnityon on the<M>»n<-^ 
^ihat^roai^ ag^ii^t yeiif^rabl^ imagesr-rThe holy Tri- 
cky bath deposed them/'* Oae ijRould think the council 
of Pandemonium would have found it difficult to carry 
Uopiety and proianeness much beyond ibis. 

Irene and Constantine approy^ and rati&$d these di> 
crees — tb^ insult of ^bich was, that idols>and iqiagesrwece 
ejected in i4I the cburchesj and those who oppos^ tibem' 
were treated with great severity. And ti^ua, by %h^ in- 
trigues of th^e popes of Rome^ iniquity wa^ ^tablitbed by 
a* l4W> and the worship of idols authorized and cp^rmed 
:ioth6 Cathie churcliy thougli in express opposition to 
a}} the principles of natural reUgion^ and the nature and 
design of the Christian revelation. 
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But it is time for us to return and take some notice of 
another important branch of ecclesiastical history, wUcb 
belongs to the period of the seventh and eighth centuries/ 
viz. the rise of the Mahommedan imposture.* 

Mahomet was born in the year 569 or 570, at Mecca, 
a city in Arabia FeHx. He was descended from the tribe 
of Koreish, and the family of Hashem, the most illustrious 
of the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the hereditary 
guardians of their code of religious institutions. In his 
early infancy he was (jeprived of his father, his mother, 
and his grand-father ; but his uncles were numerous and 
powerful, and in the division of the inheritance, the or- 
phan's share was reduced to five camels and an Ethiopian 
female slave. At home and abroad, in peace and war, 
Abu-Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was the 
guide and guardian of his youth. In his twenty-fifth 
year, he entered into the service of Cadijali, a rich and 
noble widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded his fidelity 
with the gift of her hand and fortune. By this alliance 
he was raised from a humble sphere in life to the station 
©f his ancestors ; and the lady who had thus elevated him, 
was content with his domestic virtues, 'till, in the fortieth 
year of his age, he assumed the title of a prophet, and 
proclaimed the leligion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet 
was distinguished by the beauty of his person. Before 
he spoke, the orator engaged on his side the aflfections of 
his audience, who applauded his commanding presence^ 
his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, 
his flowing beard, his countenance that painted every 

* The story of this extraordinary man, the pretended Arabian prophet; 
has been written by UieaiiUior of tlie*' Decline and Fatt of the Roraaa. 
empire,*' with aU that felicity of diction, for which he stands unrivalled.; 
but at much too great length to foe introduced into thi$ sketch*. I Jhiv^ 
endeavoured to seize the more prominent features of the porhait. 
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sensation of the soul, and his gestures that enforced each 
-Expression of the tongue. In the familiar offices of life, 
he scrupulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious 
politeness of his country ; his respectful attention to the 
rich and powerful was dignified by his condescension and 
affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca. His memory 
was capacious and retentive, his wit easy and social, his 
imagination sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and deci-> 
sive. With all these advantages, Mahomet was an illi- 
terate barbarian ; his youth had never been instructed in 
the arts of reading and writing ; the common ignorance 
exempted him from shame or reproach, but he was re- 
duced to a narrow circle of existence, and deprived of 
those faithful mirrors which reflect to our mind the minds 
of sages and heroes. Yet the volume of nature and of 
man was open to his view. When only thirteen years of 
age, he twice accompanied his uncle's caravan into Syria, 
to attend the fairs of Bostra and Damascus, but his duty 
obliged hini to return home as soon as he had disposed of 
the merchandize with which he was entrusted. Frona, 
his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to religions 
contemplation; and every year during the month Rama* 
dan, he withdrew from the world and from the society of 
his wife, to the cave of Heva, three miles from Metcca,- 
where he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, 

and wl^eire he at length matured the faith which, under the 

i' ' ... , • • •^. 

name of Islam, he at last preached to his family and na- 

■..-■.-•)•• . . . t' 

tion ; a faith compounded of an eternal truth and a neces- 
isfary fiction^ — ^That there is only one God, and 
tHAT Mahomet IS HIS APOSTLE." 

'iSuch are the ifirst principles of the religion of TVIaho^ 
m^t, which are illustrated^ and enlarged upon i^ith nuine« 
nems additional articles in the Kora% or, as it is sometimes 
ten&ed,'tbb Alcoran. The prophet of Mecca fiyect^ 
the Worship of idols and men, of stars and planets, ^^ f^!^ 
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rftfiotial principle, that whatever rises must set ; that what- 
ever is bom must die ; that whatever is corrujfrtible must 
decay and perish. Accordmg to his own account, or the 
the tradition of his disciples, " the substance of the Koran 
19 uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the essence of the 
Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of 
his everlasting decrees. A paper copy in a volume of 
ttlk and gems was brought down to the lowest heaven by 
the angel Gabriel — who successively revealed the cbap- 
'tejfs and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a per- 
petual and perfect measure of the divine will, the frag- 
ments of the Koran were produced at the discretion of 
Mahomet ; each revelation is suited to the emergency of 
his policy or passion, and all contradiction is removed by 
the saving maxim, that any text of the Alcoran is abro- 
gated or modified by any subsequent passage. 

In the spirit of enthusiasm or of vanity, the prophet 
Kests the truth of his mission on the merit of his book, 
audaciously challenges both men and angels to imitate the 
beauties of a single page, and presumes to assert that God 
alone could dictate this incomparable performance. Yet 
his loftiest strains must yield to tlie sublime simplicity of 
the book of Job, composed in a remote age in the same 
country and in th^ame language.* The contents of the 
Koran were at first diligently recorded by his disciples on 
palm leaves and the shoulder bones of mutton ; iind the 
pages, without order or connectio^, were cast into a chest 
in the custody of one of his wives. Two years after the, 

* I am aware that this subject has been mvcli disputed «ni«dg tbe 
leaned; but the reader wfao^nishetf to seeitcrtticattjexainisedwUlfind 
it done by the learned and judicious Bishop Lowth^ in his LfKstores on the 
Hebrew Poetry. See Lect. 3S, 33^ 34.— ^ee the Biblical Ciclopjeoia^ 
article Jok.<^$ee Clarke*s iSutcesHon tf Sotted tMtratwte^ vol. i. p. 1)^ 
15. Abo Da Pin on the Canon ; and the Notd oC Mi«b«cliii OB Ltwtfa'^ 
XactBres. 
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sensation of the soul, and his gestures that enforced each 
Expression of the tongue. In the familiar offices of life, 
"c scrupulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious 
politeness of his country ; his respectful attention to the 
rich and powerful was dignified by his condescension and 
^fiibility to the poorest citizens of Mecca. His memory 
^as capacious and retentive, his wit easy and social, his 
il&agination sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and deci* 
Sive, With all these advantages, Mahomet was an illi- 
terate barbarian ; his youth had never been instructed in 
the arts of reading and writing ; the common ignorance 
exempted him from shame or reproach, but he was re- 
duced to a narrow circle of existence, and deprived of 
Aose faithful mirrors which reflect to our mind the minds 
of sages and heroes. Yet the volume of nature and of 
man was open to his view. When only thirteen years of 
age, he twice accompanied his uncle's caravan into Syria, 
to attend the fairs of Bostra and Damascus, but his duty 
obliged him to return home as soon as he had disposed of 
the merchandize with which he was entrusted. From, 
his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to religions 
contemplation ; and every year during the month Rama* 
dan, he withdrew from the world and from the society of 
his w^ife, to the cave of Heva, three miles from M^cca, 
where he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, 
and wl^ere he at length matured the faith which, under the 
name of Islam, he at last preached to his family and na- 
lion ; a faith compounded of an eternal truth and a neces- 
fiBxy fiction — ^That there is only one God, and 
tiicAT Mahomet is his apostle." 
' '^uch are the first principles of the religion of Maho* 
met, which are illustrated, and enlarged upon yfixh nuine« 
rwis additional articles in the Kora% or, as it is sametiuies 
termed, thfe Alcoran. The prophet of Mecca fiyccted: 
the Worship of idols and men, of stars and planets^ on" the 
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spired against his life ; but their intention only was 
guilty ; a phantom, or a criminal was substituted on the 
cross, and the innocent saint was translated to the seventh 
heaven. During six hundred years, the gospel was the 
Way of trutli and salvation ; but the Christians insensibly 
forgot both the laws and example of their founder, and 
Mahomet was instructed to accuse the church as well as 
the synagogue of corrupting the integrity of the sacred 
text. The piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the 
assurance of the future prophet, more illustrious than 
.themselves, and the promise of " the Comforter y'' was pre- 
figured in the name, and accomplished in the person of 
Mahomet, the greatest and last of the apostles of God. 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses and of 
Christ, had been confirmed by many splendid prodigies 
and Mahomet was repeatedly urged by the inhabitants of 
Mecca and Medina, to produce a similar evidence of his 
idivine mission ; to call down from heaven the abgel, or 
the volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the 
desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving 
city. But as often as he is pressed upon this subject, he 
involves himself in the obscure boast of vision and pro- 
phecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his doctrine, and 
shields himself behind the provideneeof God, who refuses 
those signs and wonders that would depreciate the merit 
of faith, and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But the 
.very tone of his apologies betrays his weakness 4ind vex- 
ation, while the numerous passages of scandal are more 
than sufficient to settle the question respecting the inte- 
grity of the Koran. The votaries of Mahomet are more 
confident than he himself was of his miraculous gifts, and 
•their credulity increased as they were removed from the 
time and place of his exploits. They believe, or affirm, 
that trees went forth to meet him ; that he wscs saluted by 
atones ; that v. aier gushed fron^ his iingierg, that he fed 
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the hungry, cured the sick, and raised the dead ; that a 
beam groaned to him ; and that a cainel complained to 
him ; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being 
poisoned ; and that both animate and inanimate nature 
were alike subject to this apostle of (Jod. His dream of 
a nocturnal journey is seriously described as a real and 
corporeal transaction — a mysterious animal, the Borak, 
conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jeru- 
salem; with .his companion Gabriel, he successively as- 
cendecl to the seven heavens, where he both received and 
repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the se* 
venth heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; 
he passed the Veil of Unity, approached within two bow- 
shots of the throne; and felt a cold that pierced him to 
the heart, when his shoulder was touched, by the hand of 
God. After this familiar though important conversation, 
he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, 
returned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of sa 
night, the journey of many thousand year<5. Such are the 
marvellous tales with which he vulgar are amused- 

Prayer, fasting, and alms, are the religious duties of a 
Mahometan ; and he is encouraged to hope that prayer 
will carry him half way to God — fasting will bring him 
to the door of his palace — and alms will gain him admit- 
tance» During the month of Ramadan, from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, the Mussulman abstains from 
eating and drinking and women and baths and perfumes ; 
fronx all nourishment that can restore his strength ; from 
all pleasure that can gratify his senses. In the revolution 
of the lunar year, the month Ramadan coincides by turns 
with the winter cold and with the summer heat ; but the 
patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a drop of 
water, must wait for the close of a tedious and sultry day. 
The interdiction of wine is converted bv Mahomet into a 
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positive and general law; but these painful restraints 
are often infringed by the libertine, and eluded by the 
hypocrite. 

The Koran acknowledges the doctrine of a resurrection 
from the dead and the future judgment. At the blast of 
the trumpet, new worlds will start into being ; angels, 
genii, and men, will arise from the dead, the human soul 
will again be united to the body ; and this will be sue* 
ceeded by the final judgment of mankind. After the 
greater part of mankind has been condemned for their 
opinions, the true believers only will be judged by their 
actions. The good and evil of each Mussulman will be 
accurately weighed in a balance, and a singular mode of 
compensation will be allowed for the paymeift of injuries ; 
the aggressor will refund an equivalent of his good ac- 
tions, for the benefit of the person he has wronged, and 
if he should be destitute of any moral property, the 
weight of his sins will be loaded with an adequate share 
of the demerits of the sufferer. ^ According as the shares 
of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sentence will 
be pronounced, and all, without distinction, will pass over 
the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss ; but the in- 
nocent, treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will glo-^ 
riously enter the gates' of Paradise, while the guilty will 
fall into the first and mildest of the seven hells. The 
term of expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven 
thousand years; but the prophet has judiciously pro- 
mised that all his disciples, whatever may be their sins, 
shall be saved, by their own faith and his intercession from 
eternal damnation. 

It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should 

dwell with rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the 

rivers of Paradise ; but instead of inspiring the blessed 

^ inhabitants with a liberal taste for harmony and science, 

-conversation and friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls 
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atod diam6ndi», the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishen 
6f gold, rich wmes> artificial dainties, numerous attett* 
dants, and the whole train of seiisual and costly Inxury, 
^irhich becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short pe- 
riod of this mortal life. Seventy-two Houris, or black- 
eyed damsels, of resplendant beauty, blooming youth, 
virgin parity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created for 
the use of the meanest believer ; a moment of pleasure 
will be prolonged to a thousand years, and his faculties^ 
Ivill be increased a hundred-fold to render him worthy of 
his felicity. 

Such are the outlines of the religion of Mahomet, which 
he began to preach at Mecca, in the year 609* His first 
converts were his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his 
friend* In process of time, ten of the most respectable 
citizens of Mecca wefe introduced to the private lessofis 
of the prophet ; they yielded to the Voice of enthusiasm 
and repeated the fundamental creed, — '* There is but 6116 
God, and Mahomet is his apostle/' Their faith, even in 
this life, was rewarded with riches and honours, t^ith the 
command of armies and the government of kingdoms f 
Three years were silently employed in the conversion of 
fourteen proselytes, the first fruits of his mission. But in 
the fodrth he assumed the prophetic office, and resolving 
to impart to his family the benefits of his religion, he 
prepared a banquet for the entertainment of forty guests 
of the race of Hashem. " Friends and kinsmen,** said 
Mahomet to the assembly, " I offer you, and I alone can 
offer, the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this 
world and of the world to come. God has commanded 
me to call you to his service. Who among you will sup- 
port my burthen ? Who among you will be my com- 
panion and my Viair r" No answer was returned, till the 
silence of astonishment, and doubt and contempt, was at 
Jength broken by the impatient courage of AM, a youth 
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in the fourteenth year of his age. " O prophet, J am 
the man; whosoever rises against thee, I will dash out 
his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip.up his belly. 
O prophet, I will be thy vizir over them." Mahomet 
accepted his offer with transport. His uncle Abu-Taleb, 
advised the prophet to relinquish his impracticable de- 
sign. " Spare your remonstrances," replied the fanatic, 
to his uncle and benefactor, ^^ if] they should place the 
6un on my right hand and the moon on my left, they 
should not divert me from my course." He persevered 
ten years in the exercise of his mission, during which 
time the religion that has since overspread the East and 
the West advanced with a slow and painful progress 
within the walls of Mecca. * . 

In his uncle Abu-Taleb, though no believer in his mis- 
sion, the impostor found a guardian of his fame and per-; 
son, during the life of that venerable chief ; but at his 
death, which took place in the year 622, Mahomet was 
abandoned to the power of his enemies, and that too at 
the moment when he was deprived of his domestic com- 
forts by the loss of his faithful and generous wife Cadi- 
jah. The tribe of the Korcishites and their allies were, 
of all the citizens of Meqca, the most hostile to his pre- 
tensions. His death was resolved upon, and it was agreed 
that a sword from each tribe should be buried in his heart, 
to divide the guilt of his blood, and to baffle the ven- 
geance of his disciples. An angel or a spy revealed their 
conspiracy, and flight was the only resource of Mahomet. 
At the dead of night, accompanied by his friend Abu- 
beker, he silently escaped from his house — three days 
they were concealed in the cave of Thor, three miles 
from Mecca, and in the close of each evening they re- 
ceived from the son and daughter of Abubeker a supply 
of intelligence and food. The most diligent search was 
made after him; every haunt in the neighbourhood was 
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explored ; his adversaries even arrived at the entrance of 
the cave, but the. sight of a spider's web and a pigeon's 
nest are supposed to have convinced them that the place 
was solitary and inviolate. *' We are only two," said the 
trembling Abmbeker. " There is a third," replied the 
prophet>*' it is God himself/' No sooner was the pur- 
suit abated, than the two fugitives issued from the den, 
and mounted their camels : on the road to Medina they 
were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish ; but they 
redeemed themselves with prayers and promises from their 
hands. In this eventful moment the lance of an Arab 
might have changed the history of the world. 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its 
cradle, had not Medina embraced with faith and reve- 
rence the outcasts of Mecca. But some of its noblest 
citizens were converted by the preaching of Mahomet. 
Seventy-three men and two women of Medina held a so- 
lemn conference with Mahomet, his kinsman and his 
disciples, and pledged themselves to eacR other by a mu- 
tual oath of fidelity. They promised, in the name of the 
city, that if he should be banished, they would receive 
him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, and defend 
him to the last extremity. " But if you are recalled by 
your country," said they, " will you not abandon your 
new allies ?" " All things," replied Mahomet, " are now 
common between us ; your blood is as my blood ; your 
ruin as my ruin. We are bound to each other by.the ties 
of honour and interest. I am your friend and the enemy 
of your foes." "But if we are killed in your, service,'* 
said they, " what will be our reward?" "Paradise," 
replied the .prophet. " Stretch forth thy hand." He 
stretched it forth, and they reiterated the oath of alle- 
giance and fidelity. 

From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed 
the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal office. On a 
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chosen spot of ground he built a house and a mosque, 
venerable for their rude simplicity. When he prayed and 
preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned against the 
trunk of a palm tree ; and it was long before he indulged 
himself in the use of a chair or pulpit. After a reign of 
six years, fifteen hundred of his followers, in arms, and in 
the field, renewed their oath of allegiance, and their chief 
repeated the assurance of his protection. 

From this time Mahomet became a martial apostle- 
he fought in person at nine battles or sieges, and fifty 
enterprises of war were Achieved in ten years by himself 
or his lieutenants. He continued to unite the professions 
of merchant and a robber, and his petty excursions for 
the defence or the attack of a camvan ins^isibly prepared 
his troops for the conquest of Arabia. The distribution 
of the spoil was regulated by the law of the prophet ; the 
whole was collected in one common mass ; a fifth of the 
gold and silver, the cattle, prisoners, &c. was reserved for 
pious and charitable uses ; the remainder was shared in 
adequate portions by the soldiers. From all sides the 
roving Arabs were allured to the standard of religion and 
plunder ; the apostle sanctified the licence of embracing 
the female captives as their wives or concubines, and the 
enjoyment of wealth and beauty was the type of their pro-^ 
mised paradise. " The sword," says Mahomet, " is the 
key of heaven and hell : a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail than 
two months of fasting and prayer ; whoever falls in battle, 
his sins are forgiven ; at the day of judgment his woWds 
shall be resplendant as vermillion, and t>doriferous as 
musk ; and the loss of bis limbs shall be supplied by the 
wings of angels and cherubims." 

Till the age of sixty-three, the strength of Mahomet 

was equal to the fatigues of his station. He had, by that 

. time^ mad^n entire conquest of Arabia, and evinced a 
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disposition to tnra his arms against the Roman empire; 
but his followers were discouraged. They alledged the 
want of money, or horses, or provisions ; the season of 
harvest and the intolerable heat of the summer. '^ Hell 
is much hotter/' said the indignant prophet ; but he dis- 
dained to compel their service. He was then at the hea4. 
of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, in the 
way that leads from Medina to Damascus, intent upon 
die conquest of Syria, when he was stopped short in his 
career, having been poisoned, as he himself seriously be- 
lieved, at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish female* 
Its fatal effect, however, was not immediate, for during 
foqr years the health of Mahomet declined ; his infirmi- 
ties encreased, and he was at last carried off by a fever of 
fourteen days continuance, which, at intervals, deprived 
him of the use of his reason, and he died in the year 6S2* 
His death. occasioned the utmost consternation among faia 
followers. The city of Medina^ and especially the house 
of the picophet was a scene of clamorous sorrow, or of si* 
lent despair. '' How can he be dead,'' exclaimed his de« 
Inded votaries, '^ our witness, our intercessor, our media- 
tor with God. He is not dead. Like Moses and Jesua 
he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily will he return 
to his faithful people." The evidence of sense was disre- 
garded, and Omar, unsheathing his scymetar, threatened 
to strike off the heads of the infidels who should dare to 
affirm that the prophet was no more. But the tumult was. 
appeased by the weight and moderation' of Abubeker*^ 
'' Is it Mahomet," said he to Omar and the multitudcj^ 
'^ or the God of Mahomet whom you worship i The God 
of Mahomet liveth for ever, but the apostle was a mortal 
like ourselves, and according to his own prediction, he 
has experienced the common fate of mortality." He was 
piously interred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on 
the same spot on which he expired. ^ Medina has be^n 
Vol. I. Y y 
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irendered famous by the death and. bniial of Mahomet, 
and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside 
from the way, to bow in voluntary devotion, before the 
simple tomb of the prophet* Having thus briefly glanced 
at the rise and progress of Mahonietanism, I quit the sub' 
ject, to notice the state of the Catholic, church^ 

The emperors of Home and Constantinople who pro* 
fessed Christianity, had now been lavishing on the clergy 
riches, inununities, and privileges, during three succeed- 
ing centuries ; and these seducing advantages had coil- 
tributed to a relaxation of discipline, and the introduction 
of such a mass of disorders as wholly destroyed the spirit 
of the Christian profession. Under the dominion of die 
Barbarian kings, the degeneracy increased, 'till the .pare 
principles of Christianity were lost sight of, in the gross- 
ness of superstition, in consequence of which, men were 
led to endeavour to conciliate the favour of heaven by 
the same means that satisfied the justice of man, or by 
those employed to appease their fabulous deities. As 
the punishments due for civil crimes, among the Barbit- 
rian conquerors, might be bought off by money, they at- 
tempted, in like manner, to bribe heaven, by benefactions 
to the church, in order to supersede all future inquest. 
They seem to have believed, says the Abbe de Mably, 
that avarice was the first attribute of the Deity, and that 
the saints made a traffic of their influence and protec- 
tion. " Our treasury is poor," said Chilperic, king of the 
Franks, '^ our riches are gone to the church ; the bishops 
are the kings.'' And true it is that the superior clergy, 
by the influx of wealth anc^ the acquisition of lauds, com- 
bined the influence of vjoildly grandeur with that of re- 
ligion, insomuch that they were often the arbiters of king- 
doms, and disposed, of the crown, while they regulated 
the affairs of the state. 

Historians have exhibited to us the most melancholy 

• ] 
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pictare of the umyersal darkness and ignorance, which, at 
the beginning of the seventh century, had overspread all 
ranks of men. Even the ecclesiastical orders scarcely af- 
forded an exception to this general description. Among 
the bishops, the grand instructors and defenders of the 
Christian church, few, we are told, could be found whose 
knowledge and abilities were sufficient to compose the 
discourses, however mean and incoherent, which their of- 
jSce sometimes obliged them to deliver to the people. 
The greater part of those among the monastic orders, 
whom the voice of an illiterate age had dignified with the 
character of learning, lavished their time and talents in 
studying the fabulous legends of pretended saints and 
martyrs, or in composing histories equally fabulous, rather 
than in the cultivation of true science, or the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. The want even of an acquamtance 
with the first rudiments of literature was so general among 
the higher ecclesiastics of those times, that it was scarce- 
ly deemed disgraceful to acknowledge it* In the acts of 
the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, many examples 
occur, where subscriptions are to be found in this form — 
'* /, such an one, have subscribed by the hand of such an 
one, because J cannot write. And, such a bishop havit^ said 
that he could not write, I, whose name is undermitten, liave 
subscribed for him "^ 

We may take a specimen of tlie divinity that was cur* 
rent during the seventh century, from the description 
given of a good Christian by the highly revered St. Eloi, 
Bishop of Noyon, in one of his fimious homilies. We 
are informed by the writer of his life, that " besides his 
other miraculous virtues, one was especially bestowed on 
him of the Lord ; for on his diligent search, and perse- 
vering with singular ardour of faith in this investigation^ 
many bodies of holy martyrs, concealed from human 

* White » Hampton Lectares, Serm. ii. imd notes p..^ 
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knowledge for age8> were discovered tcr hinii and brought 
to light!'' Let the reader mark the divinity of this re* 
nowped bishop. 

*^ He is the good chbistian/' sdys he, "who comes 
often to church, and brings his oblation to be presented 
on Gdd's altar ; who presumes not to taste of the fruits 
be hath gathered, till be hath first made his offering of 
them to God ; who, on the return of the sacred solemn!- 
ties, for many days preceding, observes a saCred conti- 
* nence, even'firom his own wife, thiat he inay approach God's 
altar with a sitfe consciencie ; and who can repeat from 
memory the creed and the Lord's prayer." So much for 
bis good Christian; on whieh the learned translator of 
Moshieim very properly remarks, " We see here a large 
and ample description of the character of a good Chris- 
tian, in which there is hot the least mention of the love 
pf God, reisignation to his will, obedience to his laws, or 
of justice, benevolence and charity to mien, and in which 
the whole of religion is made to consist in coming often 
to the church, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting 
candles in consecrated places, and such like vain ser- 
vices." 

But let us hear this luminary of the seventh century 
once more. *' Redeem your souls," says he, " from the 
punishment due to your sins, whilst you have the reme- 
dies in your power. Offer your tythes and oblations to 
the churches — light up candles in the consecrated places^ 
according to youy abilities — come frequently to church, 
and with all humility pray to the saints for their patiron:. 
age and protection ; which ihlngs if ye do, when at the 
last day ye stand at the tremendous bar of the eternal 
Judge, ye may say confidently to him, " Give Lord, be- 
cause I have given."* Da Domine quia dedu 

* Snrely the late Mr. Milner most have been very much off his guard 
vhen, writing of this Inhop, be tells his rcAder— <** Eloi, Mshop of Noyofl» 
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Iq several churches of France, a festival was celebrated 
in commemoraiaQn'of the Virgin Mary's flight into Egypt 
— ^it was called the feast of the ass. A yonng girl, richly 
dressed, with a child in her arms, was placed upon an ass 
superbly decorated with trappings. The ass was led to 
the altar in solemn procession — ^high mass was said with 
great pomp-^he ass was taught to kneel at proper places 
—a hymn, no less childish than impious, was sung in his 
piaise ; and when the ceremony was ended, the priest, 
instead of the* usual words with which he dismissed the 
people, brayed three times like an ass ; and the people, 
instead of the usual response, brayed three times in re* 
tun** 

** Every thing sacred in religion," says Mons. Voltaire, 
when treating of this period, *^ was disfigured in the West, 
by Customs the most ridiculous and extrava^nt. T%e 
festivais of fools and asses tirere established in most 
ehurcheis. Oh days of solemnity, they created a bishop 
of fobls \ and an ass was led into the body of the church, 
dressted in a cape and four cornered cap. Ghurch dances, 
feastings on the altar, revelry and obscene farces vfr^rti 
the ceremonies observed oh those festivals, and in tntoy 
dioceses these extravagancies were continued f6t seven 
centuries. Were we to consider ority the usages here re- 
lated, tire should imiagine we were reading an account of 
Hottentots or Ne^des ; and Jt must be confessed that ih 
many things we did not fell much short of thetn.''+ 

But it is disgusting to relate such mummery, and peiv 
haps I ought to apologise to my reader for laying it be- 
fore him. He may rest assured, howev«r, that it is only a 
sample from a fruitful crop which it were easy to pro- 

ear^uUy visited his large diocese— and was very soccessful among the 
people.— Bat God was wHk him both in life and doctrine/* History of the 
Church, voL iiL p. 116« 

* Robertson's History of Charles V. vol. i. 
t General History, voU i. ch. 35. 
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dnce. If he be shocked, as he well may, at contempIaU 
ing such disgraceful tilings coupled with the name of the 
pure and holy rehgion of the Son of God, he will £e glad' 
to turn his attention with me to a more pleasiiig subject. 
' While the Christian world, as it has been the fashion 
to call it, was thus sunk into an awful state of' supersti^ 
lion — at a moment when '' darkness seemed to cover the 
earth, and gross darkness the people " — ^it is pleasing to 
contemplate a ray of celestial light darting across the 
gloom. About the year 660, a new sect arose in the east, 
imder the name of Paulicians,* which is justly entitled 
to our attention. 

In Mananalis, an obscure town in the vicinity of Somo* 
sata, a person of the name of Constantine entertained at 
his house a deacon, who, having been a prisoner among 
the Mahometans, was returning from Syria, whither he 
had been carried-away captive. From this passing stran- 
ger, Constantine received the precious gift of the New 
Testament in its original language, which, even at this 
early period, was §o concealed from the vulgar that, Peter 
Siculus, to whom we owe most of our information on the 
history of the Paulicians, tells us, the first scruple of a 
Catholic, when he was advised to read the bible, was, "it 
is not lawful for us profane persons to read those sacred 
writings, but for the priests only," Indeed the gross ig- 
Borance which pervaded Europe at that time rendered 
the generality of the people incapable of reading that or 
any other book ; but even those of the laity who could 

* It is much to be regretted that of this class of Christians, all our inibr. 
mation is derived through the medium of tlieir enemies. The two original 
sources of intelligence concerning them are Photius, b, i. Contra Manichseos \ 
and Sicolas Hist. Manicheor, and from them Mosheim and Gibbon have 
deduced their account of the Paulicians. The latter writer has entered far 
more fully into the sul^ect than the former, and, what is singular enough, he 
has displayed more candour ! I have collected from these two modem aiH 
thors the concise account given ^bove, ^d have aimed at unpiu'tiali^« 
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TMid, were dissuaded by their religious guides from med- 
dUng with the. bible. Constantine, however, made the 
best use of the deacon's present ^he studied his New Tes« 
tament with unwearied assiduity — and more particularly 
the writings of the apostle Paul, from which he at length 
endeavoured to deduce a system of doctrine and worship. 
"He investigated the creed of primitive Christianity/* 
says Gibbon, '^ and whatever might be the success, a pro^ 
testant reader will applaud the spirit of the inquiry." • 
The knowledge to which Constantine himself was, under 
die divine blessing, enabled to attain, he gladly conmiu- 
nicated to others around him, and a Christian chutch was 
collected. In a little time several individuals arose among 
them qualified for the work of the ministry ; and several 
other churches were collected throughout Armenia and 
Cappadocia. It appears from the whole of their history 
to have been a leading object with Constantine and his 
brethren to restore, as far as possible, the profession of 
Christianity in all its primitive simplicity. 

Their public appearance soon attracted the notice of 
the Catholic party, who immediately branded them with 
the opprobrious appellation of Manichaeans; but " tliey 
sincerely condemned the memory and opinions of the 
Manichasan sect, and complained of the injustice which 
impressed that invidious name on them."t There is rea- 
son, therefore, to think, that they voluntarily adopted the 
name of Paulicians, and that they derived it from t^e 
name of the great apostle of the Gentiles. Constantine 
novr assumed or received the name of Sylvanus, and others 
of bis fellow labourers were called Titus, Timothy, Tichi- 
cus, 8cc. and as the churches arose and were formed in 
different places, they were named after tliose apostolic 
churches to which Paul originally addressed his inspired 

* Dedioe and Fall, vol. x. ch. 54. t Gibbon, Ubi wm* 
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writings^ without^ any regard to the name of the city or 
town in which they assembled for wondiip. 

Tlie labours of Constantine^-^ylyanns^ were crowned 
with success. Pontus and Cappadooia> rsgions once re* 
nowned for Christian piety, were again blessed with a dif- 
fdsion of the light of divine truth. He himself resided in 
the neighbourhood of Colonia, in Pontos, and their con- 
gregationsy in process of time, were diffused over the pro- 
Tinces of Asia Minor, to the westward of the Euphrates. 
''The Paulician .teachers," says Gibbon; " were distin- 
guished only by their scriptural names, by the modest 
title of fdlowf^ilgrims; by the austerity of their lives, 
their zeal and knowledge, andthe Credit of some extras 
ordinary gift of the Holy Spirit. Bat-lhey were incapable 
of desiring, or at least of obtaining the wealth and ho-^ 
nours of the Catholic prelacy* Such antichristian pride 
they bitterly censured " 

Roused by the growing importance of the sect, the 
Greek emperors began to persecute the Pauiicians with 
the most sanguinary severity ; and the scenes of Galerius 
and Maximin were re-acted under the Christian forms and 
names. " To their excellent deeds,'* says the bigotted 
Peter Siculus, " the divine and orthodox emperors added 
this virtue, that they ordered the Montanists and Mani- 
chBBans (by which epithets they ehose to stigmatise the 
Pauiicians) to be capitally punished ; and their books, 
wherever found, to be committed to the flames ; also that 
if any person was found.Jto have secreted them, he was to 
be put to death, and his goods confiscated." A Greek 
officer, armed with legal and military powers, appeared at 
Colonia, to strike the shepherd, and, if possible, reclaim 
the lost sheep to the Catholic fold. " By a refineinent of 
cruelty, Simeon (the oflSeer) placed the unfortunate Syl- 
vanus before a line of liis disciples, who were command- 
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td, as the price of their own pardon, <^and the proof of 
ihrir repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. They 
fumed ande from the impious office ; the stones dropt 
fiom ihdr filial hands, and of the whole number, only one 
esecvliooar could be found; a new David, as he is styled 
by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew the giant of he- 
resy.'*'^ This apostate, whose name was Justus, stoned to 
death die father of the Paulicians, who had now laboured 
aBDKMig tbem twenty-seven years. The treacherous Justus 
betrayed many others, probably of the pastors and teacln 
ea, who fared the fate of their venerable leader ; while 
SSmeon himself, struck with the evidences of diviue grace 
apparent in the sufferers, embraced at length &e faith 
which he came to destroy — ^renounced his station, resign- 
ed his honours and fortunes, became a zealous preacher 
«im(Hig the Paulicians, and at last sealed his testimony 
with his blood.t 

During a period of one hundred and fifty years, these 
Christian churches seem to have been almost incessantly 
irabjected to persecution, which they supported with 
Christian meekness and patience ; and if the acts of their 
martyrdom, their preaching and their lives were distinctly 
recorded, I see no reason to doubt, that we should find in 
them the genuine successors of the Christians of the first 
two centuries. And in this as well as former instances, 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church. A sue- 
ciession of teachers and churches arose, and a person named 
Sergius, who had kboured among them in the ministry of 

t ^ Thrice hail, ye faiUifiil shepherds of the fold, 
^ By tortures naaabdaed, uubribed by gokl ; 
** In your high scorn of honours, bononreil niost, 
** Ye chose the martyrs, not the prebite's post ; 
** Firmly the thorny path of snfiering trod, 
** And counted deatii *^ all {(ain " to live with God. 

Htpocrist, a poem by the Rev. C. Colton, part i p. 15(;. 
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the gospel thirty-seTen years, is acknowledged, even by 
their vilest calumniators to have been a most ex^mplaiy 
Christian. The persecution had, however, some intermis* 
sions^ until at length Theodora, the Greek empress, cx» 
erted herself against them, beyond all her predecessors. 
She sent inquisitors throughput all Asia Minor in search 
of these sectaries, and is computed to have killed by .the 
gibbet, by fire, and by the sword, a hundred thousand 
PERSONS. Such was the state of things at the com* 
mencement of the ninth century.'^ 

* It has been alfeady stated that we derive all onr infoimation concern* 
^gthePaulicians, through the medhimof theur adversaries, the writers 
belonguig to the Catholic church. It should not, therefore, surprise us to 
find them imputing the v^orst of principles and practices to a class of men 
whom they uniformly decry as heretics. Modieim says, that of the two ac- 
counts of Photius and Peter Sicnlus, he giv^ the preference for candour 
and fiumess to that of the latter — and yet I find Mr, Gibbon acknowledging, 
that ** the six capital errors of the Panlicians are defined byPeter Sicnlus wUk 
much prejudice and pasHan.'* (Decline and Fall, vol. x. ch. 54.) One of 
their imputed errors is, that they rejected the whole of the Old Testament 
writings; a charge which was also brought, by tlie writers of the Catholic 
school, against the Waldenses and others, with equal regard to truth and 
justice. But this calumny is easily accounted for. The advocates of Po- 
pery,- to support their usurpations and innovations in the kingdom of Christ, 
were driven to the Old Testament for authority, adducing the kingdom of 
David for their example. And when their adversaries rebutted the argu- 
ment, insisting that the parallel did not hold, for that the kingdom of Christ 
which is not of this wodd, is a very difierent state of things from the king- 
dom of David, their opponents accused them ofgiving up the divine autho- 
rity of the Old TesiiMnent. Upon similar prin'ciplies, it is not difficult to 
vindi<cate the Paulicians from the other charges brought against them ; but 
to do that would require more room tbau can be here allotted to the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A TIBW OP THE 8TATB Ot THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSION 
FROM tHE B£«iNNING OF THE NINTH TO THE END 
OF THte TWELFTH CENTURY. 

A. D. 600—1200. 



SECTION I. 

■ 

A €onei$e description of the vallies of Piedmont y and of the 
Pyrenees ; with some account of the life and doctrine of 
Claude, bishop of Turin. 

The principality of Piedmont^* derives its name from 
the circumstance of its being situated at the foot of the 
Alps — a prodigious range of mountains, the highest, in- 
deed, in Europe, and which divide Italy from FrancCi 
Swisserland and Germany. It is bounded on the east by 
the duchies of Milan and Montferrat ; on the south by 
the county of Nice and the territory of Genoa ; on the 
west by. France ;. and on the north by Savoy. In former 
times it constituted a part of Lombardy, but more recent- 
ly has been subject to the king of Sardinia, who takes up 
bis residence at Turin, the capital of the province, and 
one of the finest cities in Europe. It is an extensive tract 
of rich and fruitful vallies, embosomed in mountains which 
are encircled again with mountains higher than they, in- 
sected with deep and rapid rivers, and exhibiting, in 

* The term ** Piedmont -is derived firom two Latin wprds, viz. Pede 
numiiumj ** at tbe foot of the mouataios.'' 
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strong contrast, the beauty and plenty of Paradise, iim 
sight of frightful precipices, wide lakes of ice, and stiHr. 
penduous mountains of never wasting snow. The whole 
country is an interchange of hill and dale; mountain andL 
▼alley — traversed with four principal rivers, viz. the Po^ 
the Tanaro, the Stura, and the Dora, besides about eighth 
and twenty rivulets great and small, which, winding their 
courses in different direction, contribute to the fertility^ 
of the vallies, and make them resemble a watered, 
garden. 

The principal vallies are Aosta and Susa on the north 
— Stura on the south — and in the interior of the country, 
Lucema, Angrogna, Roccapiatta, Pramol, Perosa, and 
S. Martino. The valley of Clusone, or Pragela, as it is 
often called, was in ancient times a part of Ae province 
of Dauphiny in France, and has been, from the days of 
Hannibal, the ordinary rout of the French and other ar- 
mies, when marching into Italy. Angrogna, Pramol, and 
S. Martino are strongly fortified by nature on account of 
their many difficult passes and bulwarks, of rocks and 
mountains ; as if the allwise Creator, says Sir Samuel 
Morland,* had, from the beginning, designed that place 
as a cabinet, wherein to put some inestimable jewel, or 
in which to reserve many thousand souls, which should 
not bow the knee before Baal. 

Several of these vallies are described by our geographers 
as being remarkably rich and fruitful — as fertile and plea« 
sant as any part of Italy. In the mountains are mines of 
gold, silver, brass, and iron ; the rivers abound widi a 
variety of exquisite fish ; the forests and the fields with 
game ; while the soil yields every thing necessary to the 
enjoyment of human life, — abundance of com, rice, wine^ 
firuits, hemp, and cattle. Throughout the whole terri- 

* ifist^ny of te Qniicliet of Piedmoiit, p. 5. 
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lorjr, cxoqpt on the tops of the moantains, thefe is to be 
bmi great |deiity of fimits, especially of chesnuts, which 
AeinliafaitaDls gmther in immeDse quantities, and after 
Aying diem iaaa oven or upon a kiln, they manufacture 
from tfaem an excellent kind of biscuit, which in France 
Aqr call maiioons, and wheie they are in high estimatioa 
It a species of confectionary. They, first of all, string 
dttat as diey do their beads or chaplets, and then hang 
thea up in some humid place for their better preservation. 
As the I»ead made from the chesnut constitutes a consi- 
demble part of the food of the inhabitants of Piedmont, 
tt is a common practice among them, after reserving what 
Buy be necessary for their own sustenance, to sell or ex- 
change the surplus with the inhabitants of the plain for 
com or other commodities. 

In the patriarchal age of the world, when the people of 

the east had parcelled out the country into many separate 

states, some savage and others civilized, it is said of the 

Hebrews, that they went from one nation to another; 

fiom one kingdom to another people. In the middle ages, 

the same spirit prevailed over the west. Petty chiefs as* 

tamed independence, and formed a vast number of sepa- 

imte kingdoms. Reputed heretics, like the aucient Isra* 

elites, emigrated from place to place, taking up tlieir 

abode only where they could enjoy the privileges of reli- 

gious liberty. 

. The Pyrenean mountains, which separate France and 
Spain, extend from the Mediterranean sea to the Atlantic 
ocean, that is, at least two hundred miles, and in breadth 
at several places more than one hundred. The surface is, 
at may naturally be expected, wonderfully diversified. 
Hills rise upon bills, and mountains over mountains, some 
bare of verdure, and others crowned with forests of huge 
cork trees, oak, beech, chetnuU, and ever-greens. When 
travellers of laste pats over them, they are in raptures^ 
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and seem at a loss for Words to express what they behold; | 
The landscape, say they, on every side is divine. More 
delightful prospects tlever exiiited evert in the creatine 
imagination of Claude Lorraine.* In some pla<%8'ait 
bleak, perpendicular rocks and dangerous precipices; in 
others beautifiil, fertile, and very extensive vallies, adorned 
with aloes, and wild pomegranates ; enriched with olires; 
lemond, oranges, apples, com, flax ; and perfumed with 
aromatic herbs, and animated with venisoti and wild fold. 
Numerous flocks of sheep and goats enliven the hilb, 
ibanufacturers of wool inhabit the vallies, and com aiid 
wine, flax and oil, hang on the slopes. Inexhaustibk 
mines of the finest iron in the world abound there, and the 
forests supply them with plenty of timber. ' Thi6re ate 
whole towns of smiths, who carry on the nianufacture of 
all sorts of iron work, especially for the use of the military 
and navy, and their workmanship is much extolled. This 
chain of mountains runs' from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Bay of Roses, and the sea-ports about both were accus- 
tomed to be crowded with inhabitants, commerce^ plenty 
and wealth. 

A spectator, taking his stand on the top of the ridge of 
these mountains, will obsierve, that at the foot, on the 
Spanish side, lie Asturias, Old Castile, Arragon and Ca« 
talonia ; and on the French side, Guienne and Languedoc, 
Toulouse, Beam, Alby, Roussillon, and Narbonhe, placed 
all Df which were remarkable in the darkest times for har- 
bouring Christians who were reputed heretics .f Indeed^ 
froni the borders of Spain, thoughotit the greatest part of 
the south of France, among and below the Alps, along 
the Rhine, and even to Bohemia, thousands of the dis- 
ciples of Christ, as will hereafter be shewn, were found* 
even in the very worst of times, preserving the faith in its 

* SwinbunieV) Travels cb..xliir. t Robinson's Bcdes. Researdics, p. 280. 
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purity, adhaiDg to t}ie simplicity of Christian worship, 
patiei^y bearing the cross afiier Christ: men distinguish* 
ed by their fear of God, and obedience, to his will, and 
persecuted only for righteousness' sake. 

Voltaire ha$ so justly and beautifully described the ge* 
Beral state o^ Italy as it existed at a period some little 
time subsequent to that of which I am about to treat, that, 
I shall here introduce his words. ^ In the beautiful and 
tradiog' cities of Italy/' says he, '^ the people lived in 
ease and affluence. With them alone the sweets of life 
seemed to have taken up their residence, and riches and 
liberty inspired their genius and elevated their courage. 
Notwithstanding the dissensions that prevailed every* 
wheFe, they began to emerge from that brutality which 
had in a manner overwhelmed Europe after the decline of 
the Roman empire. The necessary arts had never been 
entirely lost. The artificers and merchants, whose hum- 
ble stadon had protected them from the ambitious fury of 
the great, were like ants, who dug themselves peaceable 
and secure habitations, while the vultures and eagles of 
the world were tearing one another in pieces."* 

This pleasing picture, which, no doubt, is very correct, 
as it respects the civil affairs of men, is equally applica- 
ble to the inhabitants of Piedmont and the Pyrenees, as 
to those states of Italy of whom Voltaire speaks ; but if 
applied to the concerns of tlie kingdom of heaven, the 
felicity resulting from it will be found to have been al- 
most exclusively theirs, during several of the succeeding 
centuries. I shall not, however, with the view of justify- 
ing this remark, here anticipate occurrences which will 
come. more properly under the reader's -notice in prose* 
cuting that branch of ecclesiastical history, on which. we 
are. about to enter. 

The former chapter affords an ^mple insight into the 

* Gfueral History, ch. 69< 
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gmdtial encroachments and domineering inflttenee <if 
tbe^ chnrbb of- Rome/ during the sixth, seventh, ani' 
eighthr eentaries. Bat it onght to he noticed, that nsH' 
therrthe prevailing eoriraptions of thi^ church, nor die 
arrbgantclaites of iti unccessive popes, were implicitly al- 
lowed by:.aU the other bishops and churches, even in Itily 
itself. '< In the year 590, the bishops of Italy and the 0th 
sons (Swiseerland), to the number of nine, rejected theeom- 
nninion of the Pope, as of an heretic. This schism hid 
already continued from the year 553, and towanhi ths 
close of the century, the emperor Maurice, haying iNr« 
dered them to be present at the council of Rome, l3kj 
were dispensed wid[i by the same emperor, upon tfadi* 
protesting that they could not ^onmiunicaite with Pope 
Gregory I. ; so little were they persuaded at that time 
of the Pope's infallibili^, that to lose communion widi 
him was to lose the conununion of the church, or that 
they held their ordinations from the hand of the Popes, 
and from the bishops subjected to their jurisdiotiom'^ - 
In the following centur a firm and noble stand wa» 
made against the papal usurpations by Paulinus, bishop 
of the church of Aquileia in Italy. This venerable man 
was^.bom about the year 726, near Friuli; hut of the 
earUer part of his Ufe, we know little moiie, than that 
he was in great favor with Charles the Gretkt, king of 
France, and preached the gospel to the Pagans of Ca* 
riuthia and Stjrria, and to the Avares, a nation of Huns*, 
fai the year 776 he. was ordained bishop -of Aquileia, in 
il^hich office he continued labouring till his death, whichi 
took place:in 804« He seems to have possessed a sdx>ng 
and ^ enlight^ied mind, for there are few of tlie jibomi*? 
iiatioRs ^of his times which he does not appear to have 
Qombated. -, In die year 787, he, and some other Itidiao^ 

* Dr. AXiaA Remarks on th« Ahtient Churcheg of Piedmont, di. v.p. 39 • 
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bishops agreed to condemn the decrees of the famous 
Mond comcil of Nice, which had established the wor- 
ship of images,* declaring it to be idolatrous, and that, 
too^ notwithstanding the council had received the sane*' 
tion of Pope Adrian, who was present at its deliberations, 
asdeierted all his authority to maintain its decisions. 
This shews that, at this time, the despotism of Antichrist 
Vis not universally owned, even throughout Italy itselfr 
Hie city of Rome and its environs seem to have been at 
that period the most corrupt part of Christendom in 
Europe. . 

Amongst other corruptions which prevailed, the doc-* 
trine of transubstantiation then began to be generally 
propagated. Paulinus undertook to refute that absurdity^ 
in a treatise on the euchaiist, which he wrote at the request 
of Charles the Great, and which he dedicated to that nu>' 
nanch. He affirms that the eucharist was a morsel or bit 
of bread, and that it is either death or life to him that par- 
takes of it, according as he hath or bath not faith in that 
which is signified by it. He pours the utmost contempt 
upon the sacrifice of the mass, opens up the scripture 
doctrine .of Christ's priestly office, as after the order of 
Melchisedec, vindicates his incarnation and crucifixion 
as the true propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and thunders out 
the boldest anathemas against all human satisfactions, 
maintaining that the blood of none of those who have 
themselves been redeemed is capable of blotting out the 
least sin, for that this privilege comes alone through the 
Jiord Jesus Christ. *^ The Son of God," says he, ^* pur 
Almighty Lord, because be redeemed us by the price of 
his blood, is properly called the true Redeemer by all 
that are redeemed by him. He, I say, was not redeemed, 
because he was never captive ; but we are redeemed, who 

* See page C61. 
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were captiveB sold under sin, and bound by the hand- 
writing that was against us, which he took away, blotting 
it out with bis blood, which the blood of no other re- 
deemer could do, and fixed it to his cross, openly tri' 
iimphing over it in himself," 

In opposition to the Arians, who attributed to Christ 
only an adopted Sonship, be thus illustrates John ^i. SS 
-n-58. '' Is it said, that be who doth not eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, hath not eternal life) 
** He that eats my flesh," saith Christ, '' and drinks mf 
blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at thft 
last day; my fleshes meat indeed, and my blood is dnnk 
indeed." The power of raising up at the last day belong 
to none but the true God ; (or the flesh and blood cannot 
be referred to his divine but to his human nature, by 
which he is the Son of man. And yet if that Son of 
man, whose flesh and blood this is (for that one and the 
same person is both the Son of God and Son of man) 
were not realfy God, his flesh and blood could not procure 
eternal life to those that eat them. Hence the evangelist 
John saith, '' The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, clean^ 
seth from all sin.*^ Moreover, whose flesh and blood is it 
that gives life to those that eat and drink them, but the 
Son of man's whom Gj^d the Father hath sealed ; who is 
the true uid almighty Son of God. For, He, the bread 
of life, came down from heaven for us, and gives his life for 
the world, to the end that whosoever eats thereof, shall live 
for ever.'* In reference to Christ's intercession, he says, 
'^ He is called the Mediator, because he is a middle person 
between both the disagreeing parties, and reconciles both 
of them in one. Paul is not a mediator, but a faithinl 
ambassador of the Mediator." He then quotes his words, 
^ We ape ambassadors for Christ, praying you in Christ's 
stead. Be ye reconciled to God." *^ Our advocate," says 
htf^ ^* is one that intercedes for those tliat are already. -re« 
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eoncQed, even as our Redeemer doth^ when he shews hia 
kmiaii nature to God the Father, in the unity of his 
p^non, being God-man. John doth not intercede for us^ 
but declares Him (Jesus) to be the propitiation for our sins.'* 
These extracts, which might be enlarged to a vast ex« 
loitj' are sufficient to give the intelligent reader some idea 
of the doctrinal principles of Paulinus. He denied the so* 
piemacy of Peter over the rest of the apostles^ — ^lays it 
down as an inviolable maxim of Christianity, that God 
•lone is the object of our faith, in opposition to what was 
taught in the church of Rome — and, in short, to quote the 
words of a learned writer, '' Whoever examines the 
opinions of this bishop, will easily perceive that he denies 
what the church of Rome affirms with relation to many 
of its leading tenets, and affirms what the church of 
Rome denies ; and whatever colourable pretexts may be 
employed, it will be difficult not to perceive this opposi- 
tion through them all/'* 

But the succession of events now leads me to call the 
readler*s attention to the life and labours of Claude, 
BiSHOF Of Turin. This truly great man, who has not 
improperly been called the first Protestant reformer, waff 
bom in Spain. In his early years he was a chaplain in 
the court of the emperor Lewil the Meek (Ludovicus 
Pius, king of France and emperor of the West) and was 
even dien in high repute for his knowledge of the scrip- 
tures, 4md his first-rate talents as a preacher ; in conse- 
quence of which, says the Abbe Fleury, Lewis perceiving 
the deplorable ignorance of a great part of Italy, in re- 
gard to the doctrines of the gospel, and desirous of pro« 
viding the churches of Piedmont with one who might 
stem the growing torrent of image worshij^ promoted 
Claude to the see of Turin, about the year 817. In this 
event, the attentive reader will hereafter perceive die lumd 

* ADix*» Remaiks, p. 52« 
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of God, so ordering tbe oourse of ev^ts in his holy 
providence as, in the very worat of tim^s^ to prepaoe ^ t 
seed to serve him, and a generation to catt'bka blessed." 
The expectations of the einpetor were amply, justified in 
the labours of Claude ; by his writings he aUy illustrated ' 
the sacred scriptures, and drew tbe attention of mnltUoies 
to their plain and simple nieaning, unadulterated -bjAe 
corrupt glosses of the Catholic priesthood. ^'^In trnth/ 
says Fleury^ himself a Catholic writer, '* he began taepvetck 
and instmct with great application/' His first zeal* was 
directed a^nst images, relics, pilgrimages and crosses, 
It is not to be supposed that efforts sucb as his, directed 
against the prevailing superstit]ons^of the ag^ should pro- 
duce no ostensible effect ; the monks were presently up in 
arms against him, reviling him as a blasphemer and a 
heretic, and his own people became «d refractory that, in 
a little time, he went about in fear of his life, i: Supported, 
however, by the testimony of a 'good conscience, and a 
confidence in the goodness^ of Ms cause, Claude peii^e- 
vered, and wrote comments on several books of scripture, 
bf which, unfortunately, the only one that has been 
printed is his exposition of the epistle to the Galatians. 
** He bore a noble testimony," says Mr. Robinson (in 
his Ecclesiastical Researches, p. 447) against the pre- 
vailing err<»^ of his time, and Was, undoubtedly, a most 
respectable character.^' 

Of one whose reputation stands so high, it cannot be 
necessary to enter upon any fo^rmal vindication against the 
calumnies of his opponents, but it may be satisfactory to 
the reader to have before him a summary of the principles 
which beheld, and for which he nobly contended. Let it 
be observed then, that, throughout the whole of his wri- 
tings, he maintains that " Jesus Christ is the alone head of 
the church.** This, tbe reader will perceive, struck im- 
mediately at the root of the first principle of .Popery— 
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die vicarious office of the bishop of Rome. He utterly 

jliscards the doctrine of humau worthiness in the article 

of justification, in such a manner as overthrows all the 

wbde distinctions of Papists on the subject. He pn>- 

noBDoea. anathemas against tradations in matters of relir 

gioDy.aDd thus drew the attention of men to the word of 

God, and .that alone, as the ground of a Christian's faith* 

He maintained, that men are justifiedby faith, without the 

deeds -of .the lawr—the doctrine which Luther, . seven hun^ 

dved years afterwards so ably contended for, and which 

so- eaccesdively provoked the advocates of the chyrch of 

Romei Hj^ oontended that tlie church was subject to er- 

ror« and denied that prayers for the dead can be of any 

use to» those that have demanded them ; while he lashed 

in the severest manner the superstition and idolatry which 

every w.heve. abounded under tlie countenance and aus^- 

tfaority 1^ ihe see of Rome. 

. The .writings of -Claude weve voluminous; for he was 
indefisitigable in explaining the scriptures, and in opposing 
the torrent of , superstition. He wrote three books upon 
Genesis in die year 815, and also a Commentary on the 
Gospel by J^atthew, of which there are several copies in 
England. He wrote a Commentary on Exodus in the 
year 821, and another on Leviticus in 823, besides which 
be wrote comments on all the apostolic epi^tles^ which have 
been since found, in manuscript in 2 vols, in the Abbey of 
Pleury, near Orleans, in France. These latter were drawn 
up at the express request of the emperor, Ludovicus Pius, 
to whom he dedicated his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians ; also of Justus, bishop of Cbarroux, and 
of Dructeramnus, an abbot of celebrity, to whom he dedi- 
cated his Comment on the Epistle to the Galatians. As 
a- specimen of his style and sentiments, the reader may 
take the following extracts from bis illustration of the 
liQrd's gupper. 
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^ The apostles being sat down at table, Jesns Christ took 
bread, blessed and brake it, and gave it to his disciplei^ 
saying to them. Take, and eat — this is my body* The an* 
tient solemnities of the passover, which were used in cmn^ 
memoration of the deliverance of the children of Israd, 
being ended, he passeth on to the new, because he would 
^bave the some to h6 celebrated in his church, as a memorial 
of the mystery of her redemption, and to substitute the 
sacrament of his body and of his blood, instead of the flesh 
and blood of the paschal lamb ; and to shew that it was he 
himself to whom God had sworn, and shall never repent, 
** Thou art tlie eternal Priest according to the order of 
Melcbisedec." Moreover, he himself breaks the bread 
which he gives the disciples, that he might represent and 
make it appear, that the breaking of his body would not be 
contrary to his inclinatioUj^or without hb willingness to die^ 
but as he himself elsewhere says, that he had power to give 
bis life, and to deliver it up himself, as well as to take it 
again, and raise himself from the dead. He blessed the 
bread before be brake it, to teach us that he intended to 
make a sacrament of it. When he drew nigh to the time of 
his death and passion, it is said that, having taken the bread 
and cup, he gave thanks to his Eternal Father. He who 
had taken upon him to expiate the iniquities of others, gave 
thanks to his Father, without having done any thing that 
was worthy of death : He blesseth it with profound humility 
at the very time that he saw himself laden with stripes, no 
doubt to teach us that submission which we ought to exer* 
cise [under the chastening hand of God.] If he, who was 
innocent, endured, with meekness and tranquillity, the 
Atripes due to the iniquities of others, it was to teachjmd 
instruct us what we ought to do when corrected for our 
own transgressions. In regard to his saying, " This is my 
blood of the New Testament," it is to teach us to distin- 
j^uish between the new covenant and the old — the latter of 
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which w«B consecrated by the effusion of the blood of 
^oats and oxen, as the {Jewish] lawgiver said at the 
sprinkling of it, ** This is the l^ood of the covenant that 
God hath commanded you :'' Fot it was necessary that the 
patterns of true things should be purified by these, but 
that the heavenly places should be purified with more ex- 
cellent sacrifices, according to what tlie apostle Paul de* 
dares throughout his whole epistle to the Hebrews, where 
be makes a distinction between the law and the gospeL 
Jesos Christ, when about to suffer, says, ^' I will drink no 
more of this fruit of the vine, until the day that I shall 
drink it new with you in the kingdom of my Father.** 
As if he had plainly said, ** I will no longer take delight 
in the carnal ceremonies of the synagogue, amongst the 
number of which, the great festival of tlie Paschal lamb 
was one of the chiefest ; for the time of my resurrection 
is at hand ; that day will arrive, when I shall be lifted up 
to my heavenly kingdom, even to a state of glorious im** 
mortality, where I shall be filled together with you, with 
a new joy for the salvation of my people, which shall be 
bom agmti in the spring of one and the same grace. Tlie 
^ new wine,** may also import the immortality of our re- 
newed bodies; for when he saith, " I will drink it with you," 
he promises them the resurrection of their bodies, in order 
to their being clothed with immortality.'' 

In the year BOBj Claude was attacked most fiercely by 
a French monkish writer of the name of Dungalus, wlu> 
censures him for taking upon him, after a lapse of more 
than eight hundred and twenty years, to reprove those 
things that had hitherto been in continusd use, as if there 
had been none before himself that had ever had any zeal 
for religion. About the same time another writer of the 
same school, whose name was Theodemirus, wrote to him^ 
.giving him to understand that his opinions and behavioiv 
everywhere gave great offence* . His answer to these 
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writers was such as made it quite unnecessary for him to 
write another treatise on the same or a similar occasion; 
and in the following extracts from it the reader may al- 
most persuade himself that he is perusing the ps^es of 
the immortal Luther. 

** I have received/* says he to Theodemhrus, ** by apar-* 
ticular bearer, your letter, with the articles, wholly stuf- 
fed with babbling and fooleries. You declare in these 
articles, that you have been troubled that my fame was 
spread not only throughout all Italy, but also in Spain 
and elsewhere ; as if I were preaching a new doctrine, or 
setting myself up as the founder of a, new sect, contrmy 
to the rules of the antient Catholic faith, wbiph is an ab 
solute falsehood. But it is no wonder that the members 
of Satan should talk of me at this rate, since they called 
[Christ] our Head a deceiver, and one that had a devil, &c. 
For, I teach no new sect, but keep myself to the |Mire truths 
preaching and publishing nothing but that. On the con* 
trary, as far as in me lies, I have repressed, opposed, cast 
down, and destroyed, and do still repress, oppose, and 
destroy, to the utmost of my power, all sects, schisms, 
superstitions, and heresies, and shall never cease so to do, 
God being my helper, as far as in me lies. 

" When I came to Turin, I found all the churches fuH 
of abominations and images ; and because i began to de« 
stroy what every one adored, every one began to open his 
mouth against me. These kind of people against whom 
we have undertaken to defend the church of God, tell us, 
if you write upon the wall, or draw the images of Paul, of 
Jupiter, of Saturn, or Mercury, neither are the one of 
these Gods, nor the other apostles, and neither the onej^' 
nor the other of these are men, and therefore the name is 4» 
changed. But surely if we ought to worship them, we 
ought rather to worship them during their life time, thin 
as thus represented as the portraits of beasts, or (what is 
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yet more tfue) of stone or wood^, whichtiave neither li£e^ 
feeling, nor teason. For if w^ vof^j neither worship nor 
lerve the works pf God's h&pd, how much less q^9y ve 
worship the works of men's, hands, and pay ad^ratiipA U> 
them in honour of those whose remeflnbra^^ we siay they 
are? For .if, the image jpp worship is not Go4> i^rbeve^re 
dost th(Mi bow dowq to false images.^ and wherefofe> likv 
a slave, 4ost ^o^ bend thy body to pitiful sl^fines, anA 
to the work of men's hands i Certainly, not only he whQ 
serves and honours visible in^ages, but ijso wl^ateo^ver 
creature else, whether heavenly or earthly, spiiitu^l 09 
cojporei^l, serves the same instead of God^ ai^d fpam it 
ftxpects the salvfition of hi$ soul^ which he ought to look 
for firom God alone. All such are pf the number of those 
concerning whom the apostle said, that '' they worship- 
ped atid served ^e creature iQore than the Creator/^ 

'' But n^k what the followers of superstition and falsjs 
religion alledge! The}' tell us it is in commemoration 
and honour of our Saviour that we serve, honour, an4 
adore th^ cross— ^-persons whom nothing in the Savioiur 
pleqaeth, but that which was pleasii^ to the ungodly, vis* 
the reproach of his sufferings and the token of his death* 
llereby they evince that they perceive only, of him, what 
the wicked s^w and perceived of him, whether Jews, or 
heathens, who do not see. his resurrection, and do not coar 
sider him but as altogether swallowed np of death, withr 
out regarding what the apostle says '' We know Jesus 
Christ no longer according to the flesh." 

^ God coDunands one thing, and these people do quite 
the ^Btrary. God commands us to hei^r our cross, and 
not. to worship it ; but these ^e all for worshipping it; 
whereas they do not bear it at all— tp s€ffve God after this 
im^iiner, is to go arwhoring from him. For if we ought 
t^ i^ore the cross, bepaqse. Christ was fastened to it, how 
other things are there whieh.toiich^d Jesus Christ, 

Vol, I. 3B 
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i^ which be made accoirdiii^ to die flesh ? Did he not 
dOBtiiiHe nine months in ■ \he ' womb of the vh-gin f Why 
do tbey not then on the dttne score wo)rship all diat are 
▼irginsy because a virgin' brought forth Jesus Christ? 
Why lio they hot fidore manger? and old clothes, because 
he was laid in a inanger and wrapped ih'swaddling cloaths ? 
Why do they hot adote fiishing-boats; because he slept 
iiirolie of them, and [from it] preached to the multitudes, 
and ca)as^ a net to be cast out, wherewidi was caught a* 
miraculous quantity of fish ? Let thein Mote asses, he- 
Cause Ifee- entered into Jerusalem upon theYoel of an ass ? 
and lambs, beeause it is written of him, '' Itehbld the lamb 
of God that taketh awity the sinof die wdrld.*^ But these 
sorts of m^n would rather eatU ve lambs thdn worship their 
inures!- Why do they not worship lions,* because he \i 
called ^ the lion of the tribe of Judah?^ or rocks, sihd^ 
it is said '^ and that rock was: Christ?" or 'thorns, because 
be was^crowned with them ? or lances because one of them 
pietrced his side ? . . 

'^ AH these things a^e ridiculous, and rather to belamen"- 
ted than set forth in writing ; but we are compelled to 
state them in opposition to fools, and to declaim against* 
those hearts of stone, which the arrows and sentences of 
the word of God cannot pierce. Come to yourselves 
again, ye miserable transgressors; why are ye gone astray 
from the truth, and why, having become vain, are ye Allien 
in love with vanity ? Why do you crucify ngain the Son 
of God, and expose him to open shame, and by these 
means make souls, by troops, to become the companions 
of devils, estranging them from their Creator, by the'hor-* 
rible sacrilege of your iniages and likenesses, and thus 
precipitating them into everlasting damnation ? '** 

^' As for your reproaching me, that I hinder men from 
running in pilgrimage to Rome, I demand of yoxi yoUrdeilfj^ ' 
whether thou' thmkest that to go to Rome is to fe^t 'd| 

•"■ • • '.Sit 
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to do penance? If indeed if, b^, vifiiy tbenh^ ikfu'for 
so long a time damned so inany 8oul# by-Qoti6mpg'th^m 
in thy monastery, and. whonirth/uujha^ taken iotOfi^iotbal 
they might there do penanc^, jf iVb^/sa that tbf^riMjl Id 
to do penance is .to go to Romf, and/yet diou hast.:bilhi 
dered- them i What, hast thoii, to :say gainst t^s'.fi/^^ 
tence, ** Whosoever shall lay a }(ton^. of stpmbling.hef^^ft 
any of these little ones, it were ^tter for. hipi that a milln 
stone were hung about his neck, and he cast into tb^ l^tn 
tom of tlie sea r' .?. ^v3-> 

'^ We knpw very well that this passage of the g9|Sip€i^ is 
quite misunderstood-^'' Thou art Peter, aad upon this jfof^ 
I will build my church; and I will give unto tb^ tb^ 
keys of the kingdom of heaven;'' under t^ protence.of 
which words, the stupid and igooraot multitude, des^titt^ 
of all spiritual knowledge, betake themselves to l^^i^j-iw 
the hope of acquiring eternal life. But the mintttryiOof 
the gospel] belongs to all the true presbyters and pa^l^orft 
of the church, who discharge the same, as long as tkey 
are in this world, and when they have paid the debt .of*' 
death, others succeed in tlieir places, who possess. ;th^ 
same authority and power. ^ . ,. . ^ 

" Return, O ye blind, j;o your light; return. to blm vbp- 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world*. . AS^. 
you, however numerous, ye may be, who depart from-t^is 
light, ye walk in darkness, and know not whither ye go^ 
for the darkness has put out your eyes. I^ we are to believe 
God when he promiseth, how much more when he'sfwears, 
and saith. If Noah, Daniel, .and Job (that is, if. the saints 
whom you call, upon, Were endowed with, holiness^, 
righteousness and merit equal to theirs) they- s^jiall neither, 
deliver son nor daughter; and it is for this end he makes the: 
declaration^ that none .might place their confidence, in 
either, the merits or the intercession of .saui)te,^;lKnder9tand. 
ye this, ye people without understanding i Ye fools, when 
will ▼•* ' "^i^'iAid tm to RiiiAe; there to seek for 

tl 
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*«>'' TIte 'fiCefa tMAg Wr -irtiteK ybn reproadh iiw ii— 4it 
jmi^dre mnCJh^^eased, belmtii^ 'Hh« apostbH6 h>rd''(fifi 
te yoii«e pleMdl to dendbitiate l)^ late Poj^ Pasdid) 
lULdkbiioiired nfe'WrtU tHis <iharge. But you sliotdd ii^ 
mistiiber that he 4onty is iftlpofftolic Who is the keeper and 
gliatdiatt of tfte aipbstle' j dbiitHiife, and not be who boastk 
faimelf of being i)5<at£(f % th^ chaif of the apostle, and, 
in ttte mean time, ne^lefHs to acquit himself of the ap66* 
tolil^ charge, for tte Lord gfedth that the Hcribes andphari- 
sees sat in Moses' seat.*^ 

FMm'thedie extracts, some estimate may be formed of 
th^ j^ritieifdes aftd ehliracter of Claude of Tnrin^-« name 
l^s knfdwh in the ptesent day, and a character less ho- 
ddilt^, 'thtm they deserve. By his pleaching, and by his 
Quibble wrirings, h^ disseminated the doctrine of die 
kih^kMi 6f hearen-^and, although the seed Were as a 
g)?aiii of -mustard ftt^ cast into the earth, the glorious ef- 
ftsK^ idfitilatdy produced by it justify the truth of our 
Liyttt's panibte, that when it is grown up, it produceth a 
the^j Whose britndhes are so ramified and extended, that 
th6 birds of the air oome and lodge therein. His doctrine 
grew exceedingly — the vallies of Piedmont were in time 
fillied with his discipled, and while midnight darkness sat 
^th«>ned ^ver almost every portion of the globe, the 
WALBtsKsBs, Iv^hich is otily another name for the inhabi- 
tants of Che^ Tallies, preserved the godpel among them 
in its natitre purity^ and rejoiced in its glorious light. 

Clottde- contintted his labours at Turin at least twenty 
years, for be was alive in eight hundred and thirty-nine— 
but we hav^no documents existing that enable us to trace 
out the opeMtion of his principles in the formation of in- 
dependent eharches, in t i^ate of separation from the 
Wdrld; and it is tery ptobable that during the life of this 
veMlable man, but few attempts of this kind were made* 

* AUix> Renarkf I ch. iz. p. 64— 77< 
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Tb^ Cailidlit* writerft, in pditicnlur GenehtkrA in faiiil Chn>- 
, holojg^, and ikhd Rdreticb, hate ex{>licitljr bwliticl, ibut " tiie 
nilitiB of iH^dtatcyrit, which beldhged bo the bishbptick df 
Turin, preserved the opinions of Claude in the ninth and 
tenth centuries;" and, in the account of the Paterines, 
which we shall soon arrive al| we shall see how extensively 
they spread not only in Piedmont, but throughout the 
neighouring country of the Milanese. '' It is admitted/' 
says Mr. Robinson, '^ that if the Waldenses had reasoned 
consequentially on tlie principles of their master, they 
would, after his death, have dissented, but there is no evi- 
dence that they did reason so/' He, therefore, is of 
opinion, that some considerable time elapsed (p|x>bably 
half a century) before tliey broke off all communion with 
the established church. 

It will no doubt appear a matter of surprise to son^e 
that an opposer so zealous and intrepid as Claude 
certainly was, should have escaped the fury of the church 
of Rome. But it shouldvbe remembered, that the despo- 
tism of that wicked court had not yet arrived at its pleni- 
tude of power and intolerance. To which itiay be added, 
as another very probable reason, that some of the European 
monarchs viewed the domineering influence of the bishops 
of Rome with considerable jealousy, and gladly extended 
their protection to those whose labours had a tendency to 
reduce it; such was at this time the case with the court of 
France in regard to Claude. It is, nevertheless, sufficiently 
manifest, that this great man held his life in continual 
jeopardy. " In standing up," says he, " for the confirma- 
tion and defence of the truth, I am become a reproadh to 
niy neighbours, to that degree, that those who see tis do 
not only scoff at us, but point at us one to another. But 
God, the father of mercies, and author of all consofationp 
hath comforted us in all our afllictions, tbut we may i)e 
able, in like manner, to comfort those that are cast down 
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down with sorrow and affliction. We rely upon tbe pro* 
tection of him who hath armed and fortified us with iht 
armour of righteousness and of faith, the tried shield of 
our salvation.'** 



SECTION II, 

The state of the Catholic Church from the ninth to the twelfth 

century. A. D. 800 — 1200. 

The ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian aera, are 
universally considered to form the lowest point of depres- 
sion to which the profession of the religion of Jesus was 
reduced in regard to darkness and superstition. It wil} 
not, therefore, be necessary to detain the reader long from 
subjects of a more pleasing nature, by dwelling very mi- 
nutely upon the state of things during this period. The 
fact is acknowledged by the papists themselves ; by Caranza, 
Genebrard, Baronius, and others, who describe the tenth 
century as a monstrous age. The language of the latter 
writer indeed is so remarkable, that it deserves to be 
quoted. Alluding to Psalm xliv. 23. he says, ** Christ 
was then as it would appear, in a deep sleep, and the 
ship was covered with waves ; and what seemed worse, 
when the Lord Was thus asleep, there, were no disciples, 
by their cries to awaken him, being themselves all fast 
asleep." It may not, however be witliout its use to take a 
rapid glance at the proceedings of the court of Rome, 
and mark the stages by which the antichristian power 
arrived at its zenith. 

* On entering upon this subject, there is one remarkable 
circumstance which merits the reader's notice as he pro- 

♦ Collection of bis works, Tom. i. quoted by Dr. Allix, p. 72. 
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eeeds, forifa^ fact is worthy of his attention. ' It has fallen 
to bar lot, through the good providence of God, to see 
this monstrons power, which for a succession of ages ty- 
rannized over the bodies and souls of men, viitually an- 
nihilated by the power of France. What the reader 
should particularly remark is, that it was by the aid of 
that same power, in a very especial manner, that the 
** Man of Sin*' was elevated to his throne. It can scarcely 
be necessary to recall to his recollection the intrigues be- . 
tween the popes and French monarchs, of which I ha,ve 
given a short detail in a former section.* Tiie sequel 
will appear to be quite in character; but we must go back 
a little to trace the subject in order. 

On the death of Pepin, king of France, in the year 768, 
his dominions were divided between his two sons, Charles 
and Carloman, the latter of whom dying two years after- 
wards, Charles became sole monarch of that country. In 
his general character, he somewhat resembled our English 
Alfred, and is deservedly ranked amongst the most illus- 
trious sovereigns tiiat have appeared. A rare instance of 
a monarch, who united his own glory with the happiness 
of his people. In private life he was amiable ; an affeo- 
donate father, a fond husband, and a generous friend. 
Though engaged in many wars, he was far from neglect- 
ing the arts of peace, the welfare of his subjects, or the 
cultivation of his own mind* Government, morals, reli- . 
gion, and letters were his constant pursuits. He fre- 
quently convened the national assemblies, for regulating 
the affairs both of church and state. His attention ex- 
tended to the most distant corner of his empire, and to 
all ranks of men. His house was a model of economy, 
4Uid his person of simplicity and true grandeur. '^ For 
sham^,'' he would say to some of his nobles, who were 
more finely dressed than the occasion required, ^^ learn to 

* See page 329. 
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driess ]i\^e v^en, m^ let the wocld judge 9f your mnk hj 
your inerit, not your dress. i4ea¥e silks and fio^tQ 
womeiii or reserve them for those days of pomp aad peie- 
mony vh^Q robes af e worn for show, m)t use.'' He ym 
fond, of the company of learned men, andasseipbjled tfaepi 
from all parts of Europe, forming in his palace a kif^l pf 
royal acfulemy, of which he condescended tp become 2^ 
member, and of which fa^ made Alcuin, our learned conn- 
trynum* the h^ad.; ^ttlie same time honounng hiua as his 

* For the honour of oar country, I here record a few particnlani concern- 
ing Alcnin. He wm born hi the north of EngUuHly and edncated^ at YoA, 
ander tl|a dinctibo of Arcl^-bnhop Egbert^ whon. In his letten, hftir»- 
quently stiles his beloved master, and the clergy of York the conpaniatis cff 
his useful studies. Being sent on an embassy by Offa, king of M^rcii^ to 
Ih^ emperor Charlemagne, liis talents and his Tirtues, so won upon the hl^ 
ter, that he contracted a high esteem for him, and a mutual friendship ensued. 
CSiaries. eamesUy spirited, and at length prevailed upon hin lo aetlfe in his 
cpurt and beco^M hb pf iecepf or in the sciefices. I£s apcofduogly instiii^tod 
that prince in rhetorift^ logic, n|$then]|^tics, and divinity, and wi» treated 
with so ranch khidness and fam|liarity by the emperor, that by wi^ of emi- 
nence, the coartlers called hun " the emperor*s delight." 

Alcuin having passed many years in the most intiaiate familiarity with 
Charieniagnet at l^qgth, with grc;at difficydty, obtained leave to lettre to liis 
abbey of St Martins at To^r8• ^ere he kepi\ up a cooistant oorreqpoA- 
dence with the emperor, and their letters evince their mntnal regard for re- 
ligion and learning, and their anxiety to promote them in the most mnnili* 
cent manner. In one of these letters, which Dr. Henry.has translated, 
there is ^ pMsa^ wliidi throwsjiome light on the It aming. of the.tlmes. 
*^ The emi^ll|yfllen^of your ^Icuin,'' si^she to ^^ emperor; ^ii^l^ j«treat 
are suited to his hoin.b^. spA^rCt b.nt they are neitl^er iim^pf^oti^ nor u^ro^- 
table. I spend my time in the halls of St. Martin, in teaching son^eof the 
noble youths under my care the intricacies of grammar, and inspiring theni 
with a taste for -the learnhig of the ancients ; in describing to otinf»fthe or^ 
dfran^ rpvolntiaqs of tho^f stiMn^OT^. vrhi^^ adf^ tl^ i^npre «ip|t of 
heave^ ; and, ip eiijiUMning to 9ti>cn t|te i9gniter|cs of 4iYi9« ^visdmv . which 
are contained in the holy scriptures ; suiting my iiistructions to tiie views 
and capacities of my scholars, that I may train up itaany to be omamefioto 
the church of God and to the court of your, fanperiai nwjcsty. In diijg 
t|u% I: find a gffM WMit of se¥ena thiae*, pertkflw^iof tbe<P nvjrinimpt 
books in all arts and sciences, which I eiyoyed in my native c omtryp 
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companion and particular favourite. '' The dignity of 
hift person, the length of his reign, the prosperity of his 
arms, the vigor of his government, and the reverence of 
distant nations, distinguish Charles from the royal crowd : 
and Europe dates a new aera from his restoration of the 
western empire.*^ 

But with all these amiable traits in the character of 
Charles the Great (or Charle-magne, as he is usually called) 
a superstitious attachment to the see of Rome, unhappily 
mingled itself with all his policy, and led him to engage 
in theological disputes and quibbles, unworthy of his 
cbaracter.f It would have been well for his memory, 

tbnmijk llie expense and care of my great master Egbert. May it, therefore, 
please your majesty, animated with the most ardent love of learning^ to 
jftawBOt me to send some of oar young genUemen into En^and, to procure 
Ibr us Ihoae books which we want, and transplant the flowers of Britain 
into FnuKe, that their fragrace may no longer be confined to York, but 
maf pofbrne the palaces of Tonrs." Charlemagne often solicited Alcoin 
to return to conrt, but he excused himself, and remained at Tours until 
Us death, May 19, 804. He understood the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
luignages extremely well; was an excellent orator, philosopher, and 
amthematician. His works which consist of 53 treatises, homilies, com- 
neataries, letters, poems, &c. are comprised in 2 vols, folio. 

* Gibbon, vol. ix. ch. 49. 

t Hie following short letter written by Chailemagne and addressed to 
OcHbert, Arch-bishop of Metz, while it exhibits a striking proof of this 
mOimrdi*s concern to promote attention to the means of instruction and 
leaning, is not less deserving attention on account of the disdosnre which 
it makes of the state of religion in his day. 

'^We have often wished,'' says he, '* if we could aocomplisb it, to converse 
with you and your colleagues fiunUiarly on the utility of the holy church of 
God. But although we are not ignorant of the real concern with which you 
watch over divine things, yet we must not onnit, while we trust m the co^ope- 
fating influence of the Holy Spirit, by our authority to eidiort and admonish 
^pou to lalKNir in word and doctrine in the church ci God, more and more 
aindiously, and with watchful perseverance ; so that by your pious dil^;enca 
itt» word of God may spread and flourish extensivdy, and the number of the 
pnristian people may be multiplied, to the pi aiic and i^ory of ouf Sationr,^ 
^ ^ 3 C 
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indeed, had he stopped there ; but a bHnd zeal for the 
propagation of Christianity, which extinguished his natural 
feelings, made him guilty of severities which shock hu- 
manity. One of the leading objects of his reign, was the 
conversion of the Saxons, a nation of Germany, to the 
Christian faith. He seems to have considered a reception 
of the mild doctrines of Christianity as the best means of 
taming a savage people, and to accomplish this, he sent 
his armies to invade their country. After a number of 
battles gallantly fought, and many cruelties committed 
on both sides, the Saxons were totally subjected ; but as 
they were no less tenacious of their religious than of their 
civil liberty, persecution marched in the train of wdir, and 

Wherefore we desire to know in writing, or from your own mouth, in what 
manner you and your clergy teach and instruct both those who are candi- 
dates for the holy office of the ministry, and the people committed to you in 
the Sacrament of Baptism. That is. Why does a child first become a 
Catechnman? and what is a Catechnraan ? Andsoof other things in their 
order. Of examination, what is it ? Of the creed ; what is the interpreta* 
tion, or meaning of it among the Latins? Of belief^ in what manner ai-e 
we to believe in God the Father Almighty, in Jesus Christ his Son, and in 
the Holy Spirit ? &c. Of renouncing Satan, and his works and pomp P 
what is this renunciation ? What is the meaning of breatliing on the person, 
and exorcising him? Why does the catcchuman receive Salt? Why are 
the cars touched? the breast anointed with oil? the arms crossed? and 
the breast and arms washed ? Why are white garments pnt on ? Why is the 
head anointed wiUi the holy chrism? Why is it covered with a mystical vail ? 
And why is conformation made with tlie body and blood of Christ ? AH these 
things we require^ou by careful study to examine, and to report an accurate 
account of tliem to us in writing; and further, to state whether yon so main- 
tain and pneach these things, and govern your own life by the doctrines 
which you preach." RanJcin's History qf Frtmce^ Vol. I. p. 406. Now all 
this had been well, if the Scriptures had said any thing about these things ; 
but it was unfortunate for the zeal of this monarch, that the things here 
eiMimerated, and about which he was concerned, were almost entirely the 
corruptions of Christianity, with which that divine institution has nothing 
to do except to condemn them as the doctrines and commandments of men. 
One camiot but feel curious to know what kind of answers the Arch- bishop 
would return to these sage questions ! 
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stained with blood the fetters of slavery. Four thousand 
five hundred of their principal men^ because they refused, 
on a particular occasion, to give up their celebrated 
gieneral Witikind, were ordered to be' massacred — an in- 
stance of severity scarcely to be paralleled in the history 
of mankind, especially if we consider that the Saxons 
were not the natural subjects of Charles, but an indepen- 
dent people struggling for freedom. He compelled the 
Saxons under pain of deaths to receive baptism; con- 
demned to the severest punishments the breakers of Lent, 
and every where substituted force for persuasion. 

As the little learning wliich, at that period, remained 
among mankind, was monopolized by the clergy, it can- 
not excite our surprise that they obtained the most signal 
marks of his favour. He established the payment of 
tytlies, and admitted the clergy into the national assem- 
blies, associating them with the secular nobles in the ad- 
ministration of justice; in return for which, they honoured 
bim witli the most marked distinctions, permitting him to 
sit in councils purely ecclesiastical. Accordingly, in the 
year 794 we find him seated on a throne in the council of 
Frankfort, with one of the pope's legates on each hand, 
and three hmidred bishops waiting his nod. 

The object of that council was to investigate the senti- 
ments of two Spanish bishops, who, to refute the accusa- 
tion of Polytheism brought against the Christians by the 
Jews and Mabommedans, gave up the proper divinity of 
Jesus Christ, *nd maintained that he was the Son of God 
only by adoption. The monarch opened the assembly, 
and proposed the condemnation of this heresy. The 
council decided confoxmably to his will ; j^nd in a letter 
to the churches of Spain, inconsequence of that decision, 
Charles expressed himself in these remarkable words: 
^' You entreat me to judge of myself; I have done so. I 
ba,Ye assisted as an auditor and an arbiter in w assembly 
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of bishops ; we have examined and by the grace of Q(3iif 
we* have settled what must be believed !*' 

It was during the reign of Charles the great, that Ae 
empress Iren6 convened the second council of Nice* for 
the purpose of re-establishing the use of images, whick 
Leo IV, and his son Constantine Copronymus had exertei 
themselves so much to suppress. That council accor- 
dingly decreed that we ought to render to images an 
honorary worship, but not a real adoration, the latter 
being due to God alone. Whether designedly or not, 
but so it was, that in the translation of the Acts of this 
council, which Pope Adrian sent into France, the mean- 
ing of the article which respected images was entirely 
perverted, for it ran thus : " I receive and honour images 
according to that adoration which I pay to the Trinity." 
Charles was so shocked at this impiety, that in the effe^ 
vesceiice of his zeal, and with the aid of the clergy, he 
drew up a treatise, called the Caroline books, in which he 
treated the Nicene council with the utmost contempt and 
abuse. He transmitted his publication to Adrian, desiring 
him to^ excommunicate the empress and her son. The 
pope excused himstlf on the score of images, rectify- 
ing the mistake upon which Charles had proceeded, 
but at the same time insinuated, that he would declare 
Iren6 and Constantine heretics, unless they restored some 
lands which formerly belonged to the church. He also 
took the opportunity of hinting at certain projects which 
he had formed for the exaltation of the Romish church, 
and of the French monarchy .+ ^* I cannot" said he, " af- 
ter what the council of Nice has done, declare Iren6 and 
her son heretics 5 but I shall declare them to be such, if 
they do not restore to me my patrimony in Sicily/* 

In the year 796 Leo III. who had succeeded Adrian in 

* See page 53$. t Millofs Elements of General History, part ii 
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pacy, transmitted to Charles the Roman standard^ 
ting him to send some person to receive the oath 
dity from the Romans^ an instance of submission 
irhich that monarch was highly flattered. Accor- 
in the year 800, we find Charles at Rome, where 
sed six days in private conferences with the pope, 
iristmas day, as the king assisted at mass in St. 
. church, in the midst of the ecclesiastical ceremo- 
md while upon his knees before the altar, the pope 
^d and put an imperial crown upon his head. As 
3 the people perceived it, they exclaimed, " Long 
d victory to Charles Augustus, crowned by the 
f God ! Long live the great and pious emperor of 
>mans." The supreme pontiff then conducted him 
agnificent thj-one, which had been prepared for the 
m, and as soon as he was seated, paid him those 
s which his predecessors had been accustomed to 
the Roman emperors, Leo now presented him 
le imperial mantle, on being invested wi«^h which, 
3 returned to his palace amidst the acclamations of 
Ititude. 

)rs such as these that were conferred by the pontiH* 
French monarch, imperiously called for an adc- 
eturn, and it is due to Charlmagne to say that he 
• no means deficient in gratitude. His name, and 
f his successors, are consecrated as the saviours 
nefactors of tlie Roman chmch. The Greek em- 
ad abdicated or forfeited his right to the exarchate of 
la, and the sword of Pepin, the father of Charles, had 
icr wrested it from the grasp of Astolphus, than he 
cd it on the Roman pontiff, as a recompence ^* for 
nission of his sins and the salvation of his soul.'* 
lendid donation was granted in supreme and abso- 
)minion, and the world then beheld, for the first 
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time^ a Christian bishop invested with the prerogatives of 
a temporal prince ; the choice of magistrates, and the ex- 
ercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and the Vealth 
of the palace of Ravenna. 

" Perhaps," says Gibbon, ** the humility of a ChristiaB 
priest should have rejected an earthly kingdom whichit 
was not easy for him to govern without renouncing the 
virtues of his profession." I feel no disposition to con- 
trovert the justice of this remark; but humility does not 
appear to have been a very prominent trait in the charac- 
ters of the Roman pontiffs; and the profuse liberality 
of the French kings, at this time, was not much calcih 
lated to promote it among them. By their bounty, the 
antient patrimony of the church, which consisted of 
farms aqd houses, was converted into the temporal do- 
minion of cities and provinces. The cities and islands 
wbicli had formerlv been annexed to the exarchate of 
Ravenna, were now also, by the gratitude of Charles, 
yielded to the pope, to enlarge the circle of the eccle*- 
siastical state ; and tbo new emperor lived to behold in his 
ecclesiastical ally, a greatness which, in the cool moments 
of reflection, he was unable to contemplate withoutjcalousy. 
But Charles died in the year 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, his 
usual residence, in the seventy- second year of his age, 
and the forty- sixth of his reign. He had previously asso- 
ciated his son Louis with him in the adminstration of go- 
vernment, and, as if this great man had foreseen the ap^ 
proaching usurpations of the church he placed the impe- 
rial crown upon the altar, and ordered the prince to put 
it on his own head, thereby intimating that he held it 
only of God, 

T\^ young prince, though very amiable in his disposi- 
tion and manners, appears to have been much inferior to his 
father in strength of mind. 1 have already had occasion 
to Hiention'him in the former section as the friend and 
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pcLtTon of Claude of Turin. His piety and parental fond<^ 
ness are jnttised by historians, but his abilities were ina* 
dequate to the support of so great a weight of empire. 
He rendered himself odious to the clergy by attempting 
to reform certain abuses among them, not foreseeing that 
this powerful body would not pay the same deference to 
his authority, which liad been yielded to the superior ca- 
pacity of his father. Three years after his accession to 
the throne, he admitted his eldest son, Lothaire, to a par^ 
ticipation of the French and German territories, declared 
bis son Pepin king of Aquitaine, and Louis king of Bava- 
ria. This division gave offence to his nephew, Bernard, 
at that time king of Italy, who revolted, and levied war 
against his uncle, in contempt of his imperial authority, 
to which he was subject — a rebellious conduct, in which 
he was encouraged by the archbishop of Milan and the 
bishop of Cremona. Louis, on this occasion, acted with 
▼igour. He raised a powerful army, and was preparing 
to cross the Alps, when Bernard was abandoned by hi« 
troops, and the unfortunate prince, being made prisoner, 
was condemned to lose his head. His uncle mitigated 
the sentence to the loss of his eyes, but the unhappy prince 
died three days after the punishment was inflicted ; and 
Louis, to prevent future troubles, ordered three natural 
sons of Charlemagne to be shut up in a convent. 

In a little time the emperor was seized with keen re- 
morse for his conduct. He accui^edhimself of the murder of 
his nephew, and of tyrannic cruelty to his brothers. In 
this melancholy humour he was encouraged by the monks ; 
and it at last grew to such a lieight, that he impeached 
liimself in an assembly of the states, and requested the 
bishops to enjoin him public penance. The clergy, now 
sensible of his weakness, set no bounds to their usurpa* 
dons. The popes concluded that they might do any 
thing under so pious a pringe. They did not wait for the 
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emperor's confirmation of their election ; the bishops ex- 
alted themselves above the throne, and the whole firatev- 
nity of the Catholic clergy claimed an exemption from all 
civil jurisdiction. Even the monks, while they pretend- 
ed to renounce the world, seemed to aspire to the govern- 
ment of it. 

In the year 822, the three sons of Louis were associated 
in a rebellion against their father, — an unnatural crime, in 
which they were encouraged by some of the reigning 
clergy • The emperor abondoned by his army, was made 
prisoner ; and in all probability would have lost his crown 
had not the nobility pitied their humbled sovereign, and 
by sowing dissentions among the th'ree brothers, contrived 
to restore him to his dignity. In 832, the three brothers 
formed a new league against their father, and Gregory 
IV. then pope, went to France in the army of Lotbaire, 
the eldestbrother, under pretence of acconmiodating mat- 
ters, but in reality with an intention of employing against 
the emperor that power which he derived from him, hap- 
py in the opportunity of asserting the supremacy and in^ 
dependence of the Holy See. The presence of the pope, 
in those days of superstition, was of itself sufficient to de- 
termine the fate of Louis. After a deceitful negotiation, and 
an interview with Gregory on the part of Lotbaire, the un- 
fortunate emperor found himself at the mercy of his rebel- 
lious sons. He was deposed in a tumultous assembly, and 
Lothaire proclaimed in his stead ; after which infamous 
transaction the pope returned to Rome. 

To give stability to this revolution, and at the same time 
to conceal the deformity of their own conduct, the bishops 
of Lothaire*s faction had recourse to a curious artifice. 
" A penitent," said they, " is incapable of all civil offices, 
a royal penitent must therefore be incapable of reigning ; 
let us subject Louis to a perpetual penance, and he can 
never reascend the throne." He was accordingly arraigned 
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ia an assembly of the states, by Ebbo, archbishop of 
Bheims, and condemned to do penance for life. 

Louis was then prisoner in a monastery at Soissons, and 
l>^ng greatly intimidated, he patiently submitted to a 
ceremony no less solemn than degrading. He prostrated 
himself on a hair cloth, which was spread before the altar, 
^i owned himself guilty of the charges brought against 
him, in the presence of many bishops, canons, and monks 
•^Lothaire being also present, that he might enjoy the 
sight of his father's humiliation. Nor was this all; the 
degraded emperor was compelled to read aloud a written 
confession, in which he was made to accuse himself of sa- 
crilege and murder ; and to enumerate among his crimes, 
the marching of troops in Lent, calling an assembly on 
Holy Thursday, and taking up arms to defend himself 
against his rebellious children ! So easy is it for supersti- 
tion to transform' into crimes the most innocent, and even 
the most necessary actions. After having made this ha- 
militating confession, Louis, at the command of the arch* 
bishop, laid aside his sword and belt, divested himself of 
his royal robes, put on the penitential sackcloth, and retired 
to the cell ifhat was assigned him. 

But the feelings of nature, and the voice of humanity, 
atlength prevailed over the prejudices of the age and the 
policy of the clergy. Lothaire became an object of gene* 
Tal abhorrence, and his father of compassion. His two 
brothers united against him, in behalf of that father whom 
they had contributed to humble. The nobility returned 
to their obedience, paying homage to Louis as their law*- 
ful sovereign ; and the ambitious Lothaire was obliged to 
crave mercy in the sight of the whole army, at the feet of 
a parent and an emperor, whom he had lately insulted. 
Louis died in the year 840 near Mentz, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, and the twenty-seventh of his reign, leav- 
ing to his unnatural son Lothaire a crown, a sword and a 
Vol. L S D 
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very rich sceptre. The bishop of Mentz observing dial 
be had left nothing to his son Louis, reminded him that at 
the least forgiveness was his duty ; " Yes, I forgive him,'* 
cried the dying prince, with great emotion ; ** but tell 
him from me that he onght to seek forgiveness of God, 
for bringing my grey heirs in sorrow to the grave.** 

Lothaire succeeded his father in the imperial dignity, 
and after a reign of fifteen years, took the habit of a moDk, 
that, according to the language of those times, he might 
atone for his crimes, and though he had lived a tyrant, 
die a saint. In this pious disguise he expired, before be 
had worn it a week. 

His father Louis, by a second marriage, had a son who 
was afterwards known by the name of Charles tjie Bald. 
At the time of his father's death he was only seventeen 
years of age ; but his father, in bequeathing the empire to 
Lothaire, had stipulated for a portion of territory to his 
youngest child, and the former to fulfil the wishes of his 
indulgent father and entreaties of a fon mother, consented 
to resign to him a part of his territories. But scarcely was 
Charles warm in his seat, when he conspired with his 
brother Louis to dispossess Lothaire of the empire. Here 
fraternal hatred appeared in all its horrors. A battle was 
fought at Fontenoy, in Burgundy, than which, few en- 
gagements that are upon record were more bloody, for 
100,000 men are said to have fallen on the spot.f Lothaire 
was defeated, and obliged to abandon France to the ar- 
mies of his victorious brothers. To secure their conquest 
the latter applied to the clergy, and with the more confi- 
dence of success, as Lothaire, in order to raise his troops 
with greater expedition, had promised the Saxons liberty of 
conscience, or in other words, the liberty of renouncing 
Christianity, the very idea of which was abhorred by the 
church of Rome. The bishops assembled at Aix-la-Clia- 

* Vita Ludov. Pii Pasftim. t Gibbon's Rome vol. ix. di. 49. 
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I^IIe^ and after examining the misconduct of the emperor, 
1 "jaiquired of the two princes, whether they chose to follow 
r jhis example, or to govern according to the laws of God — 
f %y which they meant, in enforcing Christianity upon the 
\ Saxons. Their answer may be easily anticipated. " Re- 
ceive then the kingdom by the divine authority," added 
the prelates; " we exhort you, we command you to re- 
ceive it." But Lothaire, by means of his indulgence to 
the Saxons^ and other expedients, was enabled to raise a 
new army, and to recover his throne.* 

' Nothing is more clear, than that the clergy now aspired 
to the right of disposing of crowns, which they founded 
on the aniient Jewish practice of anointing kings. They 
bad recourse to the most miserable fictions and sophisms 
to render themselves independent. They refused to take 
the oath of fidelity, " because sacred hands could not, 
without abomination, submit to hands impureT' One 
usurpation led to another ; abuse constituted right — a 
quibble appeared a divine law. Ignorance sanctified every 
thing, and the most enormous usurpations of the clergy 
obtained a ready sanction from the slavish superstition of 
the laity. One very popular argument which the former 
much insisted on was, that the splendour of their dignity 
was to the majesty of the emperors and kings as the ef- 
fulgence of the sun to the borrowed light of the moon ; 
and therefore they demanded and extorted from crowned 
heads the most extravagant marks of respect and the 
most debasing humiliations. They trumped up a collec- 
tion of forged acts, known at present by the naoie of 
'* The Decretals," spurious writings, in which are sup- 
posed the existence of ancient canons, ordainiqg that no 
provincial council shall be held without the permission of 
the pope ; and that all ecclesiastical causes, shall be under 
his jurisdiction. The words of the immediate successors of 

* Bn&iers Modern £arope, voL I. let« 10. . 
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the apostles are also therein quoted^ and they are supposedt 
to have left writings behind them. All these being writteoL 
in the wretched style of the eighth century, and the whol^ 
filled with blunders of the grossest kind, both historical anA> 
geographical, the artifice was sufficiently apparent ; bu 
they had only ignorant persons to deceive. These fals 
decretals imposed upon mankind for eight hundred years^ 
and though the fraud was at length detected, the customer 
established by them still subsist in some countries : their 
antiquity supplied the place of truth ! The papal chair 
was filled about the middle of the ninth century by Ni- 
cholas I. one of the most obstinate, inflexible, and am- 
bitious prelates that ever disgraced the priesthood. Even 
his own clergy, the bishops of Treves and (Cologne accused 
him of making himself emperor of the world, an expression 
which, though somewhat strained, was not wholly without 
foundation. He asserted his dominion over the French 
clergy, and received appeals from all ecclesiastics, dissa- 
tisfied with their bishops. Hence he taught the people 
to acknowledge a supreme tribunal at a distance from thrir 
own country, and of course a foreign sway. He issued his 
orders in the most authoritative style, to regulate the dispute 
ed succession to the kingdom of Provence. " Let no one 
prevent the emperor," says he> " from governing the king- 
doms which he holds in virtue of a succession confirmed 
by the holy see, and by the crown which the sovereign 
pontiff" has set on his head," 

It is, however, pleasing to find that, deplorable as was 
the state of things, this domineering conduct of the popes 
did not always go without remonstrance, even from some 
of the clergy themselves, Hincmar, archbishop of Rbeims, 
for example, about the year 875, raised his voice in the 
most spirited manner against the arrogant pretensions of 
Adrian II. the successor of Nicholas. This bold and in* 
dependent prelate desired the pope to call to mind that 
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Irespeet and submission which the antient pontiffs had al- 
^srays paid id princes, and to reflect that his dignity gave 
liim no right over the government of kingdoms ; that he 
^conld not be at the same time pope and king: that the 
w^hoiceof a sovereign belongs to the people ; that anathemas 
ill applied have no effect upon the soul ; and that free men 
are not to be enslaved by a bishop of Rome.* But the 
^oiee of an individual is eaily drowned in the clamours of 
a mob. The evil proceeded in defiance of the expostulation 
of Hincmar. About the year 877, Pope John VI 11. con- 
vened a council at Troyes in France, one of the canons of 
which is sufficiently remarkable to be adduced as a speci- 
men of the spirit of the times. It expressly asserts, that 
" the powers of the toorld shall not dare to seat themselves 
in the presence of the bishops, unless desired." 

To dwell minutely upon this subject, and to illustrate 
the reign of the antichristian power by a copious detail 
of historical facts, though an easy task, would require 
more room than can be conveniently allotted to such a 
discussion in this sketch. The reader will probably be 
satisfied with this concise detail. Indeed all our historians, 
civil and ecclesiastical, agree in describing the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian sera as the darkest epoch in the an- 
nals of mankind. " The history of the Komau pontiffs 
that lived in this [tenth] century," says the learned Mos- 
faeim, " is a histoy of so many monsters, and not of men ; 
and exhibits a horrible series of the most flagitious, tre- 
mendous, and complicated crimes, as all writers, even 
ihose of the Romish communion, unanimously confess." 
JJor was the state of things much better in the Greek 
church at this period ; as a proof of which, the same 
learned writer instances the example of Theophylact, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. " This exemplary prelate, who 
sold every ecclesiastical benefice as soon as it became. 

* Ffemy'i Esclet. Hist. 
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vacant, had in his stable above two thousand hunting 
horses, which he fed with pignuts, pistachios, dates, dried 
grapes, figs steeped in the most exquisite wines, to all 
which he added the richest perfufaies. One Holy Thurs- 
day, as he was celebrating high mass, his groom brought 
him the joyful news that one of his favorite mares had 
foaled ; upon which he threw down the Liturgy, left the 
church, and ran inraptttte to the stable, where ^having ex- 
pressed his joy at that grand event, he returned to the al- 
tar to finish the divine service, which he had left interrupt- 
ed during his absence/'* 

To avoid the necessity of recurring to a topic so re- 
plete with every thing that can excite disgust in the mind 
of a humble Christian, I shall take leave of it by a short 
review of the state of things as they existed in the middle 
of the eleventh century. 

In the year 1056, Henry IV. surnamed the great, 
though only five years old, ascended the throne of his 
father as emperor of Germany. During the first years of 
his reign, the empire washarrassed with civil wars, and Italy 
was a prey to intestine disorders. Nicholas II. then filled 
the pontifical chair ; and he caused a council to be con- 
vened which consisted of a hundred and thirteen bishops, 
who passed a decree, by which it was ordained, that in 
future the cardinals only should elect the pope, and that 
the election should be confirmed by the rest of the Roman 
clergy and the people, " saving the honour," it was added, 
** due to our dear son Henry, now king; and who, if it 
please God, shall one day be emperor, according to the 
privilege which we have already conferred upon him\ and 
saving the honour of his successors, on whom the apos- 
tolic see shall confer the same high privilege J^ 

There resided at this time at Rome, one Hildebrand, a 
monk of the order of Cluny, who had recently been cre- 

* Quoted from Fleury*s Eccles. Hist. 
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ated a Cardinal; a man of a restless^ fiery and enterpris* 
ing dispodtion ; but chiefly remarkable for his furious 
zeal for the pretensions of the church. He was bom at 
Soana in Tuscany, of obscure parents, brought up at 
Rome, and had been frequently employed by that court 
to manage various political concerns which required dex- 
terity and resolution, and he had rendered himself famous 
in all parts of Italy for his zeal and intrepidity. Hilde- 
brand had interest enough to procure himself to be elec- 
ted to the Pontificial chair, in the year 1073, by the title 
of Gregory VII, and the papacy has hot produced a more 
extraordinary character. " All that the malice or flattery of 
a multitude of writers have said of this Pope, is concen- 
trated in a portrait of him drawn by a Neapolitan artist, 
in which Gregory is represented as holding a crook in 
one hand, and a whip in the other, trampling sceptres 
under his feet, with St. Peter's net and fishes on either 
side of him."* Gregory was installed by the people of 
Rome, without consulting the Emperor, as had hitherto 
been customary; but though Henry had not been consulted 
upon the occasion, Gregory prudently waited for his con- 
firmation of the choice before he assumed the tiara. He 
obtained it by this mark of submission; the emperor con- 
firmed his election, and the new pontiff was not dilatory 
in pulling oflf the mask, for in a little tim« he raised a 
storm which fell with violence upon the head of Henry, 
and shook all the thrones in Christendom. He began 
his pontificate with exconmiunicating every ecclesiastic 
who should receive a benefice from a layman, and every 
layman by whom such benefice should be conferred. 
This was engaging the church in an open war with all the 
sovereigns of Europe. But the thunder of the holy 
see was more particularly directed against Henry, who 
sensible of his danger and anxious to avert it, wrote a 

* Voltaire's Uniyenal History, Vol. I. di. 36. 
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submissive letter to Gregory, and the latter pretended to 
take him into favour, after severely reprimanding him for 
the crimes of simony and debauchery, of which he now 
confessed himself guilty. The pope at the same time, 
proposed a cnisade, the object of which was to deliver 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem from the hands of the 
Turkish infidels; offering to head the Christians in per- 
son, and desiring Henry to serve as a volunteer under his 
connnand ! 

Gregory next formed the project of making himself 
lord of Christendom, by at once dissolving the jurisdic- 
tion which kings and emperors had hitherto exercised 
over the various orders of the clergy, and subjecting to 
the papal authority all temporal princes, rendering their 
dominions tributary to the see of Rome ; and however 
romantic the undertaking may appear, it was not alto- 
gether without success. Solomon, king of Hungary, was 
at that time dethroned by his cousin Geysa, and fled to 
Henry for protection, renewing his homage to the latter 
as head of the empire. Gregory, who favoured the cause 
of the usurper, exclaimed against this act of submission, 
and said in a letter to Solomon, " You ought to know, 
that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the Roman 
church ; and learn, that you will incur the indignation of 
the holy see, ifyou do not acknowledge that you hold 
your dominions of the pope, and not of the emperor." 
This presumptuous declaration, and the neglect with 
which it was treated, brought the quarrel between the 
empire and the church to a crisis: it was directed to 
Solomon but intended for Henry. 

Hitherto the princes of Christendom had enjoyed the 
right of nominating bishops and abbots, and of giving 
them investiture by the ring and crosier. The popes, on 
their part, had been accustomed to send legates to the 
emperors to entreat their assistance, to obtain their con- 
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finuationy or to desire them to come and receive papal 
sanction. Gregory how resolving to push the claim of 
investitures, sent two of his legates to summon Henrj to 
appear before him as a delinquent, because he still con- 
l&ued to bestow investitures, notwithstanding the papal 
decree to the contrary ; adding, that if he failed to yield 
obedience to the church, he must expect to be excom- 
municated and dethroned: 

This arrogant message, from one whom he regarded as 
his vassal, greatly jijrovbked Henry, wHo abruptly dismis- 
sed the legates, ahdlbst no time iii convoking an assem- 
bly of princes and dignified ecclesiastics at Wormis ; 
wherie, after mature deliberation, they came to this con- 
elusion, that Gregoiy having usurped the chair of St. 
Peter, by indirect means, infected the church of God 
with many" novelties and abuses, and deviated from his 
duty' to his sovereign in several instances, the enaperor, by 
the suprietne authority derived from his predecessors,' 
ought^ to divest him of his dignity, and appoint a succes- 
sor. Henry, consequently^ sent an ambassador to Ronpie,' 
with a fdrinal deprivation of Gregory ; who^ m his turn^ 
c^onvokfed' a council, at which were present one hundred 
and ten bishops, who unanimously agreed that the pope 
liad jjist cause to depose Henry, to annul the oath of al- 
legiance which the princes and states had taken in His' 
fBVOlur, and to prohibit them from holding any cofresi)qn-_ 
dence wilii him on pain of ex'cpmmunicaiioh. And this 
^ecrable sentence was immediately fulminated against' 
tU6 eniii^rbr and his' adherents. '^ In the name of AI* 
nn^Kty 6bd,' an'fl by your authority," said UlfegofyJ ad- 
dressing the menibers of the council, " I prohibit Ttexixy' 
irbm govemng the Teutonic kingdom and Italy. I ' re* 
lease' airClmstidtis from their oath of allegiance to him;' 
and I strictly forbid all persons to serve or attend him as 
king.*' 

Vol. I. S E 
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This is the first instance of a pope presuming lo de- 
prive a sovereign of his crown 5 but unhappily it was too 
flattering to ecclesiastical pride to be the last. No pre- 
ceding prelate had hitherto dared to use such imperious 
language as Gregory; for though Louis^ the son of 
Charles the Great, had been deposed by his bishops^ tliere 
was at least some colour for that step ; they condemned 
him in appearance^ only to do public penance. 

The circular letters written by Gregory breathe the 
same spirit as his sentence of deposition. In them he 
repeatedly asserts that " bishops are superior to kings, 
and made to judge them" — expressions equally aj*tful and 
presumptuous. His object is said to have been tliat of 
engaging in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to the 
pope as Vicar of Christ, all the potentates of the earth, 
and to establish at Rome an annual assembly of bishops, 
by whom the contests which from time to time might 
arise between kingdo^sis and sovereign states, were to be 
decided, the rights and pretensions of princes to be ex- 
amined, and the fate of nations and empires determined*''^ 

Gregory well knew what consequences would result 
from the thunders of the church. The bishops in Ger- 
many immediately came over to his party, and drew with 
them many of the nobles. The Saxons took the oppor- 
tunity of revolting : even the emperor's favourite Guelf, a 
nobleman to whom he had given the duchy of Bavaria, 
supported the mal-contents with tliat very power which 
he owed to his sovereign's bounty ; and the princes and 
prelates who had assisted in deposing Gregory, gave up 
their monarch to be tried by the pope, who was requested 
to come to Augsburgh for that purpose. 

To avoid the odium of this impending trial, Henry 
took the strange resolution of suddenly passing the Alps, 

* Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. cent« xi. part e. 
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acconfpanied only by a few domestics^ and of throwing 
himsdf at the feet of Gregory, in order to implore his ab- 
sbliitiieni. The pontiff was at that time on a visit to the 
countess or duchess Matilda, at Canosa, a fortress on the 
Appenines. At the gate of this mansion, the emperor 
presented himself as an hdmble penitent. He alone was 
admitted within the outer court, where, being stripped of 
his robes, and wrapped in sackcloth, he was compelled to 
remain three days, in the month of January (A. D. 1077) 
barefoot and fesdng, before he was permitted to kiss the 
feet of his holiness ! ! The indulgence was, however, at 
length granted him — he was permitted to throw himself 
at the feet of the haughty pontiff, who condescended to 
grant him absolution, after he had sworn obedience to 
the pope in all things, and promised to submit to his so- 
lemn decision at Augsburgh ; so that Henry reaped no- 
thing but disgrace and mortification from his joamey, while 
the pontiff, elate widi triumph, and now considering him- 
self as the lord and master of all the crowned heads in 
Christendom, said in several of bis letters, that ^ it 
was his duty to pull down die pride of kings*^ 

-Happily for Hemy, all sense of propriety and of eonv 
mon decency was not banished from the earths The primten 
of Italy were disgusted with die strange uceannnufAnAfm 
that had taken place between him and the (MfMr. Th/ry 
never could forgive the insolence #>f tfa#^ f^/rmer, wn tiyf 
abjecTt hnmilitT of die latter. B«t dMrir indigiMiti/m at 
Gregory's arrogance inerA^ohneei ihek dktestatf/jfi #>f 
their monarch's meatatem. We iOfM adrantaife //f fhk 
temper, and, by a diaage ^U/ttMtie WUherUf whkt^mn Uf d»« 
German empesor^s, ftmakA a %tum% party tn ItjtA^f wfn^ro 
abandoned by Ins oiwik snbj^nrti. AH fy/mMr^y ypfM np 
arms agaiinf tbe p»p^, wbil««; ^^¥K \^Jf/c9 wm fMhif*il( M 
Germany agaimc th«^ eca^etf^. Tln^ U^umf ha4 g^/'/^fffm 
to every art to pro«:we dM^ ^^letii^m ^ Mi^^cK^ tm^4M m 
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Germany, while Henry, on his part, left notfun|; imdope 
to persuade the people of Italy to choose another Pope. 
The Germans chose Rodolph, duke of Suabia, who i^ 
solemnly crowned at Mentz; and this gaye Qregpiy flQ[ 
opportunity of exercising all his finesse in order to ex|0|$ 
submission from Henry. IJe a^ected to be di8pl^i8^ 
that Rodolph was consecrated without his order. |Ie ^ 
deposed Henry, but it was still in his power to pardqa 
him — ^he therefore declared that he would acknowledge as 
emperor and king of Germany that claimant.who should 
be most submissive to the holy see. 

But Henry was not now to be duped. I^e chose rather 
to trust to the valour of his arms than to the generosity, 
of the pope, and therefore ma^rched his troops against his 
rival Rodolph, whom he defeated in several engagements. 
Gregory seeing no hoj^nes of submission, thundere4 out a 
second sentence of excommunication, in which, after de- 

,'\i: .■ ...will.' . ' ■ ■ • ■ • ' ••* ■• 

priving Henry of strength in comfyit^ and condemning him 
never to be victorious — ^he desires the world to take notice 
that it is in the Pope's power to take away empires, king- 
doms, principalities &.c. and to bestow them on whom he 
pleases. The whole concludes with the following extra- 
ordinary apostrophe to the apostles, Peter and Paul: 
'' Make all men sensible that, as you can bind and loose 
every thing in heaven, you can also upon earth, take 
from or give to, every one according to his deserts, em- 
pires, kingdoms, principalities. Let the kings and princes 
of the age instantly feel your power, that they may not 
dare to despise the orders of your church ; and let your 
justice be so speedily executed upon Henry, that nobody 
may doubt of his falling by your means and not by 
chance/** 

B ut the apostles were either deaf to the prayer of their 
pretended successor, or declined their co-operation with 

^ flaerfi Ecdes. History. 
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\t. Ifeiiry triumphed oyer his enemies. Rodolph bad 
\i& hand ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ battle which was fought with great 
fiijy near Hersburgb, ia Saxony, and, discouraged by the 
misfortune of their chief, his followe^rs gave way. Ro- 
dolph^ perceiving his end approaching, ordered the am- 
putated member to be brought him, and thus addressed 
his officejjrs. '* Behold the hand with which I took the 
oath of allegiimce to Henry — an oath which, at the in- 
stigation of Rome, I have violatecly in perfidiously aspir- 
ing to an honour that was not due to me." 

The affairs of Henry now revived apace. A new pope 
was elected who tpok the title of Clement HI. and the 
emperor, thus delivered from his formidable antagonist, 
soon dispersed the rest of his enemies in Germany, and 
proceeded to Italy, to settle the new pontiff in the papal 
chair. The gates of Rome being shut against him, he 
was compelled to attack the city in form. After a sieg^ 
of two years, it was taken by assault, and with difficulty 
saved firoip. piUage, but Gregory retired into the castle of 
St. Angelo from whence he hurled defiance, and fulmir 
nated his thunder against th^ conqueror. The ^iege of 
St. Angelo was now prose9^ted with vigour, but in tlie ab- 
sence of Henry, Gregory found means to esca.pe, ancj 
died soon after at Salerno. A. D.. 1085* His last word^ 
were, " I have loved justice and hated iniquity ; there- 
fore I die in exile."* 

But the troubles of Henry did not te^in^te with th^e 
life of Gregory. The pontiffs who succeeded, proved as, 
inimical to his peace and tranquillity as their predecessor 
had been. Urban II. contrived, in conjunction with the. 
countess Matilda, to seduce the emperor's son into a re- 
bellion against his father. This young prince, whose 
name was Conrad, assumed the title of king of Italy, 

* Life of Gr^orjr VIL by.Ditbmtr. 
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and succeeded so well in his usurpation, that the greater 
part of the cities of Italy and their nobles acknowledged 
him as their sovereign. The emperor, despairing of beiflg 
able to reduce him to obedience by arms, assembled the 
German princes, who put the delinquent to the ban of the 
empire,* and declared his brother Henry king of the Ro- 
mans. Two years afterwards, both Conrad and the pope 
"died — the latter being succeeded in the papal chair by 
Pascal II. (another Gregory) and the former by his 
younger brother Henry as king of Italy. 

The new pope was scarcely invested with office, ere he 
contrived to excite young Henry to rebel against his 
father. He called a council, to which he summoned the 
aged monarch ; and as the latter did hot obey the citation, 
he excommunicated him for the seisms which he had in- 
troduced into the church ; stimulating his son to rebfellion 
by alledging that he was bound to take upon himself the 
reins of government, as he could not acknowlege an ex- 
communicated king or father. In vain did the emperor 
use every paternal remonstrance to dissuade his son from 
proceeding to extremities; the breach became wider, and 
each prepared for the decision of the sword. But the 
son, dreading his father's military superiority, and confid- 
ing in his tenderness, had recourse to a stratagem as base 
as it was effectual. He threw himself unexpectedly at 
the emperor's feet, and implored pardon for his undutifal 
behaviour, which he attributed to the influence of evil 
counsellors. In consequence of this submission, he was 
taken into favour by his indulgent parent, who instantly 
dismissed his army. The ungrateful youth now revealed 
the perfidy that was i/l his heart ; he ordered his fatlier to 

* The word bun originally signified banner, afterwards edict, and 
lastly a declaration of outlawry, which was thus intimated. " We 
declare thy wife a widow, thy children orphans, and send thee, in the 
name of the devil, to the fonr comers of the earth." 
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be confined — assembled a diet of his own confederates, at 
which the pope's legate presided^ and repeated the sen- 
tence of excommunication against the emperor, whose 
dignilj was instantly transferred to his rebellious son. 

The archbishops of Mentz and Cologne were sent as 
deputies to the old emperor, to intimate his deposition 
and demand his regalia. Henry received this deputation 
with equal surprise and concern; and finding that the 
chief accusation against him was ^' the scandalous man- 
ner in which he had set bishopricks to sale/' he thus ad- 
dressed the audacious ecclesiastics : '^ If I have prosti- 
tuted the benefices of the church for hire, you yourselves 
are the most proper persons to convict me of that simony. 
Say then, I conjure you in the name of the eternal God ! 
what have I exacted, or what have I received, for having 
promoted you to the dignities that you now enjoy ?" They 
acknowledged that he was innocent, so far as regarded 
their preferments. "And yet," continued he, " the arch- 
bishoprics of Mentz and Cologne, being two of die best 
in my gift, I might have filled my coffers by exposing 
them to sale. I bestowed them, iiowever, upon you, out 
of free grace and favour, and ^ worthy return you make 
to my benevolence! Do not, I beseech you, become 
abettors of those who have lifted up their hands against 
their lord and master in defiance of faith, gratitude, and 
allegiance." 

As the unfeeling prelates, deaf to this pathetic address, 
insisted on his compliance with the object of their mis- 
sion, Henry retired, and put on his regal ornaments ; then 
returning to the apartment he had left, and seating him- 
self on a chair of state, he renewed his remonstrance in 
these words ; " Here are the marks of that royalty with . 
which I was invested by God and the princes of the em- 
pire ; if you disregard the wrath of heaven, and the eter- 
nal reproach of mankind, so much as to lay violent hands . 
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on your so^ereigtf, ybti may sftrfp ite of tltem. I aMnot 
in a conditio^ to (fefentf myself." 

Regardless of tlrtse etpostalations, the two archbwliops 
snatched tlife crb\^ from hfe head, atiid dVAgging- MM 
from his ch&ir, ft)i*cibly pulled off his fobfe. White thus 
employed, Henry exclaimed, ** Gi'eat Grod! (tikt t&W 
ilowihg d6Wn his Venerable dieeks)' thon art tM God of 
vengeance, and wilt repay this outrage. I hbve sihhed, I 
Own, and merited such shame by the follies of my 
youth ; but thbii wilt not fail to punifeh those traitors for 
their violence, ingratitude and perjury.'* 

To such a degree of wretchedness was tHife pHiice after- 
wards reduced by the barbarity of his sbn^ that, destitute 
of the common liecessaries of life, he Untreated the bisKop 
of Spire, whom he had prdmoted to that see,'t6 grant tiim 
a canonry for his subsistence, representiilg that he wais ca- 
pable of pferforiiiing the office of " chariter or reader." 
Disappointed in that htinible request, hashed a ddodof 
tears, aiid turning to those who W^er^ pitesettt, said; with a 
deep sigh, ^' Hfy dear friends, at least hate pit^ Upattmy 
condition f for I am touched by the hand of tke Ldtd.** 

Yet in the midst of these did tresses, when every one 
thought his couragfe wasnitterly extinguished, and hia soul 
overwhelmed by despondence, Henry found means' to es- 
cape from custody and reached Ck>ldgfir, wli^e he wias 
recognized as lawful emperor. Repairing next tri the Ne- 
Aerlaiids, he found friends who raised a considerable 
body of men'tb assert his claims, aikt'fa6ilitate lus resto- 
ration; he also issued 'circular letters; calling- upon the 
princes of Christendom to interest themselves iti Uk ctanse. 
He even wrote^ to the pope, intimating that he was ibi- 
dined to an accommodation, provided it could be settled 
Without prejudice to hi^ cause. But befitMre anything' 
material could be exiecuted in his favour, Henry died at' 
Leige (Aug. 7. 1106) in the fifty-sixth year of hisage and' 
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the forty-ninth of his reign. He was a prince of great 
courage and excellent endowments both of body and 
mind. In his appearance there was an air of dignity 
which spoke the greatness of his soul. He possessed a 
natural fund of eloquence and vivacity, his temper was pla- 
cid and merciful, his kindness and benevolence extensive, 
and his life exhibited an admirable pattern of fortitude 
and resignation.* 



SECTION III. 

Sketch of the state of the Christian profession from the death 
of Claude of Turin to the times of Peter Waldo, 

A. D. 843— 1160. 

During the dark ages which succeeded the invasion 
of Europe by the barbarous natioi^s, when feudal anarchy 
distracted the civil governments, and a flood of supersti- 
tion had deluged the church, Christianity, banished from 
the seats of empire, and loathing the monkish abodes of 
indolence and vice, meekly retired into the sequestered 
vallies of Piedmont. Finding there a race of men unar- 
rayed in hostile armour, uncontaminated by the doctrines 
and commandments of an apostate church, unambitious 
in their temper, and simple in their manners, she preferred 
their society, and among them took up her abode. The 
turbulence of the times, which drave many from the more 
fertile plains of France and Italy in search of freedom and 
tranquillity, greatly augmented the population of this re- 
mote district ; and, in the ninth century, the doctrine of 
the kingdom of heaven had been held forth among them 

* RnsseVs Modem Earope, vol. i. part t. letter S3, and the anthont ttiere 
qaoted on this subject. « 

Vol. I. 3 F 
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with considerable clearness and ability by Claude> bishop 
tof Turin » 

Remote from the influence of noisy i>atties> and liltfe 
conversant with literatures we can scarcely expect lany 
notice of them, until their increase and prosperity excited 
the attention of ambition and avarice^ and oCCasic^fted it 
to ibe rumored in the neighbouring ecclesiatical stat^^ that 
a numerous people occupied the southern vallres of Ac 
Alps, whose faith and practice differed from those of the 
Romish church ; who paid no tythes, offered no mass, 
worshipped no saints, nor had recourse to any of the pre- 
scribed means for redeeming their souls from purgatory. 

The archbishops of Turin, Milan, and other cities 
beard this report with anxiety, and the necessary m^isures 
were accordingly adopted for ascertaining its truth or 
falsehood, the former turning out to be the result, and find- 
ing that these people were ifroi to be controlled by the 
authonty and denunciations of the church of Rome^ the 
aid of the civil power was demanded. The princes iand 
nobles of the adjacent countries at first refused to disturb 
them; they had beheld with pleasure their simple manners, 
their uprightness and integrity, their readiness to oblige, 
and their fidelity in the discharge of all the duties of civil 
and social life. The clamour of the Romish clergy^ how- 
ever, ultimately prevailed, and the civil power was armed 
against the peaceable and inoffensive inhabitants of the 
vallies. Scaffolds were erected and fires kindled at Turin 
and other cities around them. The fortitude and confi- 
dence of the martyrs, however, increased as their faith 
and constancy were tried. "Favor me," said Catalan 
Girard^ who was one of their number, as he sat upon the 
funeral pile at Reuel — ^'^ favor me with those two flint 
stones,'' which he sa\$:<.near him. Being handed to him, 

* See chap iv. sect. i. p. 288—297. and L'Hist.Geiierale des Ef^ises Vaad. 
par. Gil«8 Juan Leger, di. 20* 21. 2S. 28. Rankiu^s Hist France, yoL 5. 
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he added as he threw them to the ground, '^ Sooner shall I 
eat these stones, than you shall be able by persecution to 
destroy the religion for which I die."* 

Multitudes^ however, fled like innocent and defenceless 
3he^p from these devouring wolves. They crossed the 
Alps ; and travelled in every direction as Providence and 
(the prospect of safety conducted them, into Germany, 
England, France, Italy, and other countries. There they 
trimmed their lamps and shone with new lustre. Their 
worth every where drew attention, and their doctrine form- 
ed increasing circles around them. The storm which threat- 
ened their destruction, only scattered them ds the precious 
seeds of the future glorious reformation of the Christian 
church.t In the present section, we shall endeavour to 
mark their dispersions into different countries, and the 
treatment they met with during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, prior to the appearance of Peter Waldo of 
Lyons. Dur materials of information are scanty, and 
even those we must be conten|; to receive chiefly from 
their implacable enemies ; but by a little patient re- 
searqh, and the aid of a discriminating judgment in se* 
lecting the pifobable from the fictitious, we shall be fur- 
nished with so^e interesting information relative to this 
obscure portion of their history. 

Before we proceed, it may be proper to remark, that 
about the middle of j^he eleventh century^ and during the 
pontificate of Pope Leo IX. (A. D. 1050) rose up QfiREN- 
GARius, a person of great learning and talents, whQ denied 
the doctrine oi the real presencey as it was then commonly 
termed; and by writing against it, called forth all the learn^ 
ed of the church of Itom^e to defend the doctrine of tran* 
substantiation. Bere^garius, was a native of France, edu- 
ated under Fulbert, bishop of Chartras, a very learned 

* Perrin's History of the VaudoM^ part ii. b, iU ch. 4. 
i Dr. Raukiii*8 Historjf of France, yoL iii. p« f93^19ii. 
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man; and taking orders in the churchy became deacon c( 
St. Maurice, and ultimately archbishop of Angers, in the 
province of Anjou. He was also.principal of the academy 
of Tours. The prevalent sentiment of his day relative to 
the eucharist was, that the bread was the identical body, 
<ind the wine the very blood of Christ — ^not only figurative* 
ly, but substantially and properly. Berengarius, on tbe 
contrary, insisted that the body of Christ is only in the 
heavens ; and that the elements of bread and wine are 
merely the symbols of his body and blood. Several erf the 
bishops wrote against him, mpst bitterly complaining of 
his heresy ; but not feeling the force of their argum^its, 
Berengarius remained unmoved ; and defended his opinions 
with the utmost pertinacity. He wrote a letter on the sub- 
ject to Lanfrank, who was at that time at the head of the 
convent of St. Stephens at Ca^n in Normandy, and called 
from thepce by William the Conqueror to ^be Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which beirvg opened while the latter was 
fron\ home, was officiously transmitted by the conyenC ta 
Pope Leo, Xh^ Pontiff, shocked at its heretical contents, 
summoned a council at Vercelli, at which Berengarius was 
commanded to be present. His friends, however, advised 
him against going, and he consequently sept two persons 
to attend the council, and answer in his behalf. Lanfrank 
also was present atnd pleaded for Berengarius, but the 
latter was condemned, the two persons who appeared for 
him imprisoned, and Lanfrank commanded by the Pope to^ 
draw up a refutation of the heresy of Berengarius on pain 
of being himself reputed a heretic ; with which injunction 
he thought it prudent to comply. This example was fol-* 
lowed also by the council of Paris, summoned the very same 
year by Henry L in which Berengarius and his nume- 
rous dlierents, were threatened with all sorts of evils botli 
spritual and temporal — evils which were in part executed 
against the heretical^ prelate, for the monarch deprived 
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him of all his revenues. But neither threatenings nor fines, 
nor the deerees of Synods, could shake the firmness of his 
mind, or oblige him to retract his sentiments. la the mean 
while, the opinions of Berengarius were every where 
spreading rapidly, insomuch that if we may credit co- 
temporary writers, " his doctrine had corrupted all the 
English, Italian, and French nations.'^ Th nanus adds, 
that ^* in Germany were many of the same doctrine, and 
that Bruno, bishop of Treves, banished them all out of his 
diocese, sparing only their blood." During the remainder 
of the life of Leo IX. Berengarius and his friends enjoyed 
a temporary respite, but no sooner had Victor II. suc- 
ceeded to the pontifical chair, than the flame of religious 
discord was rekindled, and a council was assembled at 
Tours, in 1055, to e^^amine anew the doctrine of Beren- 
garius. At this council the famous Hildebrand, who was 
afterwards created Pope Gregory VII, appeared in the 
character of legate, and opposed the new doctrine with 
the utmoM; vehemence. Berengarius was also present at 
this assembly, and overawed, by threats rather than con- 
vinced by argument, he professed to abandon his opinions, 
solemnly abjured them in the presence of the council, and 
made his peace with the church. In this, however, he ap- 
pears to have been insincere, for soon after this period, he 
taught anew, though with more circumspection, the opi* 
nions he had formerly professed. The account of his per- 
fidy reaching Rome, he was summoned to attend a council 
which was convened there in 1059, and on this occasion, so 
terrified was Berengarius, that he declared his readiness to 
embrace and adhere to the doctrines which that venerable 
assembly should think proper to impose upon him. A con- 
fession of faith was accordingly drawn up, which he pub- 
licly signed and ratified by an oath. In that confession 
the following -declaration was contained, — that the bread 
find wine after consecration were not only a $acrament, but 
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also the real body and blood of Jesus Christ ; and that 
this body and blood were handled by the priests, and con- 
sumed by the faitlifuly not sacramentally, but in reality 
and truth, as other sensible objects are. This doctrine was 
so monstrously absurd ; it was such an impudent insult 
upon common sense and the very first principles of reason, 
that it is impossible it should impose upon the acute mind 
of Berengarius for a moment, nor could it possibly be- 
come the object of his serious belief, and his conduct, al« 
most immediately aftef, proved that his profession of it 
was an odious act of dissimulation ; for no sooner was he 
returned into France, than he expressed the utmost detestii- 
tion and abhorrence of the doctrines he had been obliged 
to profess at Rome, solemnly abjured theiOv in his discourse 
and writings; and returned zealously to the profession and. 
defence of his former real opinion. 

The controversy, however, was still prolonged diiriog 
many years, and a multitude of writings oh both sides 
of the question, were continually issiiingV and the iPol- 
lowers of Berengarius every where encfeastog. His ad- 
versaries now had recourse to the seducing influence 
of scrft and friendly expostulation to engage him to dissem- 
ble anew ; or, in other words, to return from his pretended 
apostacy ; but these proved ineffectual* At length, Gre- 
gory VIL was raised to the papal chair, a man who^ ea- 
terprising spirit no difficulties nor oppOsitjph could dis- 
courage. This prelate, resolving to put an end to this 
wide spreading controversy, ^ent ari ordef tb' Berengarius 
to repair to Rome in the year 1078. Gregoty had a high 
esteem for the latter, and though to silietice the clamours 
of the multitude he fomid it necessary to oppose Him,W 
did it with all possible mildness. He permitted Bereii- 
garius to draw up a new confession of Kis faith, and to 
renounce that which he had formerly, sworn to abide 
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iThis ttew confession not proving satisfactory to his en- 
raged adversaries^ though Gregory himself approved it, a 
Wsco^A Wlw drawn up, which was indeed less vagae and 
equiv0cal| but then it contained all the quintessence of ab- 
surdity which chaiiaicteriEed the original one ; for he now 
pttofe^sed to believe that ** the bread and wine were, by the 
mysterious influences of the holy prayer, and the words of 
Christy substantially changed into the true, proper and vi- 
vifying body and blood of Christ." No sooner had he 
made this strange declaration than the pope loaded him 
with caresses and sent him back to France, graced with 
the most honourable testimonies of his liberality and 
friendsMp^ Solemn however as the declaration had been 
at fttdiae, Berengarius had no sooner returned to his resi- 
dence than he beg^n to compose an elaborate refutation 
of his last confessiidVi which excited afresh the flames of 
theological ootttroversy. Berengarius, however, amidst 
the dainoun of his enraged adversaries, from this time ob- 
served a profound silence. Disgusted with a controversy 
in which the first principles of reason were so impudently 
hisnlted., ^and exhiausted by an f)pposition which he was 
nobble to overe(Hne> he abandoned all his worldly con- 
cerns and retit^ed into isolitnde, to pass the remainder of 
his days in fasting, pmyer, and the exercise of piety. In 
Ae yeai 10S8 dearth pult a period to the affliction which he 
snfiered in his retirement, occasioned by a bitter reflection 
upon the dissimulation be had been guilty of at Rome ; 
leavuiig behind him, in the rn^inds of the people, a deep 
impression of his extracnrdinary sanctity, and his follow- 
ers were as numferous as his fame was illustrious."* This 
controversy was too remari^able to be wholly passed over 
in this place, but having said thus much of it, I now pass 
on to a more|>Iea8ing and profitable subject. 

* Mosheiiii,vol ii. Cent, xi. part ^, 
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, A little before the year 1 140, Evervinus of Stainfield, in 
the diocese of Cologne, in Germany, addressed a letter to 
the celebrated Saint Bernard, concerning certain heretics 
in his neighbourhood. This letter has been preserved by 
Mabillon, and the learned Dr. Allix has furnished us with 
a translation of it in his Remaiks on the Antient Churches 
of Piedmont, p. 140. A few extracts from it will enable 
US to form some judgment concerning this class of men* 
Evervinus was much perplexed in his mind about them ; 
wd to obtain a solution of his doubts, he wrote as follows^ 
to the renowned Bernard, whose word, at that time, wm 
as law throughout Christendom. 

" There have lately been some heretics discovered a- 
mong us near Cologne, of whom some have with gi^tisfac- 
tion returned again to the church. One that Was a bishop 
among them and his companions, openly opposed us in 
the assembly of the clergy and laity, the lord archbishop 
himself being present, with many of the nobility, main- 
taining their heresy from the words of Christ and his 
apostles. But finding that they made no impression, they 
desired that a day might be fixed, upon which they might 
bring along with them men skilful in their faith, promising 
to return to the church, provided their teachers were unap 
ble to answer their opponents ; but that otherwise they 
would rather die than depart from their judgment. Upon 
. this declaration, having been admonished to repent forthree 
days, they were seized by the people in thein excess of zedf 
and burnt to death ; and, what is most astonishing, they 
came to the stake, and endured the torment of the flame», 
not only with patience, but even with joy. In this case, 
O holy father, were I present with you, I should be glad 
to ask you, how these members of Satan could persist in 
their heresy with such constancy and courage as is rarely 
to be found mnong the most religious in the faith of 
Christ. 
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• " Their heresy is this : — ^They say that the church is on- 
ly among themselves^ because they alone follow the ways 
of Christ, and imitate the apostles, not seddng secular 
gains, possessing no property, following the pattern of 
Christ, who was himself perfectly poor, nor permitted his 
disciples to possess any thing.* Whereas ye, say they to 
tis, join house to house and field to field, seeking the things 
rf this world, — ^yea, even your monks and regular canons 
possess all these things — describing themselves as the poor 
of Christ's flock, who have no certain abode, fleeing from 
one city to another, Kke sheep in the midst of wolves — 
enduring persecution with the apostles and martyrs; 
though strict in their manner of life, abstemious, laborious, 
devout and holy, and seeking only what is needful for 
bodily sustenance, living as men who are not of the world. 
But you, say they, lovers of the world, have peace with 
the world because ye are of it. False apostles, who adul- 
terate the word of God, seeking their own things, have 
misled you and your ancestors. Whereas we and our fa- 
thers having been bom and brought up in the apostolic 
doctrine, have continued in the grace of Christ, and shall 
continue so to the end: ' By their fruits ye shall know 
them,' saith Christ; and our fruits are the footsteps of 
Christ. The apostolic dignity, say they, is corrupted by 
engaging itself in seculiur affairs, while it sits in the chair 
of Peter. They do not hold the baptism of infants, al- 
leging that passage of the gospel, *' He that beUeveth 
and is baptized shall be saved." They place no confi- 
dence in the intercession of saints ; and all things ob- 
served in the church which have not been established by 
Christ himself or his apostles, they call superstitious. 
They do not admit of any purgatory fire after death, 
contending that the souls, as soon as they depart out of 

* We shall see reason hereafter to believe that in thU particular Ever* 
vinos misrepresented them* 

Vol. I. 3 G 
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the bodies^ do enter into rest or punishment, proving it 
from that 'passage of Solomon, " Which way soever the 
tree falls, whether to the south or to the north, there it, 
lies," by which means they make void all the prayers and 
oblations of believers, for the deceased. 

'* We therefore beseech you, holy father, to employ, 
your care and watchfulness against these manifold mis- 
chiefs ; and that you would be pleased to direct your pen 
against these wild beasts of the reeds, not thinking it suf- 
i^cient to answer us that the tower of David, to which we 
may betake ourselves for refuge, is sufficiently fortified 
with bulwarks, that a thousand bucklers hang on the 
walls of it, all shields of mighty men. For we desire, 
father, for the sake of us simple ones, and that are slow of 
understanding, you would be pleased by your study, to 
gather all these arms into one place, that they may be 
the more readily found, and more powerful to resist these 
monsters, I must inform you also, that those of then^ 
who haye returned to our church, tell us, that they had 
great numbers of their persuasion scattered almost every 
where, ojid that amongst them roere many of our clergy and 
monks. And as for those who were burnt, they, in the 
defence they made for themselves, told us, that this heresy 
bad been concealed from the time of the martyrs — and 
that it had existed in Greece and other countries." 

The letter of Evervinus had all the effect upon Bernard 
that he could desire. The mighty champion immediately 
prepared himself for the combat. He was then pub: 
lishing a set of sermons on the Canticles, and in the 65th 
and 66th of them he enters the lists most vehemently with 
these heretics. He is extremely offended with them for 
deriding the Catholics because they baptized infants, and 
prayed for the dead, and asserted purgatory — condenms 
their scrupulous refusal to swear at all, which, according 
to him, was que of their peculiarities — upbraids them 
with their secrecy in the observance of their religious rites^ 
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not considering the necessity which persecution imposed 
apoH them ^finda fault with a practice among them of 
dwelling with women in the same house without being 
married to them^ by which we are no doubt to understand, 
that they did not think it necessary to solemnize their 
marriages according to the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome, though he expresses himself as knowing very little 
of the manners of the sect ; and from the numberless ru- 
mours propagated against them, he suspects them of 
hypocrisy. Yet his testimony in favour of their general 
conduct seems to overbalance all his invectives. " If/* 
says he, " you ask them of their faith, nothing can be 
more Christian ; if you observe their conversation, nothing 
can be more blameless, and what they speak, they prove 
by deeds. You may see a man, for the testimony of his 
faith, frequent the church, honour the elders, offer his 
gift, make his confession, receive the sacrament. What 
more like a Christian i As to life and manners, he cir- 
cumvents no man, over-reaches no man, and does vio- 
lence to no man. He fasts much, and eats not the bread 
of idleness, but works with his hands for his support. 
The whole body, indeed, kre rustic and illiterate, and all 
whom I have known of this sect are very ignorant.'* 
Suclk was the testimony of the great Saint Bernard in 
their behall'.* 

* Dr. Haweifl lofes all patience with hb brother Miliier, fbr attempting 
to iotredoce the great Bernard into the calendar of saints. ^ I am as* 
tomshed,*8ayshe,^^at his attempt to enrol Bernard in his catalogue of 
erangeiical religion. Semt added to snch a name would imjpions. How- 
eyer orthodox some of his sentiments may be, can false miracles, lying pro* 
phecies, bloody persecutions of the tUtltfnl, and aervitude to the papacy 
«id her dominion, constitnte a saint of the first water ? A protestant diving 
d i sgr a ces his page by these commendations, and renders even the truths 
whicfa he supports and contends for as erangeHcal, suspicions. Impartial 
Hiii.yrtA.iA. p. iSO. In aU this I fully agree with Dr. Haweis ; but then 
It fimishes mc with a powerful plea agahut his own eonnstcncy, who hm 
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We have some additional information concerning these 
people, given us hy Egbert, a monk, and afterwards ab- 
bot of Schonauge, who tells us that he had often disputed 
with these heretics, and that he had learned still more of 
their opinions from those who had, through the force of 
torments and the threat of being burned, renounced their 
communion. He says " they are commonly called Cathari, 
\JPur%tans\ a sort of people very pernicious to the catholic 
faith, which, like moths, they corrupt and destroy/' He 
adds, that they were divided into several sects, and wiaiw- 
tained their opinions by the authority of scripture. He takes 
particular notice of their denying the utility of baptism 
to infants, which, say they, through their incapacity, avails 
nothing to their salvation ; insisting that baptism ought to 

no scrapie to enrol in his catalogue the names of Anthanasins and Augas- 
tine — men equally renowned for their lust of power, thsir persecuting prin- 
ciples, their false miracles, their lying prophecies, and abject servitude to 
the prevailing corruption of their respective times. 

To tlic character of Bernard, however, let us not be unjust. He was 
not a blind and slavish supporter of the court of Rome, even in those days. 
On the contrary, he used the greatest freedom of speech in lasting the 
vices of the clergy of his time, and made himself extremely obnoxious to 
tliem by his free remonstrances. " Who at the outset,'* says he, \rheQ the 
order of monks began, '' would ever have imagined that monks would be« 
come so wicked as they since have ? Oh, how unlike are we to those in 
the days of Anthony? Did Macarius live in suchamabner? Did Basil 
teach so ? Did Anthony ordain so ? Did the fathers in Egypt carry them* 
selves so ? How is the light of the world become darkness ? How is the salt 
of the earth become unsavory ? I am a liar," says he, " if I have not seen 
an abbott having above sixty horses in his train ! When ye saw them 
riding, ye might say, ' These are not fathers of monasteries, but (ords of 
castles — not shepherds of souls, but princes of provinces !' — O, vanity of 
vanities ! the walls of churches are glorious, while the poor are starving/* 
Even the popes themselves were not spared by Bernard. He wrote to 
Engenins and to Innocent the Second, imputing to them the blame of all 
the wickedness in the church, — though he approved of its constitution, and 
defended all its rites and ceremonies. This inconsistent conduct gave rise 
to a saying which passed into a proverb* and was common for centuries 
after, viz, Bernardus non vidit omnia— Bernard does not see every thing* 
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be deferred till they come to years of discretion, and that 
even then those only should be baptized who make a per- 
sonal profession of faith, and desire it.* "They are arm- 
ed," says he, "with the words of the holy scripture which 
inaay way seem to favour their sentiments, and with those 
they know how to defend their errors, and to oppose the 
catholic troth ; though in reality they are wholly ignorant 
of the true meatiing couched in those words, and which 
cannot be discovered without great judgment. They are 
increased to great multitudes throughout all countries, to 
the great danger of the church — for their words eat like a 
canker, and like a flying leprosy, runs every way, infect- 
ing the precious members of Christ. These in our Ger- 
many wc call Cathari ; inFlanders they call them Piphles ; 
in French, Tisserands, from the art of weaving, because 
numbers of fliem are of that occupation. "f 

Thus, by comparing together these several fragments 
of information, we may acquire some distinct notion of 
these Cathari. They were a plain, unassuming, harmless, 
and industrious race of Christians, patiently bearing the 
cross after Christ, and both in their doctrine and manners 
condemning the whole system of idolatry and superstition 
which reigned in the church of Rome, placing true religion 
in the faith, hope, and obedience of the gospel, maintain- 
ing a supreme regard to the authority of God, in his word, 
and regulating their sentiments and practices by that 
divine standard. Even in the twelfth centurv their num- 
bers abounded in the neighbourhood of Cologne, inFlan- 
ders, the south of France, Savoy, and Milan. " They were 
increased," says Egbert, "to great multitudes, through- 
out ALL COUNTRIES," and although they seem not to 
have attracted attention in any remarkable degree pre- 

* See his Sermon against the Cathari ia Bib. Pat. torn. ii. p. 99, tOi* 
Danver'n Hist Bapt. p, 249. 
f Dt, Allix's Remarks, p, l5P. 
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vious to this period^ yet, as it is obvious tbej could not 
have sprung up in a day, it is not an unfair infer^ice that 
they must have long existed as a people wholly distinct 
from the catholic church, though, amidst the political 
squabbles of the clergy, [it was their good fortune to be 
almost entirely overlooked. 

The same Egbert, speaking of them, s^ys, '^ Concerning 
the souls of the dead, they hold this opinion, that at the 
very instant of their departure out of the body, they go to 
eternal bliss or endless misery, for they do not admit the 
belief of the universal church, that there are some purgsr 
tory punishments, with which the souls of some of the 
elect are tried for a time, on account of those sins from 
which they have not been purified by a plenary satisfac- 
tion in this life. On which account they think it super- 
fluous and vain to give alms for the dead and celebrate 
masses ; and they scoff at our ringing of bells, which, 
nevertheless, for pious reasons, are used in our churches, 
to give others warning that they may pray for the dead, 
and to put them in mind of their own death. As for 
masses, they altogether despise them, regarding them as 
of no value, for they maintain that the sacerdotal order 
has entirely ceased in the church of Rome and all other 
catholic churches, and that true priests aie only to be 
found in their sect.*** 

Throughout the whole of the twelfth century, these 
people were exposed to severe persecution. The zeal of 
Galdinus, archbishop of Milan, was roused against them 
to such a pitch, that, after making them the objects of 
unrelenting persecution, during a period of eight or nine 
years, he, at length, fell a martyr to his own zeal, dying 
in the year 1 173, in consequence of an illness contracted 
through the excess of his vehemence in preaching against 
them. 

* Sermon i. p. 8S9, in Bib. pp. Colon. ed« quoted b> Dr. AUix, p. 152. 
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Towards the middle of the twelfth century^ a small 
society of these Puritans, as they were called by some, 
or Waldenses, as they are termed by others^ or Paulicians, 
as they are denominated by our old monkish historian^ 
William of Neuburg, made their appearance in England. 
This latter writer speaking of them, says, ^' they came 
origioally from Gascoyne, where, being as numerous as the 
sand of the sea^ they sorely infested both France, Italy, 
Spain, and England/' The following is the account given 
by Dr. Henry, in his history of Great Britain, vol. viii. 
p. 3S8« oct. ed. of this emigrating party which, in sub- 
stance, corresponds with what is said of them by Rapin, 
Collier, Lyttleton, and other of our writers. 

*^ A company, consisting of about thirty men and 
women, who spoke the German language, appeared in 
England at this time (I159)i and soon attracted the atten- 
tion of government by the singularity of their religious 
practices and opinions. It is indeed very difficult to 
discover with certainty what their opinions were, because 
they are recorded only by our monkish historians, who 
speak of them with much asperity. They were appre- 
hended and brought before a council of the clergy at 
Oxford. Being interrogated about their religion, their 
teacher, named Gerard, a man of learning, answered iu 
their name, that they were Christians, and believed the 
doctrines of the apostles. Upon a more particular in- 
qairy, it was found that they denied several of the re- 
ceived doctrines of the church, such as purgatory, prayers 
for the dead, and the invocation of saints ; and refusing 
to abandon these damnable heresies, as they were called, 
they were condemned as incorrigible heretics, and de« 
livered to the secular arm to be punished. The king 
(Heniy II) at the instigation of the clergy, commanded 
them to be branded with a red hot iron on the forehead^ 
to be whipped through the streets of Oxford^ and, having 
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their clothes cut short by their girdles, to be turned into 
the open fields, all persons being forbidden to afford 
them any shelter or relief under the severest penalties. 
This cruel sentence was executed in its utmost rigour; 
and, it being the depth of winter, all these unhappy per- 
sons perished with cold and hunger. These seem to have 
been the first who sufiered death in Britain, for the vague 
and variable crime of heresy, and it would have been 
much to the honour of the country if they had been the 
last," 

There is an account of the punishing of these Wal- 
denses, in the AncHiBOLOGiA, vol. ix. p. 292 — ^305, writ- 
ten by the Rev. Mr. Denne, of Wilmington ; from which 
1 shall here give a short extract by way of supplement to 
the preceding narrative. "These persons," says he, 
"having been believers of the essential doctrines of Chris- 

•m. 

tianity, (as is. admitted by the bishops) and, as it may be 
inferred from the silence of the historian, that these. sec- 
taries were in their manners inoffensive, nothing but the 
evil spirit of persecution could have prompted their judges 
to deliver them up to the civil magistrate. It was the 
more culpable in the prelates, because there was so little 
ground for an alarm of their propagating with success 
their peculiar tenets. For though they seem to have re- 
sided for some time in England, they only converted one 
woman of inferior rank, and she was so slightly attached 
to them, that she was soon prevailed on to recant and 
forsake their society. And as they were not disturbers of 
tlie public peace, it is somewhat strange that the king, 
whose disposition was humane, should think those people 
merited branding and exile. But it was during the con- 
test between Henry and Becket in support of the just 
rights of the crown that this occurrence happened; and 
his hard usage of these foreigners has been attributed to 
an unwillmgness of affording a pretext to the pope and 
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his adherents to charge them with profaneness, or an in« 
ajttention to the cause of religion. By the council of 
Tours, held in 1 163, princes were exhorted and directed 
to imprison all heretics within their dominions, and to 
confiscate their effects. Of this injunction Henry could 
Qot be ignorant, and he might be actuated by it to treat 
the delinquents with more rigour than he otherwise WQuld 
have done.'' Mr. Denne has fixed the sitting of the 
council at Oxford in the year 1 166. 

But the Cnthari, or Puritans, were not the only seel 
which, during the twelfth century, appeared in opposition 
to the superstition of the church of Rom^. About the 
year 1110, in the south of France, in the provinces c^ 
Languedoc and Provence, appe^ed Peter de Bruys, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of heaven, and ex- 
erting the most laudable efforts to reform the abuses and 
remove the superstitions which disfigured the beautiful 
simplicity of the gospel worship. His labours were 
crowned with abundant success. He converted a great 
number of disciples to the faith of Christ, and after a 
most indefatigable ministry of twesnty years oontinuance^ 
he was burnt at St. Giles's, a city of X«anguedoc in France^ 
in the year 1130, by an enraged populace, instigated by 
die clergy, who apprehended their traffic to be in danger 
from this new and intrepid reformer. His followers were 
called Petrobrusians ; but of his doctrinal j^entiments the 
following are those alone which we can be sure of at this 
xemote period — ^That the ordinitnce of baptism was to be 
administered only to adults— that it was a piece of idle 
superstition to build and dedicate churches to the service 
of God, who in worsh^> has a peculiar respect to the^ 
state of the heart, and who cannot be worshipped with 
temples made by hands-^Hhat crucifixes were objects of 
superstition, and ought to be destroyed — that in the 
Lord's supper the real hody and bipod of Christ were not 

Vol. I. 3 H 
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exhibited^ but only represented in the way of symbol or 
figure — and lastly, that the oblations, prayers, and gool 
works of the living, could in no respect be beneficial to 
the dead.* 

A few years after the death of Peter Bruys, rose up an 
Italian by birth, of the name of Henry, said to have been 
his disciple, and who was the founder of a sect called tbe 
Henricians. He had been both a monk and a hermit; 
but having received the knowledge of the truth, he la- 
boured to reform the superstitions of the times. Quitting 
Lausanne, a city of Switzerland, he travelled to Mans, and 
being banished from thence, removed successively to 
Poictiers, Bourdeaux, and other cities in France; and at 
length, in the year 1147, to Toulouse, preaching the 
gospel in all those places with the greatest acceptance, 
and declaiming with vehemence and fervour against die 
vices of the cler^, and the superstitions introduced by 
them into the Christian church. At Toulouse he was 
warmly opposed by the great St. Bernard, that luminary 
of the Catholic church, who, though he wrote against 
him with great bitterness, is nevertheless constrained to 
admit that Henry was a learned man, and greatly re- 
spected by his numerous followers. The latter, however, 
to avoid his fury, was compelled to save himself by flight. 
He was nevertheless, seized in his retreat, and carried be- 
fore Pope Eugenius HI, who assembled a council at 
Rheims, in which he presided in person, and having re- 
ceived a number of accusations against Henry, committed 
him in the year 1 158 to a close prison, in which he shortly 
ended his days. His doctrinal sentiments have not been 
handed down to us in a manner so full and explicit as 
could be wished. "All wc know is, that he rejected 
infant baptism; censured with severity the corrupt and 

* iMo8heim's Church History, Toh iii. cent. xii. part 3. ch. v. and the 
authors there referred to. 
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licentious manners of the clergy ; treated the festivals 
and ceremonies of the Catholic church with the utmost 
contempt ; and held private assemblies^ in which he ex- 
plaiQyed aad inculcated his peculiar sentiments."* 

J feel some hesitation ijn adding to the list of reformers 
who arose during this benighted period, the name of Ar- 
nold of Brescia, because Mosheim and other writers have 
described him as a man of a turbulent and impetuous 
spirit; and, though he is universally allowed to have been 
possessed of extensive erudition, and remarkable for the 
austerity of his manners, he is represented by those writers 
as not confining himself to the apostolic weapons of the 
Christian warfare. Yet, the spirit of candour and fairness 
- would seem to require that allowance should be made for 
those exaggerations which the malignity of his enraged 
adversaries prompted them to vent against him. There 
are few things more difficult than to combine the lemter 
in mode, with the fortiter in re, and gentleness seems al- 
most incompatible withthe zeal of a reformer. I shall, 
however, adduce a few impartial testimonies to the cha- 
racter of Arnold, and leave the reader to his own reflec- 
lioDS on them. The following account of liim is given in 
a recent piublication of great merit. 

Arnold, at an early period of life travelled into France, 
and became the disciple of the celebrated Abelard. Hav- 
ing imbibed some of the heretical sentiments, and a por- 
tion of that freedom of thought, which distinguished his 
master, he returned to Italy, and in the habit of a monk, 
began to propagate his opinions in the streets of Brescia. 
The zeal of this daring reformer was at first directed 
against the wealth and luxury of the Romish clergy. In- 
. ^sting that the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, 
tie maintained that the temporal, power of the church was 

* Mosheim, vol. iii. ceett xii. part ii« ^« y« 
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guilty city, and from Christmas to Easter deprived it of 
the privilege of religious worship. This bold and saga* 
cious contrivance gave a sudden turn to the minds of tbe 
people. Arnold and his followers were banished from the 
city, and fled for protection to the viscounts of Campania. 
His holiness, however, was not satisfied with restoring 
peace to his capital. A spirit of revenge burned within 
him, till he instigated Frederic Barbarossa to force Ar- 
nold from his asylum in Campapia. This intrepid re* 
former was immediately seized by Cardinal Gerard in 
1155, and was burned alive in the midst of a fickle 
people, who gazed with stupid indifference oq tbe ^- 
piring hero, who had fallen, in defence of their dearest 
rights, and whom they had formerly regarded with more 
than mortal veneration ; his ashes were thrown into tbe 
Tiber; but though no corporeal relic could be preserved 
to animate his followers, the efforts which he made in the 
cause of civil and religious freedom were cherished in tbe 
breasts of future patriots, and inspired those mighty at* 
tempts which have chained down and finally destroyed, 
the monster of superstition. 

It is impossible not to admire the genius and persever- 
ing intrepidity of Arnold. To distinguish truth from 
error in an age of darkness, and to detect tbe causes of 
spiritual corruption in the thickest atmosphere of igno- 
rance and superstition, evinced a mind of more than 
ordinary stretch. To adopt a plan for recovering the lost 
glory of his country, and fixing the limits of spiritual 
usurpation, demanded a degree of resolution which no 
opposition could controul. But to struggle against super* 
stition, entrenched in power, to plant the standard of 
rebellion in the very heart of her empire, and to keep 
possession of her capital for a number, of years, could 
scarcely have been expected from an individual who* had 
no power but that of his eloquence, and no assistance 
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but He derived from the justice of his cause. Yet such 
"Were the individual exertions of Arnold, which posterity 
will appreciate as one of the noblest legacies which for- 
mer ages have bequeathed. Every triumph that is gained 
over ecclesiastical power stretched beyond its just limits, 
iti whatever country it is sanctioned, and under whatever 
system of faith it is exercised, is the triumph of right 
reason over the worst passions of the heart. It is the 
greatest step which the human mind can take in its pro- 
gress to that knowledge and happiness to which the Al- 
mighty has destined it to aiTive.* 

** We may truly say,*' says Dr. Allix^ " that scarcely 
any man was ever so torn and defamed on account of his 
doctrine as was this Arnold of Brescia. Would we know 
the reason of this ? It was because with all his power he 
opposed the tyranny and usurpations which the popes be- 
gan to establish at Rome over the temporal jurisdiction 
of the emperors. He was the man, who by his counsel 
renewed the design of re-establishing the authority of the 
jsenate in Rome, and of obliging the pope not to meddle 
with any thing but what concerned the government of 
the church, without invading the temporal jurisdicton: — 
this was his crime, and this indeed is such an one as is 
unpardonable with the pope, if there be any such."t * 

" But there was a still more heinous thing laid to his 
charge, which was this : Prater hac de sacramento altarts 
et baptismo parvulorumf non sane dictur sensisse ! that is, 
" He was unsound in his judgment about the sacrament of 
the altar and infant baptism" — (in other words, he rejected 
the popish doctrine of transubstantiation and of the bap- 
tism of infants.) And this -alone wa^ sufHcient ground for 
his condemnation ; for as he set himself industriously to 
oppose the accumulating errors iu the church of Brescia, 

* Edinburgh Encydop. Art Arnoco. 
t AUw's Remarks, p. 169. 
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his native place, in which he was supported by Maifrb- 
BUB, the consul of that city, accusations against him were 
transmitted to Pope Innocent II, who immediately im* 
posed silence upon him, lest such pernicio^ doctrine 
should spread further. On this, Arnold retired from Itaiyr 
and settled at Zurich in the diocese of Constance, where 
he continued to disseminate his doctrine until the death 
of the pope, at which time he returned to Rome/' 

Otho Frisingensis, a catholic bishop, gives the following 
account of the death of this great man. '^ Being entered 
into the city [Rome] and finding it altogether in a seditious 
uproar against the pope, he was so far from following the 
advice of the wise man, not to add fuel to the fire, that he 
greatly increased it, proposing to the multitude the ex** 
amples of the ancient Romans, who, by the maturity of 
their senators' counsels, and the valour and integrity of 
their youth, made the world their own. He therefore ad* 
vised them to rebuild the capitol, to restore the dignity of 
the senate, and reform the order of knights. He main- 
tained that the civil government of the city did not be- 
long to the pope, who ought to confine himself to matters 
purely ecclesiastical. And so far did the mischief of this 
infectious doctrine prevail, that the mob pulled down se- 
veral of the houses of the nobility and cardinals, treating 
the latter with personal abuse, and even violence. He 
could not hope to escape long, after committing so hein- 
ous a crime against persons so extremely jealous of their 
tyranny. 

** Having persisted for a length of time, incessantly 
and irreverently, in these and similar enterprises, con- 
temning the sentence of the clergy justly and canonically 
pronounced against him as altogether void and of no 
authority ; he at length fell into the hands of some, on the 
borders of Tuscany, who took him prisoner, and being 
preserved for the prince's trial, he was at last, by the 
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pnefect of th^ city, hanged, (Mosheim says he was cru- 
cified) and his body burnt to ashes, to prevent the foolish 
rabble from expressing any veneration for his body, and 
the ashes of it cast into the Tiber Z'*^ 

Such was the end of Arnold of Brescia, whose memory, 
however, was long and fondly cherished by the people 
of Rome, whose interests he bad so courageously advo- 
cated against the tyranny of the popes, and whose hatred 
he. had thereby incurred. His tragical enfl occasioned deep 
and loud murmurs ; it was regarded as an act of injus- 
tice and cruelty, the guilt of which lay upon the bishop 
of Rome and his clergy, who had been the occasion of 
it.. The disciples of Arnold, who were numerous, and 
obtaified the name of Arnoldists, separated themselves 
from the communion of the church of Rome, and long 
continued to bear their testimony against its numerous 
abdminalipns. 

Tliis seems to be the proper place for introducing 

• • ■ 

sotne particular mention of the sect^ of the Paterines. 

- ■ i - 

T)ae mQst copious account of them that I have met with, 

is )}iat given by Mr. Robinson in his Ecclesiastical Re- 

% I 

8e{u:ches, and as it appears to be well supported by the 
authorities which he has adduced, and to correspond with 
what is said of the same people by Dr. Allix, Mosheim, 
and others^ I present it to the reader mostly in his own 
words. 

JVfuch has been written on the etymology of the 
word Paterine; but as the Italians themselves are not 
agreed on the derivation, it is not likely foreigners 
'should be able to deteimine it. In Milan, where it was 
JKrst used, it answered to the English words, vulgar, 
illiterate, low-bred ; and these people were so called, be- 
cause they were chiefly of the lower order of men ; me- 
chanics, artificers, manufacturers, and others, who lived 

. . * Dr. Allix*! Remarks, p. ITS. 
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cf their honest labour. Gazari, is a corruption of Cc" 
tha'ri, puritans ; and it is' remarkable that in the examina- 
tidns of fhese people, they are not taxed with Uny im- 
moralities, but were condemned for speculations, or ra- 
ther for virtuous rules of action, which all in power 
Accounted heresies. They said a Christiaii church ought 
to consist of only good people ; a church had no power 
to frame any constitutions; it was not right to take 
baths ; it was not lawful to kill mankind ; a man ought 
not to be delivered up to officers of justice to be con- 
certed ; the benefits of society belonged alike to all the 
members of it ; faith without works <^ould not save a 
man ; the church ought not to p<ersecute any, even the 
wicked : — the law of Moses was no rule to Christians ; 
there wafi no need of priests, especially of wicked ones ; the 
sacraments, and orders, and ceremonies of the church of 
Ronie were futile, expensive, oppressive, and wicked ; with 
many more duch positions, all inimical to the hierarchy. 

As the Catholics of those times baptized by immersion, 
the Paterihes, by what name soever'they were called, 'as 
Manichseans, Gazari, Josephists, Passigines, 8cc. made no 
complaint of the mode of baptizing, but- when they were 
examined, they objected vehemently against the baptism 
of infants, and condemned it as an error. Among other 
things, they said, that a child knew nothing of the matter, 
that he had no desire to be baptized, and was incapable 
bf making any confession of faith, and that the willing 
and jprofessing of another could be of no service to him. 
" Here then,*' says Dr. AUix very truly, ** we have found 
a body of men in Italy, befoj-e the year one thousand and 
twenty-sijf^^ five hundred years before the reformation, 
^ who believed contrary to the opinions of the church of 
Rome, and who highly condemned their errors.*' Atto, bi- 
shop of Verceulli, had complained of such people eightif 
years before, and so had others before him, and there is the 
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highest reason to believe that they had always existed ia 
Italy* It is observable that those who are alluded to by 
Dr. AlUz, were brought to light by. mere accident. No 
notice was taken of them in Italy, but some disciples of 
Goodulf, one of their teachers, went to settle in the low 
countries (Netherlands) and Gerard, bishop of Cambray, 
imprisoned them under pretence of converting them. 

From the tenth to the thirteenth Oentury, die dissenters 
in Italy contiif ued to multiply and increase ; for which 
several reasons may be assigned. The excessive wicked- 
ness of the court of Rome and the Italian prelates was 
better known in Italy than in the other countries. There 
was no. legal power in Italy in these times to put dissenters 
to death. Popular preachers in the church, such as Claude 
of Turin, and Arnold of Brescia, increased the number 
of dissenters, for their disciples went further than their 
masters. The adjacency of France and Spain too, con- 
tributed to their increase, for both abounded with Chris- 
tians of this sort. Their churches were divided into 
sixteen compartments, such as the English Baptists would 
call associations. Each of these was subdivided iutQ 
parts, which would be here termed churches or congre- 
gations. In Milan there was a street called Pataria, 
where it is supposed, they met for divine worship. At 
Modena they assembled at some water mills. They had 
houses at Ferrara, Brescia, Viterbe, Verona, Vicenza, and 
several in Rimini, Romandiola, and other places. Reine- 
rins says, in 1259 the Paterine church of Alba consisted 
of above five hundred members ; that at Concorezzo of 
more than fifteen hundred ; and that of Bagnolo of about 
two hundred. The houses where tliey met seem to have 
been hired by the people, and tenanted by one of the 
brethren. There were several in each city, and each was 
.distinguished by a mark known by themselv^. Ihey 
had bish6ps, or elders, pastors and teachersj deacons^ 
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and messengers ; that is, men employed in travelling to 
administer to the relief and comfort of the poor, and the 
persecuted. In times of persecution they met in small 
companies of eight, twenty, thirty, or as it might hap- 
pen ; but never in large assemblies, for fear of the con- 
sequences. 

The Paterines were decent in their deportment, modest 
in their dress and discourse, and their morals irreproach- 
able. In their conversation there was no levitv, no 
scurrility, no detraction, no falsehood, njo swearing. Their 
dress was neither fine nor mean. They were chaste and 
temperate, never frequenting taverns, or places of public 
amusement They were not given to anger and other 
violent passions. They were not eager to accumulate 
wealth, but content with the necessaries of life. They 
avoided commerce, because they thought it would ex- 
pose them to the temptation of eollusion, falsehood, and 
oaths, choosing rather to live by labour or useful trades. 
They were always employed in spare hours either in 
giving or receiving instruction. Their bishops and offi- 
cers were mechanics, weavers, shoemakers, and others, 
who maintained themselves by their industry. 

About the year 1040, the Paterines had become very 
numerous at Milan, which was their pnncipal residence, 
and here they flourished at least two hundred years. 
They had no connection with the [Catholic] church ; for 
they rejected not only Jerome of Syria, Augustine of 
Africa, and Gregory of Rome, but Ambrose of Milan ; 
considering them, and all other pretended fathers, as 
corrupters of Christianity. They particularly condemned 
Pope Sylvester as Antichrist. They called [the adoration 
of] the cross the mark of the beast. They had no share 
in the state, for they took no oaths and bore no arms. 
The" state did not trouble them, but the clergy preach-* 
ed, prayed, and published books against them withun^ 
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abated zeal. About the year 1176, the archbishop of 
Milab; an old infirm man, as he was preaching against 
them with great vehemence, dropped down in a fit and 
expired as soon as he had received extreme unction! 
About fourteen years afterwards, one Bonacursi, who 
pretended he had been one of these Paterines, made a public 
renunciation of his opinions, and embraced the Catholic 
faith, filling Milan with fables, as all renegadoes do. He 
reported that cities, suburbs, towns, and castles, were 
full of these false prophets — that this was the time to 
suppress them, and that the prophet Jeremiah hiid di- 
rected the Milanese what to do, when he said, ** Cursed 
be he that keepeth back his sword from blood ! !" Ad- 
vice which we shall presently see was but too implicitly 
followed.* 



SECTION IV. 

history o^ the Crusades to Asia, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land and the City of Jerusalem from the Turks. 

A. D. 1096—1270. 

It has been remarked by a late eminent historian,^ 
«>at " there is no event in the history of mankind more 
Angular than that of the crusades." The subject is in- 

* RtlbiiM^tCs EeclenutietA BesetareheSy p. 407—412. and p. 455. As it may 
^ord satis&ction to some readers to know from what sources of anthority 
Mr. R. has drawn his account of the Paterines, I here subjoin them. 
I^UBATOKI AnJtiq^ Itol, torn. v. Grkgorii, contra ManichceoSy qui Paterini 
dtcuntttfy opusaUi specimen^ cap. vi. Sicardi Episcopl Cremonensis chronU 
<Miy ad. An. ltl5. Bonacursi Vita heereticQrum, Man\festuiio htereais C<^ 
thttrorum D'Acherii Sj^ieilegium, torn. i. p. S08. De CathnrU monitunu 

t Robertson's History qf Charles V, voL i. Appendix, Note IS* Mr. Hume 
terms them ^' the most signal and most durable monument of human folly 
that has yet appeared in any age or nation." Hist, qfEngUmd, vol, i. ch. 5« 
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deed y&j remotelji if at all, connected with the kingdoiu 
of Christ; hut as it forms, a prominent feature in the 
history of the Anti christian apostacy ; and as these extrar 
Tagant enterprises took place towards the end of the 
eleventh, and during a considerable part of the twelfth, 
€:entury ; and especially as the relation of them throws a 
portion of light upon the history of Europe during this 
benighted period, it may not be without its use here to 
give A concise account of them. I have purposely re- 
served the article for a separate section, to prevent its 
being mingled with what regards the Waldenses and 
. Albigensas, who had nothing to do with these frantic 
expeditions, except to condann them. 

Pope Gregory VII. among his other vast ideas, had 
formed the project of uniting the Christians of the Wes- 
tern empire against the Mahometans, and of recovering 
Palestine from the hands of those infidels : but his quar- 
rels with the emperor Henry IV. prevented the enterprise 
from being atchieved during his pontificate. The work, 
however, was reserved for a meaner instrument; for a man, 
whose condition could excite no jealousy; and whose 
hand was as weak as his imagination was warm. But 
previous to entering upon his history, it will be proper to 
, describe the state of the East at that time, and of the 
passion for pilgrimages which then prevailed in Europe. 

The veneration and delight with which we view those ^ 
places that have been the residence of any illustrious 
personage, or the theatre of any great event, have been 
ire<}uently remarked by philosophers and moralists. 
Hence the enthusiasm with which the learned still visit 
. the ruins of Athens and Rome ; and from this source also 
jiowed tlie .superstitious devotion with which Christians 
from the earliest times were accustomed to visit that 
country whence their religion originated, and that city 
. in particular in which the Saviour died for the redemp- 
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fioh of sinnenu Pilgrimages to the shrines of sunts and 
aiartyrs were also common ; and in proporti<Hi to the dijfi- 
colty widi which they were performed to distant countries, 
was their merit appreciated, 'till they came at length to 
be considered as an expiation for almost every crime* 
Moreover^ an opinion began to prevail over Europe to- 
wards the close of the tenth and beginning of the eleV^th 
century, that the thousand years mentioned by the writer 
of the book of the Revelation, ch. xx. 2 — 4, were nearly 
accomplished, and the end of the world at hand — a ptf- 
iraasion which greatly augmented the number and ardour 
bf the credulous devotees who undertook this tiedious 
journey. A general consternation seized the minds of 
men; numbers relinquished their' possessions, forsook 
their families and friends, and hastened to the Holy Land, 
where they imagined Christ would suddenly appear* to 
judge the living and the dead. 

But in these pious Journies, the pilgrims had the mor- 
tification to find the holy sepulchre, and the other placeist 
whk^ had been rendered sacred by the Saviour's prcf- 
isence, fallen into the hands of infidels. The Maho- 
metans had made themselves masters of Palestine, soon 
after the death of their prophet ; but they gave little dils^ 
'turbance to the zealous pilgrims who daily flocked to 
Jerusalem ; and they allowed every person, on paymei;ft 
of a moderate tribute, to visit the holy sepulchre, to per- 
fbrm his religious duties, and to return in peace. But, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, the Turks, 
'who had alto embraced Mahometanism, wrested Sjxia 
^rom the Saracens who had now been in possession of it 
for several' centuries, and making themselves masters of 
Jerusalem, the pilgrims became exposed to outrages c^ 
every kind from those fierce barbarians. Every person 
who returned from Palestine related the dangers that he 
had encountered in visiting the holy city, and described 
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the craelty and vexation of the Turks, who, to use the 
language of the pilgrims, not only profaned the sepul- 
chre of the Lord hy their presence, but derided the sacred 
mysteries in the very place of their completion, and where 
the Son of God was expected immediately to judge the 
world. 

While the minds of men were thus roused, a fanatical 
monk, commonly known by the name of Peter the Her- 
mit, a Frenchman, bom /it Amiens in Picardy, concieved 
the project of leading all the forces of Christendom 
against the infidels, and driving them out of the Holy 
Land. He had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
was so deeply affected with the danger to which his 
fellow pilgrims were now exposed, that, on bis return, 
he ran from province to province, with a crucifix in his 
hand, exciting princes and people to undertake this holy 
warfare ; and he succeeded in everywhere kindUng the 
same enthusiastic ardour for it with which he himself was 
animated. *' When he painted the sufferings of the na^ 
tives and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was melted to 
compassion ; every breast glowed with indignation when 
he challenged the warriors of the age to defend their 
brethren and rescue their Saviour/'* 

Pope Urban IL who at first hesitated about the success 
of such a project, at length entered into Peter's views, 
and summoned a council at Placentia, at which, so im- 
,mense was the multitude of attendants, that it was found 
necessary to hold it in the open fields. It consisted of 
four thousand ecclesiastics and thirty thousand of the 
laity, who all declared for the war against the Infidels, 
though but few of them discovered any alacrity to engage 
personally in the enterprize. The Pope, therefore, was: 
under the necessity of calling another council, during that 

* Gibbon's Rome, vol. vi, p. 3. 
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same year^ at Clermont in Auvergne, which was attended 
by prelates, nobles and princes of the first distinction. On 
this occasion the pontiff and the hermit exerted all their 
eloquence, by the most pathetic exhortations, to stimu- 
late the audience to embark in this pious cause ; at the 
conclusion of which the whole assembly, as if impelled 
by an immediate inspiration,, exclaimed with one voice, 
" It is the will of God ! It is the mil of GodT " It is 
indeed the will of God," replied the pope ; '^ and let this 
memorable saying, the inspiration surely of the Holy 
Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to ani- 
mate the devotion and courage of the champions . of 
Christ. His cross is the symbol of your salvation ; wear 
it: a red, a bloody cross, as an external mark on your 
breasts or shoulders ; as a pledge of your sacred and 
iirevocable engagement." The words were accordingly 
adopted as the motto for tlie sacred standard, and as the 
signal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits 
of the champions of the Cross; the symbol chosen by 
the devout combatants, as the badge of union; and it 

-^ was affixed to their right shoulder ; whence their expedi- 

' tion obtained the name of a Crusade. 

Persons of all ranks now flew to arms with the utmost 

* ardour ; not only the gallant nobles of that age and their 
martial followers, whom th^ boldness of a romantic en- 
terprise might be supposed to allure, but persons in the 
more bumble and pacific stations of life, ecclesiastics of 
every order, and even females concealing their sex be- 
neath the disguise of armour, engaged with emulation in 
a cause which was deemed so sacred and meritorious. 
The greatest criminals entered with alacrity into a service 
which they regarded as a propitiation for all their of- 
fences: if they succeeded, they flattered themselves with 
the hope of making their fortunes in this world ; and if 
they died, they were promised a crown of glory in the 
Vox. I. 3 K 
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world to come. Devotion, passion, prejudice and habit, 
all contributed to the same common end, and the com* 
bination of so many causes produced that wonderful 
emigration which induced the daughter of Alexis Com- 
nenus, the emperor of Constantinople, to say, that " Eu- 
rope loosened from its foundations, and impelled by its 
moving principle, seemed in one united body to precipi- 
tate itself upon Asia.'' 

The number of adventurers soon became so great, that 
their more experienced leaders were apprehensive the 
greatness of the armament would defeat its own purpose. 
They therefore wisely permitted an undisciplined multi- 
tude, computed at three hundred thousand men, to go 
before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Moneyless, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter, at the head of his army, with sandals on his feet 
and a rope about his waist, marched through Hungary 
and Bulgaria, towards Constantinople. A German priest, 
of the name of Godescaldns, followed by a numerous 
banditti, took the same rout; and trusting to heaven for 
a miraculous supply of all their wants, they made no 
provision for subsistence on their march. They were 
not long, however, in finding themselves reduced to the 
necessity of obtaining by plunder what they presump- 
tuously expected from miracles. The Jews were the first 
victims of their plunder. Considering themselves as en- 
listed in the service of Christ, they concluded that they 
were fully warranted to take vengeance on his murderers, 
and they, therefore, put to the sword without mercy such 
as refused to be baptized, seizing their property without 
the smallest regard to the rights of justice- In Bavaria 
alone, twelve thousand Jews were massacrejl, and many 
thousands more in the other provinces of Germany. But 
Jews were not to be found everywhere : these pious rob- 
bers, having tasted the sweets of plunder^ and being 
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subject to no milit^iy regulations^ began of course to 
pillage without distinction, till the inhabitants of the 
countries through which they passed rose in defence of 
themselves and families, and nearly destroyed them all. 
Peter, however, with the remnant of his army, consisting 
of about twenty thousand starving wretches, at length 
reached Constantinople, where he was reinforced by a 
multitude of the rabble from Germany and Italy, who 
by pillaging the churches, and practising the greatest 
disorders, had contrived so far to follow their leader. 

Alexis Comnenus, the Greek emperor, was asto- 
nished to see his dominions deluged with an inundation of 
licentious barbarians, strangers alike to order and disci-* 
pline ; and especially on being told of the multitudes that 
were following under different leaders. Thus circum- 
stanced, however, he very wisely considered that the 
most prudent step he could, take, was to get rid of such 
troublesome guests as soon as possible, by furnishing 
them with vessels to transport themselves to the other 
side of the Bosphorus; and Peter, the general of the 
Crusade, soon found himself in the plains of Asia, at the 
head of a Christian army, ready to give battle to the 
Infidels. Their first engagement was with Soliman, Sul- 
tan of Nice, who fell upon the disorderly croud, and 
slaughtered them almost without resistance. Walter the 
Moneyless, and many other leaders of equal celebrity, 
were slain ; but Peter the Hermit found his way back to 
Constantinople, where he was regarded as a maniac who 
had enlisted a multitude of infatuated people to follow 
him. 

Asia was then divided into a number of petty states, 
comprehended under the great ones. The princes of the 
lesser states paid homage to the caliphs, though they 
were in eflfect their masters : and the sultans, who were 
very numerous, still further enfeebled the Mahometan 
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empire by continual wars with each other, the certain 
consequence of divided sway. The crusaders, therefore, 
who, when mustered on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
amounted to the incredible number of one hundred thou- 
sand horsemen and six hundred thousand foot, were 
sufficient to have conquered all Asia, had they been 
properly disciplined, united under one head, or command- 
ed by leaders who acted in concert ; but they were con- 
ducted by men of the most independent, intractable 
spirits, unacquainted with discipline, and enemies to civil 
and military subordination. Their zeal, however, their 
courage, and their irresistible force, still carried them 
forward, and advanced them to the object of their ex- 
pedition in defiance of every obstacle. After an obstinate 
seige, they took Nice, the seat of old Soliman, Sultan 
of Syria ; they also made themselves masters of Antioch, 
the seat of another Sultan, and entirely broke the strength 
of the Turks, who hsid for a long time tyrannised over 
ihe Arabs. 

On the fall of the Turkish power, the Caliph of Egypt, 
whose alliance the crusaders had hitherto, courted, re- 
covered the authority of the caliphs of Jerusalem. He 
therefore sent ambassadors to the leaders of the Crusades, 
informing them, that if they would throw away their arms 
they might now perform without molestation or incon- 
venience their religious vows in the holy city, and that 
all pilgrims, who should from that time visit the holy 
sepulchre, might expect the same good treatment which 
they had ever received from their predecessors. His 
offer was, however, rejected : he was required to yield 
up the city to the Christians ; and on his refusal, Jerusa- 
lem was beseiged, the possession of which was the great 
object of their armament, and the consummation of their 
labours. 

The army of the Crusaders was now greatly reduced k^ 
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Humber, partly by disasters, and partly by the detach- 
ments they had been obliged to make in order to keep 
possession of the places they had conquered, insomuch 
that, according to the testimony of historians, they scarce- 
ly exceeded twenty thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse, while the garrison of Jerusalem consisted of forty 
thousand men* Yet notwithstanding this diminution of 
force, after a seige of five weeks, they took the city by 
assaiflt, and put the garrison and inhabitants to the sword 
widiout distinction. The brave were not protected by 
arms, nor the timid by submission ; neither age nor sex 
were spared; infants perished by the same sword that 
pierced the supplicating mother. The streets of Jerusa- 
lem were covered with heaps of slain ; and the shrieks 
of agony or despair resounded from every house, when 
these triumphant warriors, glutted with slaughter, threw 
aside their arms, still streaming with blood, and ad« 
vanced, with naked feet and bended knees, to the sepul- 
chre of the Prince of Peace ! sung anthems to that 
Redeemer who had purchased their salvation by his 
death, and whik deaf to the cries of distress from their 
fellow-creatures, dissolved in tears for the sufferings of 
the Messiah ! So inconsistent is human nature with it- 
self; and so easily does the most degrading superstition 
associate both with the most heroic courage and with the 
fiercest barbarity. 

This important event, the conquest of Jerusalem, was 
atchieved in 1099, the last year of the eleventh century; 
but towards the middle of the twelfth, the power of the 
crusaders began to decline, and was growing weaker 
every day in those countries which they had conquered. 
The small kingdom of Edessa, had been retaken by the 
Turks, and Jerusalem itself was threatened. Europe was 
solicited for a new armament ; and, as the French had 
taji^en the lead in the former armament, they were on the 
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present occasion honoured with the first application for 
a renewal. The papal chair was at that time filled by 
Eugenius IIL to whom the deputies of the East had been 
sent ; and he wisely pitched upon the celehrated Bernard^ 
as the instrument of this pious warfare. A more suitable 
character could scarcely have been found* Bernard was 
learned for the times in which he lived ; he was naturally 
eloquent, austere in his life, irreproachable in moralS; 
enthusiastically zealous, and inflexible in his purpose. 
He had long held the reputation of a saint, was regarded 
as an oracle, and revered as a prophet ; no wonder then 
that he found means to persuade the young king of 
France, Lewis VIL to engage in this fresh Crusade. The 
French monarch, who had but recently ascended the 
throne, found himself at the commencement of his reign 
engaged in one of those civil wars which the feudal 
governments rendered almdst unavoidable; and having 
in an expedition into Champagne, made himself master 
of Vitry, he caused the church to be set on fire, by which 
means thirteen hundred persons, who had taken refuge in 
it, all perished in the flames — a piece of cruelty which, 
on, reflection, sunk deep into the king's mind, and filled 
him with dreadful remorse. Bernard availed himself of 
this penitentiary state, and persuaded the king of France, 
that to expiate his guilt, it was his indispensable duty to 
make an expedition to the Holy Land. 

At Vezelar, a city in the province of Burgundy, a scaf- 
fold was erected in the market place, on which Bernard 
appeared by the side of Lewis VH. The saint first ha- 
rangued the multitude, and was then seconded by the 
king, after receiving the cross from his hands. The queen, 
who was present, also took the cross ; and the example 
of the royal pair was followed by all the company, among 
whom were many of the nobility. In vain did Suger, 
who was prime minister to the king, labour to dissuade 
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hisioyal master from abandoning his dominions, by as- 
suring him that he might make a much more suitable 
atonement for his sins by remaining at home, and govern* 
ing his dominions in a wise and prudent manner; the 
eloquence of Bernard, and the frenzy of the times pre- 
vailed. The minister, however, retained his opinion ; and 
made no scruple to predict the inconveniences that wonjd 
attend an expedition to Palestine, whilst the monk pledged 
himself for its success, and extolled it with an enthusiasm 
that passed for inspiration. 

-From France, Bernard proceeded to preach the Cru- 
sade in Germany; where, through the force of his ir- 
resistible eloquence, he prevailed on the emperor Conrad 
III. as .well as on Frederic Barbarossa, who was after- 
wards emperor, and an immense number of persons of 
all ranks, to take the cross, promising them in the name 
of the Most High, complete victory over the Infidels. 
He ran from city to city, everywhere communicating his 
enthusiasm ; and, if we may credit the historians of those 
times, working miracles. It is not indeed pretended that 
he restored the dead to life ; but it is affirmed that the 
blind received their sight, the lame walked, the sick were 
healed, and to these bold assertions we may add a fact 
no less incredible, that while St. Bernard's eloquence 
operated so powerfully on th^ minds of the Germans, he 
always preached to them in French, a language Which 
they did not understand ! 

The confident hopes of success in this new enterprise, 
induced the greatest part of the knights in their respec*- 
tive dominions to enrol themselves under the banners of 
the emperor, and king of France ; and it is said, that in 
each army there were seventy thousand men in complete 
armour, whh a prodigious number of light horse, besides 
the infantry, making this second emigration at least equal 
to the number of three hundred thousand men ; which. 
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added to thirteen hundred thousand sent on the jfonner 
occasion, makes a sum total of one million six hnndrtd 
thousand of the inhabitants of Europe transplanted to Asia 
on these crusading expeditions. The Germans advanced 
first; the French folio wed them ; and th6 same excesses 
that had been committed by the soldiers of the' first 
Crusade were repeated by those of the second. 

When the emperor Conrad had passed the Bosphorus, 

• he acted with that imprudence which is very characteristic 
of such expeditions. Instead of joining those Christiahs 

' who remained in Syria, and there waiting the arrival of 
the king of France, jealous of all competitors, he marched 
his army into the heart of Asia Minor, where the Siflt^a 
of Iconium, a more experienced general than himself, 
drew his heavy German cavalry among thcTocks and cut 
his army in pieces. He fled to Antioch, and from thence 
proceeded to Jerusalem as a pilgrim, instead of appearing 
as the leader of an army, and at last returned d3 Europe 
with an handful of men, A. D. 1148. . * . - - 

The king of France was not more successful* irr his en- 
terprise. He fell into the same snare that had entrapped 
the emperor; and being surprised among th^ rdckis near 
Laodicea, was defeated as Conrad had bedn, and the 
conclusion of the whole expedition was, thjttf Lewis, like 
Conrad, returned to Europe with the wreck* 6f ^'' great 
army, A. D. 1149, after visiting the holy sepulchre. A 
thousand ruined families in vain exclaimed against Ber- 
nard for his prophecies : he excused himself lipon the 
example of Moses, who, he said, had like himself pt^> 
mised the children of Israel to conduct them ihtba happj 
country, and yet saw the first generation perish ini the 
deserts. " ' ^ 

The failure of this second Crusade reduced the aflMis 
of the Oriental Christians to a state of great distress, 
which was still further augmented by the bold and enteip- 
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prising conduct of Saladin the Great, a prince of Persian 
extraction, who, having by his bravery fixed himself on 
the throne of Egypt, began to extend his conquests over 
all the East, but finding the settlements of the Christians 
in Palestine an obstacle to the progress of his arms, he 
bent the whole force of his policy and valour to subdue 
that small though important territory. Taking advantage 
of the dissentions that prevailed among the champions of 
the cross, and having secretly gained over to his interest 
the count of Tripoli, who commanded their armies, he 
invaded Palestine with a mighty force, and obtaining a 
complete victory over them, utterly annihilating the 
vigour of the already languishing kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The holy city itself fell into his hands in the year 1187) 
after a feeble resistance; the kingdom of Antioch was 
almost entirely subdued ; and, excepting some maritime 
towns, nothing of importance remained of those boasted 
conquests, which, nearly a century before, had cost the 
efforts of all Europe to acquire. 

The papal chair was then filled by Clement III. who 
no sooner received the melancholy tidings, than he or- 
dered a Crusade to be preached throughout all the 
countries of Christendom. Europe was filled with grief 
and consternation. The emperor of Germany, Frederic 
Barbarossa, assembled a diet at Mentz in 1 188, in order 
to deliberate with the states of the empire on this un* 
happy event. To encourage his subjects, he hiinself took 
the cross ; his son Frederic, duke of Suabia, followed his 
father's example, as did also sixty-eight of the first Ger- 
man nobles, ecclesiastics as well as laymen. Ratisbon 
was appointed the place of rendezvous ; and to prevent 
the inconvenience arising from too great a multitude, 
Frederic decreed that no person should take the cross, 
who could not afford to expend three marks of silver. 
Yet notwithstanding thb regulation, so great lyf^s the 

Vox. J. 3 L 
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ore, by tlie combined force of all the Christians in. 
estine, and defended by the utmost efibits of Saladin 

d the Saracens. Before this place, Frederic, duke of 
babia, son of the emperor Barbarossa, had perished; 

id along with him the remains of the German army. 

ut the arrival of the armies of £ngland and France, 
with Richard and Phillip at their head, • infused fresh 
vigour into the besiegers, and the emulation tliat pre- 
vailed between these rival kings, and rival nations, pro- 
duced extraordinary feats of valour. Richard, in particu- 
lar, drew to himself the attention of the world, and ac-' 
quired a great and splendid reputation. Ptolemais was 
taken; the Saracen ganjson reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, surrendered themselves prisoners of war,. and the 
wood of the true cross was restored ! And thus this 
famous seige which had .engaged the attention of all 
Europe and Asia, was at last atchieved-— cptVA the lots rf 
three hundred thousand men. 

The French monarch, instead of pursuing his conquests 
further, and redeeming the holy city from slavery, de- 
clared his resolution of returning into France, disgnsted,. 
as it is said, by the ascendancy which the king of 
England had acquired by his more precipitate courage, 
and romantic spirit; pleading the ill state of his health, 
however, as the reason of his deserting the cooimon 
cause. The heroic actions of Richard, while in Palestine, 
were the best apology for his conduct. On opening the 
campaign of 119^; he determined to attempt the seige of 
Ascalon, the conquest of which fortress was a necessary 
step to prepare the way for that of Jerusalem, and leaving 
Ptolemais, he marched with the army under his command 
along the sea coast with that intention. Saladin deter- 
mined to intercept their passage, and placed himself upon 
the road with an army of three hundred thousand men. 
On this occasion was fought one of the most formidable 
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battles of that age^ and the most celebrated for the mili-^ 
tar J genius of the commandei's ; for thie number and va^ 
iour of the troops; and for the variety of events which * 
Attended it. The right wing of the Christian army, com- 
ssianded by D^Avesnes, and the left under thai' of the 
ciuke of. Burgundy were, in the former part of the day, 
l»roken and defeated; when Richard, who led on the 
^nain body, restored the fortunes of the dayl He attacked 
^he enemy with the greatest intrepidity and valour ; with' 
all the skill of a consummate general and gallant soldier; 
and not only gave his two wings the opportunity of re- 
covering- fvom their confusion, but obtained a complete 
victory over the Saracens ; forty thousand of whom, it is 
said^ were left dead upon the field. Ascalon surrendered 
to the crusaders ; other seiges were carried on with suc- 
cess. Richard advanced within sight of Jerusalem, when 
be had the mortification to find that h^must abandon all 
hopes of present success, and put a stop to his career of 
Vktory. . r 

The zeal and tirdour with which the crusaders were 
animated, for some time carried them forwards in the 
prosecution of their romantic expedition, regardless of all 
the rules of prudence or safety; and, confident of the 
^probation of heaven, they set nothing before them but 
fttne and victory in' this world, and k crown of glory in 
the next :* but long absence from home, famine, fatigue, 
and disease, added to the varieties of fortune which na-^ 
turally attend war, had greatly abated that fury which' 
nothing was able directly to withstand. All but the king 
of England, eitpressed a desire to retiim to Europe ; so 
that tfaere.appeared an imperious necessity of abandoning 
for the present all further conquests, and of securing their 
present acquisitions by a treaty of peace with Saladin. 
Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with that monarch : 
Md stipulated that Ptolemais, Joppa^ and other, seai^pc^t 
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towns of Palestine^ should remain in the hands of the 
Christians, and that every one of. that religion should 
enjoy the privilege of performing his pilgrimage un- 
molested. This truce was ratified A.D. 119^ and was to 
remain in force for three years, three months, diree wed^, 
three days, and three hours ; a magical number, suggested 
by a superstition well suited to the object of the war. 

Saladin died at Damascus soon after the ratification of 
this truce with tlie leaders of the Crusade. He was a 
priiu^e of great valour, and of generous sentiments ; and' 
it is memorable, that during his last illness,^ he gave or^* 
ders for his winding sheet to be carried as a standard 
through every street of the city, while a cryer preceded 
it proclaiming with a loud voice, '^ This is all that remains^ 
to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the East.** His 
last Will is also remarkable : he ordered alms .to be di&» 
tributed to the poor, without negard to distmctioin of; 
Jew, Mahometan, or: Christian ; thereby intimating that 
he considered all men as brethren, and as equally entitled 
to the exercise of our compassicm when in distress — a 
lesson, though coming from a Mussulman, which deserves 
the imitation of Christians. But the advantages of sci* 
ence, of moderation, and of humanity, were indeed at 
that time wholly on the side of the former. 

Richard, having no further business in Palestine, took 
shipping for £uix>pe, but was unfortunately wrecked in 
the Adriatic; and, reaching land, he disguised bimsetf 
in the habit of a pilgrim, hoping by that means to pass 
safely through Germany. But being betrayed by his 
liberalities and expences, he was arrested by Leopold, 
duke of Austria, whom he had offended at the seige of 
Ptolemais, who to gratify his revenge threw him into 
prison,' and then sold him to the emperor Henry VI. The 
latter had also taken offence at some part of Richard's 
conduct, and was therefore glad to have him in his power. 
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Thus the gallant king of fingland, who had filled the 
vorld with his renown, was confined to a dungeon in the 
heart of Germany, loaded widi chains^ and entirely at the 
mercy of his enemy, one of the hasest and most sordid of 
mankind ! Richard, however, in a little time succeeded 
in bringing his case before a diet of the empire, at which 
he personally attended; and by his eloquence and spirit, 
made such an impression on the German princes, that 
they exclaimed loudly against the conduct df the em- 
peror, whom the pope also threatened with excommuni- 
cation. In the issue, Henry concluded a treaty with Riclw 
ard for his ransom, and agreed to liberate hitn for the 
sum of about three hundi*ed thousand pounds of our pre- 
sent money — ^an enormous sum in those days. 

But notwithstanding the reiterated disasters, iMid ilU 
success that attended these frantic expeditions to the 
Holy Land, so resolutely was the court of Rome bent on 
the atchievement of its grand object, that the popes were 
continually urging the princes of Europe to" renew their 
efforts* Their power and influence were, by this time, 
become so predominant, that it was at the peril of the 
latter they declined compliance with their sovereign wHL 
The papal chair was at this time filled by Celestine HI. 
by whom Henry VI. was crowned emperor of Germany; 
He was then a very old man, being in his eighty-sixth 
year ; the ceremony of coronation was performed oh Eas- 
ter Monday, the pope placed the crown on the head of 
Henry, which he had no sooner done, than he kicked it 
off again, as a testimony of the power residing in their 
sovereign pontiff to make and unmake emperors at their 
pleasure ! 

In the year 1196^ Henry was solicited by the pope to 
engage in a new crusade for the relief of the Christians 
in Palestine ; and the emperor consented, though he had 
prudence enough to study )iis own interest in the com- 
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pliance. He convoked a general diet at Worms, atwhicB 
his determination to employ all liis resources^ and even 
to risk bis own life for the accomplishment of so holy an 
enterprise; and so eloquently, did he expatiate upon the 
subject, that nearly the whole assembly took the cross. 
Their example prevailed throughout the empire, and sa 
great was the number who enlisted themselves, that Henry 
divided them into three large armies : the first, under the 
command of the bishop of Mentz, took the rout of Hun- 
gary, where it was joined by Margaret, queen of that 
country, who herself entered as a volunteer on this pious 
expedition, and actually ended her days in Palestine * the 
second was assembled in lower Saxony, and embarked in 
a fleet furnished by the inhabitants of Lubec, Hamburgh, 
Holstein, and Friesland; while the emperor, in person, 
conducted the third into Italy, to avenge himself of the 
Normans in Naples and Sicily, who had revolted frost 
their allegiance to him. 

The state of Europe was at this time full of perplexity 
and confusion. Innocent III. succeeded Celestine in the 
papal chair, an able and ambitious pontiff, whose ruling 
passion was the aggrandisement of the holy see. He 
quarrelled with Philip, duke of Suabia, who had recently 
been elected king of the Romans, excommunicating him 
and all his adherents ; and laboured with all his might to 
detach the princes and prelates from his cause, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the king of France, to 
whom he proudly replied, " Either Philip must lose the 
empire, or I the papacy.'' But all these dissentions and 
troubles in Europe did not prevent the formation of ano* 
ther Crusade to Asia. Those who enrolled themselves 
were principally French and Germans* Baldwin^ count 
of Flanders, was their commander ; and the Venetians) 
as greedy of wealth and power as the Carthaginians of 
old, furnished them with ships, for which they took care 
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to be amply repaid both in money and territory. The 
city of Zara, in Dalmatia, had recently withdrawn itself 
from the government of the republic of Venice; the 
crusaders undertook to reduce it to obedience ; and they 
besieged and took it^ notwithstanding the pope threatened 
to excommunicate them — a striking proof of the reigning 
spirit of those famatical adventurersi 

The army of the cross^ as they called themselves, next 
fell upon Constantinople, under the pretext of avenging 
the cause of Isaac Angelus, the Gjpeek emperor, who had 
been dethroned and deprived of his sight in 119^, by his 
own brother Alexis. Baldwin and his followers eagerly 
embraced this as an apology for their violence ; and un- 
der the pretext of adjusting the quarrel between the two 
brothers, they made themselves masters of Constantino- 
ple. They entered the city without much resistance, 
putting every one to the sword who opposed them, and 
gave themselves up to all the excesses of avarice and 
fury- The booty iof the French lords alone, was valued at 
four hundred thous^md marks of silver : the very churches 
were pillaged ;. and what strongly marks the character of 
that volatile and giddy nation, it is related that the French 
officers danced with the ladies of Constantinople, in the 
church of St. Sophia, after having robbed the altar and 
drenched the city in blood Ji Thus was this noble city, m 
that age the moot flourishing in the Christian world, for 
the first time taken ^nd sacked by Oiristians who had 
made a vow to fight only against infidels. One conse- 
quence of. this ^was, that the pope gained, for a time, the 
whole Eastern <;hurch ; an acquisition of miich greater 
consequence to him than that of Palestine. Of this in- 
rdeed the conquerors seemed fnlly sensible; for, notwith- 
standing the vow they had ^ taken to go and succour 
Jerusalem, it was only a very. inconsiderable part of the 
» cx^AoAexs that proceeded into Syria, and those were such 
Vol. I. 3 M 
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as could obtain no share in the plunder of CJonstanti- 
nople. 

In 1215, Frederic II. was crowned emperor of Germany 
with great magnificence at Aix-la-Cfaapelle ; and to se- 
cure the favour of the pope, to the other solemnities of 
his coronation he added a vow to make an expedition to 
the Holy Land. Pope Innocent died the following year, 
and was succeeded by Honorius III. who expressed great 
eagerness to have the Crusade carried into effect. He 
therefore ordered it to be preached up through all the 
provinces of Germapy, Sweden, Denmark, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, and his exertions were crowned with extra- 
ordinary success. The emperor himself declined the 
performance of his vow until he should have regulated 
the affairs of Italy, and most of the other princes of 
^urope were detained at home by domestic disturbances. 
But an infinite number of private noblemen and their 
vassals took the cross, ranging themselves under the 
dukes of Austria and Bavaria, the archbishop of Mentz, 
and the bishops of Munster and Utretch; and the king of 
Hungaiy, who brought with him a body of fine troops, 
was declared generalissimo of the Crusade. 

The fate of this expedition pretty nearly resembled 
those of the preceding. The army was embarked in three 
hundred sail of transports equipped in the ports of lower 
Saxony, which joining a squadron that was fitted out by 
the Frieslanders, Flemings, and people of Brabant, pro- 
ceeded for the straits of Gibraltar in their way to Ptole- 
mais. On their arrival at that port, a council of war was 
held, at which.it was resolved to besiege Damietta, in 
Egypt, which was accordingly invested by sea and land, 
and taken after a tedious seige of eighteen months, in the 
year 1219. Their possession of this place, however, was 
of no great duration. A dispute arose among the chiefs 
of the crusaders about precedency^ which it was found 
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impossible to adjust without consulting his holiness, who, 
in his great wisdom, at length directed that the supreme 
command should be vested in a cardinal of the church of 
Rome. This monkish general brought the anny of the 
cross between two branches of the river Nile, just at the 
time when that river, which fertilizes and defends Egypt, 
began its periodical inundation. The Sultan, informed 
of their situation, opened the sluices, and overflowed the 
camp of the crusaders ; and while he burnt their ships on 
one side, the Nile increasing on the other, threatened 
the hourly destruction of the whole army. The pope's 
legate finding himself and his troops reduced to the last 
extremity, restored Bamietta, and was glad to conclude 
with the Sulta» a dishonourable treaty, by which he 
bound himself and bis army not to serve against the 
former for eight years. 

When the leaders of the crusading army arrived in 
Europe the pope was extremely incensed at the loss of 
Damietta, and wrote a severe letter to the emperor, ac-^ 
cusing him of having sacrificed the interests of Christian- 
ity by so long delaying the performance of his vow, and 
threatening him with immediate excommunication, if he 
did not instantly depart with an army into Asia. Frederic, 
exasperated at these reproaches, renounced all correaponr 
dence with the court of Rome, filled up vacant sees and 
benefices, and even expelled some bishops,^ who were 
creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being con- 
cerned in practices against the state. The pontiff at first 
attempted to repel force by force j threatening the em^ 
peror with the thunder of the church for presuming to 
lift his hand against the sanctuary ; but finding that Fre- 
deric was not to be intimidated, he became sensible of 
his own imprudence, in wantonly incurring the resent- 
ment of so powerful a prince, whose temper he now 
thought proper to soothe by submissive apologies wad 
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gentle exhortations. A reconciliation accordingly took 
place ; and the emperor, as a proof of his sincere attach* 
ment to the church, published four severe edicts against 
the Paterinesy Waldenses, and others, to which we shall 
have occasion afterwards to advert, and which tended 
greatly to promote the establishment of the Inquisition. 

Not long after this a solemn assembly was held at 
Ferentino, at which both the emperor and pope attended, 
together with John de Brienne, the titular king of Jeru- 
salem, who had come to Europe to demand uiccours 
against the Sultan of Egypt. This monarch had an only 
daughter, whom he offered in marriage to the emperor, 
with the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dowry, on con- 
dition that he, within two years, perfoirmed the vow he 
had made of leading an army to the Holy Land. Frederic 
married her on these terms, because he chose to please 
the pope ; and since that time, the kings of Sicily have 
taken the title of king of Jerusalem. But Frederic evinced 
no impatience to go and conquer his wife's portion, 
having business at home of more importance that required 
his attendance. The principal cities of Lombardy had 
entered into a league to renounce his authority ; to coun- 
teract which, he convoked a diet at Cremona, A. D.. 1227, 
where all the princes and nobles of Germany and Italy 
were summoned to attend. The interference of the pope 
produced an accommodation, and it was agreed that the 
emperor should lay aside his resentment against the con- 
federate towns, and that those towns should furnish and 
maintain four hundred knights for the relief of the Holy 
Land. Peace being thus concluded, his holiness reminded 
the emperor of his vow; Frederic promised compliance, 
but the pope died before the execution of a project which 
he seemed to have so much at heart. He was succeeded 
by Gregory IX. who, pursuing the same line of policy, 
urged the departure of Frederic for the Holy Land, and 
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finding him still backward| declared him incapable of 
holding the imperial dignity, as having incurred the sen-* 
tence of excommunication. Frederic, incensed at such 
insolence, ravaged the patrimony of St. Peter, and was 
excommunicated. Wearied, however, at length with in- 
creasing contentions, and desirous of gratifying the preju- 
dices of a superstitious age, Frederic resolved to perform 
his vow, and accordingly embarked for the Holy Laud. 
The pope now prohibited his departure until he was ab- 
solved from the censures of the church; but the emperor 
proceeded in contempt of the pope's threatening, and 
with better success than his predecessors. He did not 
indeed desolate Asia, and gratify the barbarous zeal of 
the times, by shedding the blood of infidels ; but he con- 
cluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, by which the 
end of his expedition was fully answered. The Sultan 
ceded to him Jesusalem and its territory as far as Joppa, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and all the country between Jeru- 
salem and Ptolemais ; Tyre, Sidon, and the neighbouring 
districts: and in return fol these concessions, the em- 
peror granted him a truce for ten years. A. D. 12^. 

About twenty years after this, the Sultan of Egypt 
baving regained his authority in the Holy Land, these 
frantic expeditions were resumed by Louis IX. king of 
France, commonly called Saint Louis. This prince no 
sooner came of age than he was universally acknowledged 
one of the greatest potentates in Europe ; and his charac- 
ter is perhaps one of the most singular in the annals of his- 
tory. To the abject superstition of a monk, he united all 
the magnanimity of a hero ; but, what may be deemed still 
more wonderful, the justice and integrity of the sincere 
patriot, and where religion was not concerned, the mild- 
ness and humanity of the true philosopher. But Louis 
had his foibles. Persuaded that heretics, or those who 
dissented from the Roman churchy deserved the punish- 
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ment of death, he favoured the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion ; and the same turn of thinking led him to ascribe' 
merit to a war against infidels. His humane heart became 
a prey to the barbarous superstition of the times. Whea 
a dangerous illness had deprived him of his senses, and' 
almost of his life, his heated imagination took fire, and 
be thought he heard a voice commanding him to shed 
the blood of infidels ! He accordingly made a vow that,; 
as soon as he recovered, he would engage in a new dn* 
sade, and he immediately took tlie cross. Nor could any: 
remonstrances induce him to forego his purpose ; he cod-. 
sidered his vow as a sacred and indissoluble obligatioD. 
A. D. 1244. 

But though not to be dissuaded from his Eastern ex- 
pedition, Louis was ia no haste to depart, four years 
were spent in making preparations and settling the go^ 
vemment of his kingdom, which he committed to the 
care of his mother ; and at length, in t248, he set sail 
for Cyprus, accompanied by his queen, his three brothers, 
and almost all the knights of France. Arriving at Cyprus, 
it was resolved to make a descent upon Egjrpt, as it was 
supposed that Jerusalem and the Holy Land could not 
be preserved while that country remained in the hands of 
the infidels. Louis and his army, therefore, landed on 
the Egyptian coast, near to the city of Damietta ; which, 
^contrary to all expectation, was abandoned to them. 
Here he received fresh succours fi*om France ; and found 
himself in the plains of Egypt at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men, the flower of his kingdom, by whom he was 
both obeyed and loved. Yet this Crusade, like all the 
rest, ended only in sorrow and disappointment. One 
half of these fine troops fell a prey to sickness and de- 
bauchery ; the other part was defeated by the Sultan, at 
Massoura, where Louis beheld his brother Robert, count 
of Artois^ killed by his side, and himself takea pri$on^> 
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tvith his two other brothers, the coants of Anjou and 
Poutiers, and all his nobihty. A. D. 12pO. 

During the king's captivity, the queen mother granted 
permission to a fanatical monk to preach a new Crusade 
for her son's release ; and this man, availing himself of 
the pastoral circumstances attending our Lord's nativity, 
assembled nearly a hundred thousand of the rabble, whom 
he denominated " shepherds." It soon appeared, however, 
that their more appropriate title would have been that of 
smlves; for, wherever they came, they robbed and pil- 
laged without either regard to justice or mercy; so that 
it was at length found necessary to disperse them by 
force of arms ; and even that was not effected without 
some difficulty. The death of the queen mother in the 
^ean time, made it necessary for Louis to retuxn to 
France ; and to effect this, after a captivity of more than 
three years, he purchased his ransom, and that of his 
nobles, for a thousand pieces of gold^ but he returned 
only to prepare for a new Crusade, so strongly had this 
mania infected his mind ! A. D. 1254. 

But it is needless to prosecute this subject further in 
detail. Enough, and more than enough, has been said to 
convince the reader of the deplorable state of darkness 
and superstition which reigned throughout Europe, to say 
nothing of Asia and Africa, during this period. Yet these 
romantic expeditions, though barbarous and destructive 
in themselves, were not without some beneficial results to 
the state of society : they were rendered subservient to 
the welfare of the community, and of individuals. • The 
Crusades being conducted under the immediate protec- 
tion of the Roman cljurch, and its heaviest anathemas 
being denounced against all who should molest their 
persons or their property, private hostilities were for a 
time suspended or extinguished; the feudal sovereigns 
became more powerful, and their vassals less turbulent ; a 
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more steady administration of justice was introduced, and 
some advances were made towards regular government. 
Nor were the commercial effects of the Crusades less con- 
siderable than their political influence. Many ships were 
necessary to transport the prodigiouis armies which Europe 
poured forth, as well as to supply them with provisions. 
Those ships were principally furnished by the Venetians j 
and Genoese, who ther^y acquired immense sums of •i 
money, atid at the same time opened to diemselves a new 
source of wealth, by importing into Europe the com- 
modities of Asia. The cities of Italy grew rich and 
powerful, and obtained extensive privileges ; and some of 
them erected themselves into independent states, or com- 
munities, the establishment of which may be considered 
as the first grand step towards civilization in modem 
Europe** 

* Hum^s History qf EngUmd, ToLi. ch,v. Roberistrn's Charles F. ToLi 
Appendix. Russets History </ Modem Europe^ vol, i. Lett, xxv, yayii. 
XXX. xxxi. xxxii. xxxiv. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. I. 

HE author's distance from the press not allowing him the opportunity 
evising the proof sheets of this Tolnme, he regrets that the careless* 
of. the printer should lay him under the necessity of requesting the 
¥dng corrections to be made with a pen. 

Page 4 line 27 read at a distance. 

28» ' • • 4 — — feU asleep. 

57 3 ..i-i. ceremotnes, 

— ....15 — • Judoimi. 

— . . . .33 «— t«w. 

58. . . • 21 — propagate, 

......30 happine$8. 

61 last line — Peirce» 

63""17 -^—^ above, 

73 24 — tuomatu 

75* • • • 19 for Seutotttus read Suetonius, 

— • . • 24 the same repeated. 

89. . . .12 read governor, 

101 • • • *25 — autographs, 

157* • . . 2 for it is read is it, 

167 . . • • 2 from the bottom, read he shed his blood. 

307* ••• 3 of the note, read Roman, 

— ... .12 of ditto, read Rome, 

314* • • •24 for after read ^en, 

317. . . .40 of the NOTE, for ui jn read us is, 

320* •••28 dele the inverted commas after Now, 

n page 321 to 329, instead of 222, Sec, read 322, Sec. 

332 • • • •25 for that it was read that if it was, 

411. ... 4 of the NOTE, read would he iwipiknu, 

412* • • • 1 of the NOTE, read Athmatms, 

423* • • • 27 for dictur read didtur, 

444 • • • • 16 for seige read siege. 
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